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‘ with its background of 
ak time and experience in 

live stock hygiene, san- 
itation and disease con- 
trol, radiates in every 
direction from the cen- 
ter of a vast animal 
population, where the 
intricate problems of the veterinary and agricultural 
interests in that connection can be studied from the 
chain of passing events which are constantly reported 
through an extensive system of distribution. 
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NDER the American plan of govern- 

ment, the care and protection of the 
public health is primarily the duty of the 
states. It is the duty of the states because 
it is part of their police power, the power 
inherent in sovereignty to enact and enforce 
laws to protect and promote the health, 
safety, morals, peace, order, comfort, and 
general welfare of the people. This police 
power was possessed by the states before 
the adoption of the federal Constitution, 
and was not relinquished by them at that 
time. 

Food sanitation and hygiene are among 
the most important functions of public 
health administration. The control of food 
sanitation is fundamentally a state respon- 
sibility, but so much food now enters into 
interstate commerce that the federal gov- 
ernment also has a very large measure of 
control over this matter, since the national 
government has complete jurisdiction over 
interstate commerce. The legal justifica- 
tion for food control is, of course, obvious, 
since food is important to consumers for 
two reasons: First, it is essential for nutri- 
tion and health, and for vitality; second, 
contaminated and polluted foods may give 


“Presented at the seventy-fifth annual meeting 
of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
New York, N. Y., July 5-9, 1939. 
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Some Legal Aspects of Food Sanitation* 


5 Director of Nutrition, American Institute of Baking 


Reprints should be ordered 


By JAMES A. TOBEY, New York, N. Y. ; ; 


rise to serious cases of disease in individ- — 
uals and also to epidemics of disease in _ 


communities. 
The leading causes of food-borne infec- 


tions are contaminated meat and dairy 


products, although other foods are some- 
times involved. There occur annually in this 
country from 40 to 45 outbreaks of milk- 
borne epidemics, involving some 1,500 cases 
of preventable disease each year, and about 
50 deaths, all of which are certainly post- 
ponable deaths. 

Meat products, such as pork which is in- 
sufficiently cooked or not cooked, may cause 
trichinosis, and there are various other 
diseases attributable to insanitary meat. 
Then, too, foods of all kinds may give rise 
to poisonings due to microérganisms of the 
paratyphoid group, Salmonella, and various 
other organisms. 


NEW FEDERAL LAWS ON FooD 


There is, therefore, ample and adequate 
legal justification for food control. This is 
an appropriate time for discussion on the 
subject, because recently Congress adopted 
two new laws which are of great significance 
to the public health and which make this 
country virtually preéminent in the field of 
legal food control. One of these laws is the 
new federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
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which was signed by President Roosevelt on 
June 25, 1938. It takes effect, however, 
one year from that date, except that several 
sections of this new Act, including a section 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
hold hearings and promulgate rules and reg- 
ulations and set standards for foods, took 
effect upon the adoption of the Act. 

This new federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act is a tremendous advance over the 
Food and Drug Act of 1906, which was 
adopted after much agitation by Dr. Har- 
vey W. Wiley and others who wanted to 
achieve needed reforms in food legislation. 

The new law includes cosmetics, which 
were not covered by the old law; it broadens 
the and definition of 
adulteration and of misbranding of foods, 
both for human consumption and for animal 
consumption, and it sets forth new ways 
and means of enforcement. In addition to 
criminal prosecutions for violations of the 
Act and in addition to the customary seizure 
and destruction of contaminated foods by 
court action, the new law states that the 
Department of Agriculture may apply to 
the federal district courts for injunctions 
to enjoin adulteration or misbranding of 
food products, drugs and cosmetics in inter- 
state commerce. Another feature of this 
law is its application to therapeutic and 
diagnostic devices which were never pre- 
viously federal legislation. 
There are various types of mechanical and 
therapeutic equipment that are presumed 
to have, or do have, some effect upon the 
health and welfare of individuals. 


scope increases the 


subject to 


FALSE ADVERTISING OF FOODS 
Another important Act passed by Con- 
gress is the law popularly known as the 
Wheeler-Lea Act, which was signed by the 


President on March 21, 1938. This law 
gives to the Federal Trade Commission 
control over false advertising of foods, 


drugs, devices and cosmetics in interstate 
commerce. This is a new law, representing 
a new principle in legislation of this type. 
Any person responsible for false advertis- 
ing of a food, by dissemination through the 
mails or in interstate commerce, becomes 
subject to the terms of this law, which 


went into effect 60 days after its approval 
on March 21, 1938. 

This law is a drastic measure. It au- 
thorizes the Federal Trade Commission tv: 
go into the federal courts and secure an 
injunction to prevent the circulation o}! 
false advertising, if the advertising is of ; 
nature that is likely to be deleterious t: 
health through the use of the product, o) 


is false and misleading; and a crimina 
prosecution may be undertaken in- suc} 
cases without notice to the advertiser. 


Under ordinary conditions, however, when 
the advertising is unfair or deceptive, it is 
considered to be an unfair trade practice, 
and the Federal Trade Commission then 
issues a notice, holds a hearing and, if the 
evidence warrants it, issues a “cease and 
desist” order, which either must be obeyed 
or appealed within a certain time to the 
federal courts. 

If the new federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act, which administrative 
power in the Department of Agriculture, 
had been in effect in this country a year 
ago, we probably should not have had the 
unfortunate series of cases and deaths, due 
to the elixir of sulfanilamide, which 
curred several months ago. One of the fea- 
tures of the law is that all new drugs must 
be submitted to the Department of Agricul- 
ture for investigation, and can be shipped 
in interstate commerce only after the is- 
suance of a permit by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. If that law had been in effect 
a year ago, the chances are that this elixir 
of sulfanilamide would have been investi- 
gated and probably debarred from inter- 


vests 


OC- 


state commerce, and the hundred or so 
deaths due to the use of that dangerous 
product would not have occurred. That 


particular provision in the law was, in fact, 
apparently written to with similar 
situations in the future. 


cope 


OTHER FEDERAL Foop LAWS 


These two laws are of tremendous sig- 
nificance. They do not, however, replace 
the Meat Inspection Act of 1907 as 


amended, which vests the supervision, in- 
spection and control of meat products 
shipped in interstate commerce in the De- 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF FOOD SANITATION 


partment of Agriculture. Several other 
federal laws, such as the Import Milk Act, 
the Filled Cheese Act of 1896, which has 
heen virtually a dead letter ever since, the 
Filled Milk Act of 1923, and the Butter 
Standards Act, are all continued in effect. 
The federal Food and Drug Act of 1906 will 
pass out of the picture year from 
June 25, 193 

While the federal government has the 
power over interstate commerce, the state 
yovernments naturally and obviously have 
complete power over intrastate commerce, 
which includes the control of food sanita- 
tion and adulteration within their own 
borders. Most states have set up adminis- 
trative organizations to take care of these 
matters, either in the State Health Depart- 
ment or in the State Department of Agri- 
culture, but sometimes through a separate 
state bureau. The states may, of course, 
delegate by law the power of food control 
to municipal governments, and have done so 
extensively, so that now most of the larger 
cities also have bureaus of food control un- 
der local health departments. 


one 


LIABILITY FOR FOOD CONTROL 


In the exercise of these duties an inter- 
esting question often arises as to liability. 
Suppose, for example, that a milk supply is 
seized by a city health department without 
court action, is examined and then de- 
stroyed. The federal Constitution says that 
no one shall be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law. What 
happens to the municipality what hap- 
pens to the individual inspector, who may 
well be a veterinarian, for the seizure of 
such property of an individual, and for its 
destruction ? 

The courts have held in many cases that, 
when food is actually contaminated and is 
dangerous to the public health and when 
the orderly processes of justice are too slow 
to get necessary and immediate results, 
summary action of this nature is valid and 
levitimate. But the individual inspector 


who has taken the action may be called 
upon to prove its validity later in court, 
because the right of the individual citizen 
to sue for damages is not precluded. The 
inured person will not recover if it can be 
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shown that the action was justified in the ” 
interests of public health. The citizen can 
not, in any event, recover against the mu- 
nicipal corporation because, in inspecting 
food supplies and in taking action to pre- 
serve health through food sanitation, mu- 
nicipal governments are acting in a govern- 
mental capacity. 

Municipalities exercise two types of 
functions. There are governmental func- 
tions, which are for the benefit of the state 
and are undertaken by the municipal corpo- 
ration as a_ political subdivision of the 
state; and there are functions which are 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of the 
particular community, which are known as 
corporate or business functions. The main- 
tenance of sidewalks, for example, is a cor- 
porate function. The dispensing of water 
to the inhabitants is a business function of 
the municipality, but the inspection of 
foods and of water supplies is a govern- 
mental function, in the conduct of which 
the municipality is never liable for actions 
of its officers or employés that cause injury 
to individuals. 

A food inspector may be personally liable 
for damages if his acts are beyond the> 
scope of his authority, are unlawful, or are 
unreasonable, oppressive, malicious, or 
capricious, 

In undertaking food sanitation, 
and cities may legitimately require licenses — 
and permits and they may require inspec- 
tions and sanitary practices in the plants— 
in which the foods are prepared and dis- 
tributed. For these purposes they need, of 
course, a skillful and competent organiza-_ 
tion, and there seems to be but little doubt 
in the minds of public health authorities— 
that the members of the veterinary profes- | 
sion are as well qualified, if not better 
qualified, for these particular duties as the 
members of any other profession. 


states 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF INDUSTRY 


These important duties of state, federal a 
and municipal authorities, while essential — 
for the public health, should not replace | 
completely the duty of -industry itself to- 
sanitate its own products. All industry, and — 
particularly the food industry, seems ania 
to be confronted with a plethora of regi-— 
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mentation, especially the regimentation by 
government bodies. There has been so 
much of this bureaucratic regulation that 
industry is bewildered, suspicious, and 
handicapped in its progress. 

Part of that regimentation may, never- 
theless, be obviated if industry cleans its 
own house and if the scientific representa- 
tives of the various industries take it upon 
themselves to establish, enforce and main- 
tain proper standards for their own 
products. Some of the industries have done 
that. The baking industry, for example, 
has made successful attempts to stand- 
ardize production to prevent § sanitary 
troubles and it has endeavored also to 
standardize sizes and weights of packages 
and containers so that the consumer may 
obtain full value. The dairy industry, like- 
wise, has accomplished much along those 
lines. The meat industry undoubtedly has 
also been cognizant of this problem. In 
considering the legal aspects of food sani- 
tation, it is necessary to apply the well- 
known adage, “Prevention is better than 
cure,” by means of control started within 
the industry itself rather than control in- 
flicted upon it drastically ee without. 
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‘oat Airport Aids Migrating Birds — 

Modern aviation deserves credit for do- 
ing a good turn for a flock of honking 
geese, Hunting and Fishing points out. 
On their annual trip southward, last fall, 
the geese made a_ sustained flight and 
finally, exhausted, searched after dark for 
a place to land. Attendants at the Wausau, 
Wis., airport heard the honking birds cir- 
cling the field and, reasoning that the flock 
was air-locked—-unable to find a resting 
place—turned the floodlights. Their 
guess was correct. The geese made a forced 
landing, rested for a few hours, and then 
took off again for the South. 
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Insect Pest Control Demanded 
by Public 


Entomologists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture often are asked 
insect pests in this country are not muc} 
more numerous now than formerly. Th 
are not, says Lee A. Strong, Chief of th 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quara 
tine. That is, most of them are not. It 
true, he says, that some insects, such as 
grasshoppers—-which were but a legend 
pioneer days until hopper hordes swept 
over western states in recent years—ar 
more numerous and more troublesome. It 
also is true that some new pests have es- 
tablished themselves, such as the European 
corn-borer, the Japanese bettle, and th 
white-fringed beetle. 

But, generally speaking, Dr. Strons 
points out, insect pests are merely attracting 
more attention. Past generations accepted 
worms in apples and white grub and wire- 
worm gouges in potatoes as conditions that 
could not be helped. The early canning in- 
dustry and the consuming public, he re- 
calls, paid little attention to insect frag- 
ments in canned goods. They could not b 
seen and were, therefore, not present. 

Today, the public demands insect pest 
control. An apple pack, for example, must 
be free of insects, even though discernible 
only with a microscope. Crop insect damage 
that was accepted a half-century ago may 
today be counted a near crop failure. 
Through press, radio and pictures, the lay- 
man is told of insects that spread human 
and animal diseases, and he expects the en- 
tomologist to develop controls. 

Dr. Strong gives some idea of the job 
which the entomologist faces when he says: 
estimated to be 624,000 


“There are now 
insect species in the world. In our own 
country, we have records on over 20,000 


different species. More than 6,000 of these 


are actual pests.” 


We'll be seein’ yo’ all in 
August 28-29- 30- 31- — 
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of Ultraviolet Radiation 


By R. F. JAMES, Bloomfield, N. J. Sapna 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company on 
The problems of the veterinarian are of to cause the pigmentation of tanning. This a 
as great importance to the welfare of hu- region also has the property of activating “teat 
manity as are those of the doctor of medi- certain fatty fractions which are specific ae | 
cine, but the problems are more directly in the treatment of rickets. on ; 
associated with economics and, hence, are We do not know a great deal about the ee 
often less spectacular and without the effects of wavelengths in the region of 2,000 ie 
pathos and human interest. Angstroms and below, since they are so ne oe, oe 
’ Research with selected radiations in the readily absorbed by all material that ex- fat ee 
ultraviolet spectrum has been forced, as a perimentation is very difficult indeed, ey in? 
commercial enterprise, to be predicated practically impossible. od AUS 
upon sound economics. It is true that the Sound theoretical conjecture leads us to teen 
objective was for the betterment of human-  poelieve that the living organism may itself 
% ity but, following usual research pro- generate these radiations within the tis- nn 
stages of animal experimentation. It 18 exist within the living body and we further 
it regrettable in retrospection that the animal now that it is one of the laws of nature _ at Rs 
work ‘was not carried much further. that these voltages tend to reach a common — a a 
Animal work had two outstanding ad- level. This urge for equality causes what | os ot > 
-antages: » first is at j as advance 
vantages; the first is that it has advanced physics refers to as potential differences. — oy va 
the sum total of knowledge and, second, you will recall the days when physiology, 
that it has shown the economic advantages histology and pathology were being forced rer 
of the work as applied to veterinary med-  ypon you, you will remember discussion of ee 
icine and its allied animal industry. tissue discontinuities, cell boundaries, vacu- _ og aie 
J For many years, ultraviolet radiation was oles and microscopic voids. In the process _ fin) 
e considered to be simply that energy which of equalization these potential differences ae 
y was invisible and below the eye response of myst cause currents to traverse these dis- Jair < 
e, the violet end of the visible ainbow. continuities and, in doing so, may set up an att Ff 
esearch has proven that this concept is gjecetronic action which will give rise, 
n incomplete. The ultraviolet spectrum may according to the laws of physics, to radia- “ae a 
which lies between the visible violet and ation exists, as far as we know, only aa 
b “350 Angstroms; the tanning region, 330 theory, since our methods of physical meas- pete ye 
to 2,800 Angstroms; the bactericidal and yyement are inadequate 
stroms; and the ozone-forming region, be- 
organisms subjected to the possibilities of 
0 self-generated ultraviolet radiation from 
bands and to subdivisions of them may be . 
the far and middle regions and further 
attributed the properties of specific reac- | ¢ 
subjected to the longer or near-ultraviolet 
tions. For example, the region between “ 
2,900 Angstroms and 3,200 Angstroms 
aff oe : The knowledge of the physiological effects arg : 
affects the melanin in the dermal tissues tig 
= directly or indirectly initiated by these 
s *Presented at the seventy-fifth annual meeting of radiations is exceedingly scant. Here, there ean 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, New eas 
York, N. ¥., July 5-9, 1938 is an unlimited field of investigation for pr thee 
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those who are both skilled in the technic 
and imaginative. 

The “Sterilamp’* gives off ultraviolet 
radiation to the extent of about 80 per cent 
of its output in the region of 2,537 Ang- 
stroms. This region lies about half-way 
between the theoretical, self-generated 
energy and the lower limits of the ultra- 
violet which we may expect from the sun. 
Years of research have shown that, under 
proper conditions of application, this radia- 
tion is lethal to bacteria, yeasts and molds. 
The conditions of application are important, 
since these radiations have peculiar charac- 
teristics. They may cause a conjunctivitis 
and superficial erythema when the expo- 
sures are too intense. Energies in this 
region of the spectrum are very easily 
absorbed by organic materials and, hence, 
Because of the low 
degree of chemical 


penetration is low. 
penetration, a high 
activity may be anticipated. The electrical 
energy consumed by the lamp and _ its 
accessories is low (15 watts) because of the 
efficiency of this type of gaseous discharge. 

The lamp consists of a glass tube which 
is capable of transmitting the ultraviolet 
radiation much the same as quartz. The 
tube is approximately 10 mm _ inside 
diameter and contains electrodes at both 
ends. It is filled to a partial pressure with 
rare gases, which are excited to give the 
desired radiant energy by the passage of 
the electrical current under voltage pres- 
sure sufficient to create the discharge by 
ionization. Approximately 80 to 85 per cent 
of this radiation given off is invisible to 
the eye and active against microdrganisms. 
The predominance of the remaining radia- 
tion is in the blue region of the visible 
spectrum. There are _ sufficiently small 
quantities of infra-red energy present to 
allow the lamp to operate virtually at 
the temperature of the surrounding at- 
mosphere. 

These peculiar properties have made not 
only the lamp but also the results obtained 
from the lamp unique and of decided inter- 
est in its application to physiology and 
bacteriology. While it may cause erythema, 


*Trademark registered U. S. Patent Office. 


there is no accompanying edema as is found 
with other ultraviolet sources. In fact, it 
has been noticed experimentally that the 
radiation so alters the surface tension of 
mucoid tissues as apparently to reverse the 
process of dialysis and relieve the edema of 
the mucosa. A demonstration and lantern- 
slide studies of the killing effect of the 
lamp on paramecia illustrate not only th: 
killing effect but also the effect on the mem 
branes to the point where cell colloids ar 
modified by change in the dialyzing ten- 
sion. This effect can be demonstrated by 
projecting the microscopic images of para- 
mecia contained in a hanging drop upon 
the screen. 

With knowledge of the characteristics 
and general properties of the lamp, let us 
consider the specific applications which may 
be of interest to veterinary medicine. These 
applications logically fall into two groups. 
The first is that of general and specific 
therapy. The second is limited to the field 
of preventive medicine as concerns the 
direct bactericidal effect of these radiations. 
The limitations imposed by time and de- 
pression have curtailed the experimental 
work in the field of therapy. I shall discuss 
the applications of the lamp which have 
been made in studying its bactericidal prop- 
erties. 

It is known that in the majority of in- 
stances the gross contamination of milk 
occurs after it has left the cow. Exception, 
of course, is made in such cases as mastitis. 
Our first application deals with the use of 
the lamp in killing air-borne organisms in 
the milking-barn. This is accomplished by 
placing the lamps at intervals along the 
ceiling and leaving them in continuous 
operation. The work has been in progress 
long enough to determine that bactericida! 
intensities may be maintained without ad- 
versely affecting the eyes of the cattle. 
There is indication that this amount of 
radiation has a beneficial effect on the 
health of the herd, but it is too early to 
quote statistics. It is also too early to 
discuss any changes taking place regarding 
the quantity or quality of the delivered 
milk and cream. 
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ULTRAVIOLET RADIATION 


The next logical step is to continue the 
radiation of the air in the milk-preparation 
rooms and, at every interval thereafter, in 
the merchandising schedule, where the milk 
may take up contamination by contact with 
the air. 

It has been determined that these radia- 
tions, When incorporated in brooder-houses 
tend markedly to decrease 
fowl diseases. This 
decrease in disease may be attributed 
primarily to the killing of air-borne organ- 
isms: the surface sterilization of floors, 
perches and feed containers is a secondary 
factor. 

Of potential interest to the general prac- 
titioner in veterinary medicine is the value 
of the lamps in the sterilization of the air 
in animal hospitals. Our research has ad- 
vanced to the point where we know that 
the radiation is effective in destroying the 
viruses of “snuffles,” distemper and rabies. 
The effectiveness of the lamp in these par- 
ticular infections is entirely dependent upon 
the radiation falling directly upon the virus. 
Our work has not been carried to such a 
point that we would for one instant sug- 
gest that the lamp be used as a substitute 
for any present aseptic technic. Rather, 
we recommend it as an adjunct to present 
methods and equipment. 


oy hen-houses, 
the incidence of 


| could continue for some length of time 


describing instances which have arisen 
during the course of our research. They 
doubtless would be of interest to you. How- 


it seems more efficient to turn this 
in order 


ever, 
meeting back to your chairman, 
that we may have an informal discussion 
and that you may ask me questions which 
ure of interest to you. Please keep in mind 
the fact that our research is young and has 
been limited by depression, so that there 
may be no embarrassment if, to any of your 
questions, I give the simple answer, “I 
don’t know.” 
DISCUSSION 

Dr. C. P. Firen: I would like to ask Dr. 
James what effect this light has on vitalized 
tissues. We saw the meat; you told us the 
effect upon the meat; but you have not said 


anything about the effect of these rays on live 
tissue, 


Dr. JAMES: The effect has been studied in 


two ways; first, on the tissue itself; and sec- 
ondly, on the blood. We have found that the 
result on living tissue is, as far as we can tell 


now, negligible. I say negligible because of 
our lack of knowledge and our lack of ability 
‘o measure those changes quantitatively. We 
find that the restorative powers of that tissue 
are increased. Why, I am frank in saying, we 
lo not know. As far as the blood is concerned, 
we find that the red count increases, the hemo- 
globin increases, and you get an alteration in 
the differential white count. This builds up to 
a peak and then falls off rapidly, so that there 
is danger, in working with an open lesion over 
periods which, fortunately, are beyond those 
used in any surgical procedure, either ll 
humans or on animals, of causing a deteriora- 
tion or a destructive action on the blood. 

Dr. Fircnu: What is the effect of the 
upon the spore-bearing anaerobes? : 

Dr. JAMES: We have found, in our experi-— 
mental work, that there is a slight energy re-_ 
quirement, lethal energy requirement, between 
various organisms, but we have found, strange 
as it may seem, that the spore-forming anaer-_ 
obes, all spore-forming micro6érganisms, require 
more energy to kill by radiant energy than do — 7 
the non-spore-forming. That includes anthrax — 
and tetanus, of course. 

Dr. Hucgu Hursr: What is the 


rays 


penetrating 


force on such materials as eggs, meat in cans? 
Dr. JAMES: Zero. 
Dr. KE. J. Frick: Can you tell us anything 


about the penetration of this ray into dehema-_ 
tized tissue? Can you tell us the depth 
penetration? 

Dr. JAMES: That is a rather difficult ques- 
tion to answer. The physicists in our labora- | 
tory tell us that 80 per cent of this radiation 
is absorbed in the corneum layer. 

I am sorry that I cannot tell you specifically 
what the transmission is, but no one has satis-_ 
fied me yet that he knows what he is measur-_ 
ing. Physiologically, we find that it is absorbed | 
in the corneum layer. What the transmission | 
is, whether it is measured directly by radiation, 
or as a physiological effect, I cannot say. 

Dr. M. A. EMMERSON: Have you noted any ef- 
fect of this light upon the ova of animal para- 
sites, or upon the external parasites found on 
animals? 

Dr. JAMES: We find that, where the parasite 
is exposed, it is killed, but the practical answer 
to that is—Who is going to hold the parasite, 
and why not just squeeze it and have it over 
with? (Laughter.) 

Dr. C. Way: Dr, James, in answering Dr. 
Fitch’s question, did you refer to the vegetative 
form of the spore-forming organisms, or the 
spore form? 

Dr. JAMES: Both. 

QUESTION: Do you 
sistant? 

Dr. JAMES: No, quite the contrary. This 
seems to be unique in that particular character. 

Dr. L. E. Moore: What effect would this 
light have on microfilaria (heart worm) in the 
dog? 


find the spore more re- 
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R. F. JAMES 


Dr. JaMes: I can not say definitely. I do not 
know. Our experience with dogs has been 
limited to determining whether or not we could 
sterilize air in their presence. 

Dr. G. M. Porrer: What is the cost of an 
average installation; for instance, for a small 
market-refrigeration plant? 

Dr. JAMES: The cost of an installation will 
vary with local conditions and with labor rates, 
but a two-lamp installation in the average 
7’ x 9 walk-in refrigerator would cost about 
$100.00 to $125.00. 

QUESTION: Dr. James, what is the comparison 
of unit of lamp to the unit of space in a room? 

Dr. JAMES: This is a matter of engineering 
detail. The lamps come in three separate 
lengths, 10, 20 and 30 inches. In a refrigerator 
operating at 40 to 45° F., I should recommend 
that one 30-inch lamp be used for 35 square feet 
of floor area. In other conditions, such as for 
air sterilization for hospitals, where the con- 
tamination is normal, that can be reduced so 
that you would have one lamp for every 100 or 
125 square feet. For drinking glasses, where 
you have short periods of irradiation, the 
glasses must be exposed within 4 inches of the 
lamp for two minutes. 

QUESTION: Is it possible to use the lamp on 
an extension cord in the body cavities? 

Dr. JAMES: Experimentally, we find that we 
can use it that way in cases of septic sore 
throat, rectal fistula, and vaginal gonorrhea. 
It has been used experimentally. They are not, 
however, put out for that specific purpose at 
this time, since it requires a special shape and 
size of lamp. 

QUESTION: Have you made any observations 
on calf pneumonia? 

Dr. JAMES: Our work thus far has been, with 
pneumonia, in treating the air. With animal 
work, unfortunately, we have not carried that 
far enough yet. 

Dr. R. A. HENDERSHOTT: In a recent demon- 
stration, in New York, did not Dr. Deryl Hart 
indicate that he used one of these lamps over 
his tray of instruments to maintain sterility? 

Dr. JAMES: We are using the lamps not only 
in surgical procedures but also for giving us 
what we call a block or barrage sterilization, 
as, for example, if this microphone were one 
of the lamps, it would be so placed as to give 
sterility on this podium, regardless of the sur- 
rounding contamination. That application is 
used for the sterile tray in the operating room. 
It is also used for sterilizing the surface of 
toilet seats, drinking glasses, working areas, 
and so forth. That barrage type of sterilization 
consists primarily of a lamp with a suitable re- 
flector placed above the area that you want to 
maintain sterile, not only against air contami- 
nation, but against surface contamination of 
the area which you are working. 


In the world’s audience hall, the simple 
blade of grass sits on the same carpet with 
the sunbeams, and the stars of midnight.— 


Hen Inherits Ability to Lay Egg 
with Thick White 


Eggs with a large quantity of thick al- 
bumen, or thick white, are regarded as ex- 
cellent in quality. Consumers also want 
eggs with a large percentage of thick white 
because it stands up well around the yolk 
when broken. Such eggs are particularly 
in demand for poaching. 

Some fresh eggs have more thick white 
than others, and poultry specialists of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
have been experimenting to find out why. 
They find that a hen’s ability to lay eggs 
with thick white is an inherited character- 
istic. They find that some hens lay eggs 
with a greater percentage of thick white 
than other hens of the same breed and in 
the same flock. The season has a slight 
effect on the percentage of thick white, but 
other factors such as feed, periods of light 
and heavy production, and egg weight do 
not affect the percentage. 

At the National Agricultural Research 
Center, Beltsville, Md., Dr. C. W. Knox, 
geneticist of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, has bred two flocks which further 
prove that the thick white characteristic 
is inherited. One flock lays eggs that av- 
erage 68 per cent thick white. Eggs from 
the other flock average only 45 per cent 
thick white. The average fresh egg has 
from 50 to 52 per cent thick white. 

Eggs with a large amount of thick white 
also are better for storage. In storage it 
is the thick white of an egg that tends to 
become thin and watery. Eggs with a large 
amount of thick white do not reach this 
stage as rapidly as do eggs with a large 
amount of thin white. 


Big Year Ahead for Pigs 


If government estimates are correct, the 
pig population should have a very prosper- 
ous year. United States government fig- 
ures indicate that there will be 45 per cent 
more pigs born in Kansas this spring than 
last spring, 35 per cent more in Oklahoma, 
40 per cent more in Nebraska and 28 per 


cent more in Missouri. 
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The of in the Blood 
and Milk of Cattle and Its Effect on Brucella 
Abortus and Streptococcal Infections of the | 


By W. T. MILLER, C. 


Bovine Udder’ 


K. MINGLE, F. M. MuRDOCK and J. O. HEISHMAN © 


Animal Disease Station, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Beltsville, Md. 


The fact that sulfanilamide (para-amino- 
benzenesulfonamide) has been used with 
remarkable therapeutic effect in heretofore 
refractory infections in man has stimulated 
considerable interest in the potentialities of 
the drug for the treatment of certain in- 
fectious diseases in domestic animals. In 
the human family it has been found to be 
extremely effective against infections 
caused by hemolytic streptococci of Lance- 
field’s serological group A. Reports have 
also appeared of the treatment of undulant 
fever with this agent. Although the evi- 
dence is not conclusive, these reports appear 
to indicate that some benefit was derived 
from its use. 

It is entirely logical, then, to believe that 
sulfanilamide might of value in the 
treatment of Bang’s disease and also bovine 
mastitis caused by streptococci. Certain 
important differences are recognized, of 
course, in that the infections in man are 
usually acute and septicemic in nature, 
while in cattle the course is chronic and the 
infections are localized. Undulant fever 
may be caused by either the porcine or bo- 
vine strain of Brucella abortus, while in 
jang’s disease the porcine strain is not 
present as a rule. In bovine mastitis an 
overwhelming majority of the cases are 
caused by group B streptococci. Whether 
these differences are of such a nature as to 
interfere with the therapeutic activity of 
sulfanilamide in cattle has not been defi- 
nitely ascertained so far. 


be 


Several reports have been published 
fairly recently in veterinary literature con- 
cerning the use of this drug in the treat- 


the seventy-fifth annual meeting 
of the American Veterinary Medical 
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ment of streptococcal mastitis. As far as 
is known, no attempts have been made to 
test its efficacy Bang’s disease. The re- 
sults which have been reported relative to 
the action of sulfanilamide against group 
B streptococci in man are by no means as 
favorable as those for group A streptococci 
and similarly conclusive evidence that 
streptococcal mastitis is permanently bene- 
fited by this agent has not been produced 
up to the present time. 

Allott! is of the opinion that sulfanila- 
mide is an effective chemotherapeutic agent 
against the disease, but from his results it 
would appear that only temporary benefit 
accrued from the treatment. He used a 
dosage of the drug comparable to that used 
in man, based on the body weight. No at- 
tempt was made to ascertain the concen- 
tration of sulfanilamide reached in the 
blood and milk of these animals. In addi- 
tion, no information is given concerning the 
kind of streptococci present. Klein, Scheidy, 
Kleckner and Craige? have more recently 
stated that a permanent cure was effected 
in one animal and improvement was noted 


in several other cases, using dosages of 
sulfanilamide about half of those used by 
Allott. 


At the same time, these authors investi- 
gated the concentration of the drug in the 
blood and milk of a small series of cows, 
attained through the administration of a 
single small dose and repeated small doses 
of sulfanilamide. The method used for 
making these determinations was that of 
Fuller.® It is suggested from this work that 
a concentration of 1 mg in 100 cc in the 
blood may be an adequate level for thera- 
peutic purposes and that this level 


reached by giving 30 to 45 gm of the drug 
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162 MILLER, MINGLE, MURDOCK AND HEISHMAN 
for the first dose and maintained with the blood and milk of cows, in addition to 
smaller doses of 7.5 to 15 gm at twelve- determining the effect of such dosage on 


No ill effect was noted in 
these amounts were 


hour intervals. 

the animals when 

given. 
EXPERIMENTAL 

In view of the foregoing and also the 
results obtained in a limited investigation 
of the same problem carried out at the 
Animal Disease Station,‘ it appeared de- 
sirable to undertake further experimenta- 
tion with sulfanilamide in the treatment of 
streptococcal mastitis and also to determine 
its effect on cows with Br. abortus infection 
of the udder. In human medicine it has 
been found that the effective therapeutic 
level of sulfanilamide in the blood is about 
10 mg in 100 cc. This concentration is 
sufficient for group A_ streptococci, gono- 
cocci, and possibly one or two other species 
of bacteria. It is believed, however, to be 
too low for any hope of combating infec- 
tions caused by group B streptococci and 
that 15 to 20 mg per 100 ce should be 
reached possibly to be efficacious against 
these organisms. Nothing is known about 
the concentration of sulfanilamide reached 
in the blood of undulant fever patients who 
have been treated successfully. 

This investigation was undertaken, there- 
fore, to learn what doses of the drug must 
be given and also the frequency with which 
these must be repeated to reach and main- 


the udder infections. The procedure de- 
scribed by Marshall*® was used for the de- 
termination of sulfanilamide in the blood 
and milk. This method was used because 
of its accuracy and the ease of estimation 
of the colorimetric 
comparison, 


purplish-red dye by 


Sulfanilamide (Merck) suspended in 
water was administered to three animals 
by means of a stomach-tube. Each dose, 
irrespective of size, was given in two gal- 
lons of cold water and this was immediately 
followed by a third gallon of water. Three 
other cows received varying doses of the 
drug mixed with grain in order to learn 
how much would be eaten voluntarily. Be- 
cause of the ease of administration of the 
drug by such a method, this seemed to be 
a matter of some importance to determine. 


Cow 9933 weighed 915 pounds (416 kg) 
on the day before medication was started. 
The first dose of sulfanilamide was given 
at the rate of 0.6 gm per kg, or 250 gm. In 
order to observe the action of the first dose, 
no further treatment was given for 48 
hours, or until 9 a. m. of the third day, 
when the second dose of 85 gm was given. 
At 4 p. m. of the same day, an additional 
45 gm was given, making a total of 130 


tain a level of about 20 mg per 100 cc in) gm. On each of the two succeeding days, 
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the animal was dosed with 175 gm at 4 
p.m. Blood and quarter milk samples were 
collected hourly for the first 24 hours and 
three times daily thereafter. 

The concentration of sulfanilamide in 
both the blood and milk is illustrated in the 
graph shown in figure 1, together with the 
time of treatment. A level of 10 mg in 100 
ce was reached in both the blood and milk 
in three hours after the first dose was re- 
ceived and this concentration was main- 
tained without further medication for 48 
hours. The level then rose above 15 mg 
following the second and third doses but 
showed some tendency to fall before the 
fourth was administered. After a 
fifth and final dose, a concentration of 
slightly over 30 mg in 100 cc was reached. 
A level of 20 mg or above was held for a 
little less than 48 hours, and 10 mg for six 
days. 


dose 


Table I indicates that there was little or 
no bactericidal effect on the Br. abortus in- 
fection of the udder. It seems probable 
that the drop in the titre of the blood can 
hardly be attributed to the action of the 
drug, since it is not reflected in the milk. 
In spite of the animal’s being treated with 


TanLe I—Results of serological and bacteriological examination for Brucella abortus in cow 


BOVINE UDDER INFECTIONS 


stomach-tube, 
the appetite 


large doses by means of a 
there was no decrease in 
until the fifth day, with a subsequent drop 
in milk production. Appetite and milk flow — 
were both practically back to normal with- 
in 48 hours after the medication was 

stopped. However, the animal lost 4 
pounds in weight during the time. There 
was no rise in temperature during the — 
treatment but, on the day after it was 

stopped, there was a rise in temper ae. 
which persisted for two 7 
point was 104.6° F. 


days. The high 


Cow 2075 weighed 990 pounds (450 kg) — 
at the time treatment was begun. As a 
result of the work done on the first cow, 
it seemed advisable to start with a “a 
what smaller initial dose in the morning and © 
follow that with a still smaller amount at — 
twelve-hour intervals. This animal received 
0.4 gm per kg, or a total of 180 gm forthe | 
first treatment and then 0.2 gm per kg or 
90 gm for four succeeding doses. At ee 
time, the level of sulfanilamide in the | 
blood and milk had gone beyond 20 mg, so 
the amount was reduced to 67.5 gm, or 0.15 
gm per kg for four doses. Since, however, 
this dose failed to hold the desired concen- 


9933, 


AGGLUTINATION TITRE 

Dati 

BLoop MiLKt 
1-19 1:12,800 
5- 2 1:204,800 (1) 1:1,600 (1) 
5- 3 1:204,800 1:1,600 (1) 
5- 4 1:204,800 1:1,600 
5- 5 1:204,800 1:1,600 (1) 
5- 6 1:204,800 1:1,600 (1 
5-10 1:102,400 1:800 (1) 
5-13 1:102,400 (1) 1:1,600 (1 
»-16t 1:12,800 1:1,600 (1) 
-18 1:6,400 (1) 1:1,600 (1) 
5-208 1:6,400 1:1,600 (1) 
5-24 1:6,400 (1) 1:800 
5-25 1:6,400 (1) 1:1,600 (1) 
5-26 1:12,800 (1) 1:800 (1) 
b- 3 1:12,800 (1) 1:800 


Resuvts or Direcr Cutrurer or 

R. I L. R 

(4) 
(+4) 
— (—) (+) 
— (—) 


*R. F.=Right front quarter. R. R.—Right 
Based on composite sample from four quarters. 
‘Original dose of sulfanilamide. 

‘Sulfanilamide treatment terminated. 
‘[)=Incomplete agglutination. 

-~=Br,. abortus not demonstrated. 

ead abortus demonstrated. 


‘+)=Guinea pigs inoculated with 5 ce 


rear quarter. L. 


of milk became 
(——)=Guinea pigs inoculated with 5 ce of milk did not become infected. 


_ — rear 


infected. 
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rt eye tes tration of sulfanilamide, the remaining picked at random, are very representative. 
of ater three doses were increased to 75 gm each, It is apparent that sulfanilamide had no 
feb a. a9 4° which appeared to be sufficient, as illus- effect on the course of the disease, although 
val, of %, ‘ 3 trated in the graph shown in figure 2. it is of interest to note that there was an 
a ‘e ye A level of 10 mg per 100 ee in the blood increase in the chlorine and catalase con- 
ie te and milk was reached in eight hours in tent of the milk from all of the quarters 
i: De: 1%, this cow, which was somewhat later than (both normal and diseased) during the 
Se ie in the preceding animal, but this concen- course of treatment. Inasmuch as_ the 
sah, Ls 3 tration was maintained for six days, while m6 thing was observed in cow 2076 
of 20 me found for (table IV), it seems probable that it may 
four days. It will be noted in table II that Ifa- 
ve attributed te e action o e sulfa 
the concentration of sulfanilamide in the 
milk from the four quarters of this animal — 
peg sm Se is very much the same. Similar results The cow ate only a little hay from the 
+ oe were observed in all of the other cows, time the treatment started until about a 
‘S035 or This cow was purchased as a field case of week after it was discontinued and _ lost 
ae ae _ chronic infectious mastitis. The two rear 65 pounds in weight during that time. Milk 
quarters were carrying group B strepto- production decreased until only about one 
ip 5 cocci, which resembled typical Streptococ- pound a day was obtained. It then re 
Ve cus agalactiae in most respects on differen- turned almost to normal two weeks after 
4 tial culture media. The principal difference treatment was stopped. There was a rise 
eit ta nia a was found in a slight splitting of aesculin. in temperature to 102.4° F. on the morn- 
od eh Ae i. The results of the biological and bacterio- ing after the last dose was given and, 36 
ti eee logical examination of quarter samples of hours later, a high of 105.4° F. was reached. 
i. milk from this animal appear in table III. From this point there was a sharp drop 
Lak he vs By Weekly and occasionally daily samples have in temperature to within one degree of 
been examined since this animal and cow normal for three days, after which the 
wit Se ae - 2076 were brought to the Animal Disease temperature remained normal. During the 
; shown, though period of the highest temperature, there 


Station and results 
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2. Graph showing concentration of sulfanilamide in the blood and milk of cow 2075. Drug admin 
istered in water by stomach-tube. 
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. 
was an average of about 19 mg of sulfa- gm (0.15 gm per kg) because of a rather <h hagd 
nilamide in 100 ce of blood. sharp rise in concentration of the drug in _ a 

Cow 2076 was purchased at the same the blood. This dose, as will be seen in the nt 
time as cow 2075. Two of its quarters also graph shown in figure 3, was able to main- oe 
were carrying streptococci which were ap- tain and even slightly increase the blood ee 
parently identical with the strain found level. The curve for the milk in both of ‘erate 
in the latter animal. In addition, cow 2076 these cows (2075 and 2076) does not ap-_ a te 
was found to be a Bang’s disease reactor, pear to be influenced materially by the fact J ane 
with Br. abortus present in at least three that each animal had two quarters with me ‘ 
quarters. At the beginning of the treat- considerable indurations. There is a strik- Se 
ment, the animal weighed 1,100 pounds’ ing similarity in the sulfanilamide concen- aces © 
(500 kg). The initial dose of sulfanila- tration curves in the two animals, the chief “iy Parey = s 
mide was 200 gm, or 0.4 gm per kg, ad- difference being that a somewhat higher _ a“ = 
ministered with a _ stomach-tube. One level was reached in cow 2076. 
hundred gm (0.2 gm per kg) of the drug Unlike the results of treatment of the — te 
was given every twelve hours for four previous cow, however,  sulfanilamide 
doses, when the amount was reduced to 75 therapy appeared to be effective in remov-_ "etre 

TABLE II-—-Comparative concent? ations of sulfanilamide in blood 
J 
and milk of the four quarters of cow 2076. 
. MILLIGRAMS OF SULFANILAMIDE IN LOO cc hens. 

Dare Hour MILk* 

L. F. | R. R. L. R. 

5-23 7:00 a.m 180.0 | 

8:00 2.256 1.216 1.332 1 452 1.398 
9:00 3.916 2.428 2.008 2.488 | 3.376 
10:00 5.356 5.00 4.920 1544 | 4.80 

11:00 8 62 7.50 7.46 7.32 6.82 

12:00 9.04 8.77 8.82 8.02 8.20 

1:00 pa 9.61 8.15 9.15 8.33 8.33 

=s 2:00 10.71 9 61 9 09 8.72 9 38 
3:00 10.00 9.68 9.55 9.15 9.49 

4:00 10.63 10.41 10.27 9 68 9.87 
5:00 9.68 10.95 10.71 10.56 10.63 
6:00 90.0 9.68 10.49 9.68 9.43 9.09 

8:00 12.00 11.11 10.95 10.34 10.79 
10:00 12.50 10.87 11.19 10 34 10.71 

12:00 15.46 11.54 12.50 13.51 11.19 eee, 

5-24 2:00 a.m. 11.54 13.03 12.92 12.20 12.20 

4:00 14.42 11.27 11.27 11.45 12.00 
6:00 13.88 12.70 12.70 12.81 11.90 

1:00 p.m. 16.12 15.96 15.62 15.62 15.78 
6:00 90.0 12.60 11.54 11.11 11.19 12.50 

5-25 6:00 A.M. 90.0 15.15 15.00 14.85 13.51 14.14 ‘Eee 
12:00 20.00 18.76 18.52 18.86 18.30 03) 

6:00 P.M. 67.5 22.06 19.74 19.60 18.86 19.36 are 

5-26 6:00 a.m. 67.5 21.42 20.26 19.22 20.00 18 64 

6:00 P.M. 67.5 17.34 16.66 18.76 16.68 16.66 release: 

5-27 6:00 A.M. 67.5 18.08 14.2% 14.22 15.54 14.92 ete. 

6:00 P.M. 75.0 19.74 16.66 17.24 16.86 17.04 

5-28 6:00 a.m. 75.0 20.00 17.64 18.08 17.24 18.76 

6:00 P.M. 75.0 23.45 18.98 18.75 20.27 20.54 

5-29 8:00 A.M. 23 .82 18.75 18.75 19.73 18.98 7 ge: 

6:00 P.M. 17.67 14.71 14.14 15.30 14.71 

5-30 8:00 A.M. 10.3 9.80 9.49 7.90 10.00 

6:00 p.m. 7.65 7.54 7.11 7.14 6.94 

5-31 8:00 AM. 3920 3.440 3.744 3 616 A 

F.—Right front quarter. R. R.—Right rear quarter. L. F.—Left front quarter. L. R.=Left rear | 
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ing the streptococci from the infected quar- 
ters of this animal. Table IV shows the 
results of the biological and bacteriological 
examination of quarter samples of milk. 
The explanation for selection of these re- 
sults is the same as for cow 2075. The 
udder secretion from the two diseased 
quarters was very purulent at the start of 
the treatment, but tended to clear up to 
the extent that it appeared to be macroscop- 
ically normal milk when the medication 
ceased. No streptococci have been definite- 
ly isolated from any of the quarters since 
May 27. The results of the examination 
for Br. abortus appear in table V. There 
is no evidence that the drug had any effect 
at all on either the udder infection or the 
blood titre. 

This lost 110 pounds during the 
treatment. It stopped eating grain and ate 
very little hay several days after the first 
dose of the drug was received and the ap- 
petite did not return until ten days after 


COW 


treatment was stopped. Milk secretion al 
dropped to about one pound a day but r 
turned practically to normal within ty 
weeks. The cow’s temperature rose 
104.4° F. on the morning immediately aft: 
the last dose was administered and r 
mained around that height for five da) 
It dropped to slightly under 103° F. f 
two more days and then returned to no 
mal, where it has since remained. It shou! 
be noted that the level of sulfanilamide in 
the blood averaged over 20 mg in 100 cc 


during the first 48 hours of high tem- 
perature. 

Cow 1881 was included in order to de 
termine how much sulfanilamide mixe 


with the grain would be eaten voluntari! 
and for how long a time. Sixty grams wa 
given every twelve hours, mixed with about 
4 pounds of a dairy grain ration. The first 
Six were eaten without hesitation 
The animal refused the seventh dose but 
ate it twelve hours later. 


doses 


TABLE I1I—Biological and bacteriological examination of milk of cow 2075. 
Bacrerta || Founp IN 
ran. |P LOOD-AGAR 

Dart QuaR PALPA (GM PER 100 ro Hotts Incu- 
TER riont | PHt oo (CM) Tests BATED 
NUMBER KIND MILK 

R.F 1+ N .1455 0.5 _ Diph 

L.F. | 2 N 0.4 Diph 

R 7.3 + 1,000 | Strep. | Strep 

L. R 2+ s+ ISLO 7.0 oo 27,000 | Strep. Strep 

R. N+ 1560 0.5 Diph 

i~ 6-38 | L. F } N+ 1578 0.6 — Diph 
3+ S+ + 150,000 | Strep. | Strep 

| 2059 7.1 + Numerous | Strep. | Strep. 
5-17-38 R. F. N+ 1755 Diph 
(Before | L. F N+ 1793 0.6 _ Diph 
treat- R. R. 2183 640,000 | Strep. Strep 
ment) 5 2236 7.4 + 3,410,000 | Strep. Strep. 

5-27-38 | R. F. N+ 2166 2.9 — 
(During} L. F. N+ 2271 

treat- R. R. s+ 2840 8.6 -t- 8,000 | Strep. Strep. 
ment) | L. R. 5 2378 8.3 -- 8,000 | Strep. | Strep. 
6-14-38 | R. F. N 1631 2.9 —_ Dipl. 
(After | L. F. N 1702 1 — Diph 
treat- R. R. Ss 2236 2 + 380,000 | Strep. Strep. 
ment) | L. R. 8 2130 733 + 23,600 | Strep. | Strep 


eR. F. Right front. L. F. = Left front. R. R. 


Right rear. L. R. = Left rear. 


+Secale of 1 to 4 indicates range from no fibrosis (normal udder) to extensive fibrosis (marked masti'is). 


Slightly alkaline. }- 
test. —- — Negative test. 
Strep. = Streptococci. 


IN Normal. 8S 
- Positive 


i 
||Diph. = Diphtheroids. 


Intermediate 


reaction. 
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The graph shown in figure 4 illustrates 
the concentration of the drug reached in 
the blood and milk as a result of the treat- 
ment. Two and one-half days were re- 
quired to reach 10 mg in 100 ce of blood, 
using this dosage, and this level was main- 
tained for 24 hours. 

It will be seen in table VI that no Br. 
ubortus was found in the udder of this ani- 
mal by direct culture or guinea-pig inocula- 
tion and that there was no perceptible influ- 
ence from the drug on the titre of the milk. 
Aside from refusing to eat the medicated 
grain on the fourth day, the appetite re- 
mained good and there was no decrease in 
milk production. There was a slight rise 
in temperature on the afternoon of the day 
after treatment terminated, which is sim- 
ilar to the results found in the preceding 
COWS. 

Cow 1858 was fed 90 gm of sulfanilamide 
in the grain at the same time as cow 1881. 
However, after two doses, this animal re- 


TasLe 1V—Biological and bacteriological examination of milk of cow 2076. 


fused to eat any more feed containing the 
drug. In order to learn whether this aver- 
sion might be a matter of individuality, 
cow 1887 was started on the same dosage 
on the following day. It also refused to 
eat the medicated feed after the second 
dose. 

The graph shown in figure 5 illustrates 
the difference in the amount of sulfanil- 
amide in the blood of the two cows, in 
spite of the fact that they received the same 
dose and both were of approximately the 
same weight. Both animals were milking 
and there was no perceptible change in 
their physical condition as a result of the 
treatment. 

Cows 1870, 1908 and 1909 were treated 
by Dr. J. W. Dollahite, of the Pathological 
Division of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, and the sulfanilamide determinations 
were made in this laboratory. These ani- 
mals were dry and the results are shown 
in order to illustrate an apparent difference 


| 
| Bacrents 1N 
| CHLORINE | BLoop-AGAR 
Dare | Quar-|Patpa-| | (Gm per 100 | Caranase | vo 
| TER* | TIONt cc MILk) (cm) Test§ NUMBER BATED 
| (PER cc) KIND MILK 
R. F. 241 1313 1.0 Diph 
18-38 | L. F. 1525 Numerous | Strep. | Strep. 
1846 7.4 + 7,000 | Strep. | Strep. 
L.R 3 N 1207 0.6 wns Diph 
| R. F. 2+ N+ 1.0 Diph 
1 6-38 | L. F. 3+ S4 1953 7.5 + Numerous | Strep. | Strep. 
3+ D .2148 180,000 | Strep. Strep. 
L. BR. 2 N 1315 0.9 — Diph 
5-17-38 | R. F. Ss 163 3.0 Diph 
(Before | L. F. D 2095 7.5 + 3,760,000 | Strep. | Strep. 
treat- R. R. D .2591 6.7 “+ 37,600,000 | Strep. | Strep. 
ment) | L. R. S 1490 1.0 
5-27-38 | R. F. 1702 7.5 
‘During! L. F. D 8.0 500 | Strep.? 
treat- | R. R. D+ 7.0 
ment) | L. R. N 1970 6.9 
6-14-38 | R. F. N 1490 
(After | L. F. N+ 1666 1.0 _ 100 | Strep.? | Diph. 
treat- L988 7.9 — 
*E. = Right front. L. F. = Left front. R. R. = Right rear. L. R. = Left rear. 


Se an of 1 to 4 indicates range from no fibrosis (normal udder) to e xtensiv e fibrosis (marked mastitis). 


rt = Normal S= Slightly alkaline. D Distinctly alkaline, 4 


+= = Positive test. —- = Negative test. 
iDiph. = Diphtheroids Strep. Streptococci. 


Intermediate reaction. 
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“eae in the rapidity with which sulfanilamide 
builds up in the blood of dry cows compared 
with cows in milk. Some individual varia- 
coin, %” ; tion in the utilization of the drug also is 

Varied initial doses were given to each 
: ‘ i a animal in that cow 1870 received 0.4 gm 
per kg (184.6 gm), cow 1908 was given 
DE REPEN 0.5 gm per kg (255.5 gm), and cow 1909 
received 0.6 gm per kg (340.8 gm). Each 
animal was given 0.1 gm per kg every eight 
hours after the first dose. The drug was 


administered in water by the stomach-tube. 
The graph shown in figure 6 illustrates the 
concentration of sulfanilamide in the blood 
of the three animals. 

That there is considerable difference 
the ability of individual animals to absorb 
and also eliminate the drug seems evident. 
Cow 1870 received a total amount about 26 
per cent less than cow 1909, but the high- 
est concentration of sulfanilamide found in 
the blood was only a little over half as 
much, while the blood of both animals was 
found to be free of the drug at about the 


in 


4 


same time. On the other hand, cow 1908 
received about 16 per cent less of the druy 
than cow 1909, but the level reached in th: 
blood was slightly higher at the peak and 
in the same length of time. In additior 
the blood retained the drug in detectab| 
quantities for a much longer period of time. 


DISCUSSION 


It would appear from the results of this 
work that sulfanilamide is of little or no 
value for the treatment of Bang’s disease 
On the other hand, there seems to be some 
evidence that streptococcal mastitis may he 
materially benefited by sulfanilamide ther- 
apy. In this connection, a current theory 
should be mentioned concerning the condi- 
tions necessary for successful action of this 
drug. That is, an effective concentration of 
the drug must be maintained for some 
time, together with an increase in temper- 
ature. In the case of the two cows with 
mastitis, this postulate finds some substan- 
tiation. Cow 2075 maintained an average 
level of about 19 mg in 100 ce in the blood 


» 


| 
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MILLIGRAMS OF SULFANILAMIDE IN 100 C.c. 


— BLOOD 


Fic. 3. 


---- MILK (AVERAGE OF ALL QUARTERS) aN 
T TIME ANIMAL WAS TREATED oe 


5 8 9 10 
DAYS 


Graph showing concentration of sulfanilamide in the blood and milk of cow 2076. Drug admin- 
istered in water by stomach-tube. 
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and slightly lower in the milk for 36 hours 
of high temperature. Streptococci per- 
sisted in its udder. Cow 2076 held a con- 
centration of over 20 mg for 48 hours at a 
slightly higher temperature and the strep- 
tococci were apparently eliminated from 
its udder. It is realized, of course, that 
these cases are too limited to be even ten- 
tatively conclusive. 

Large doses of sulfanilamide seem to 
have a tendency to cause a rise in temper- 
ature in most cows, following cessation of 
treatment. It is not known whether this 
point has ever been observed in man or 
in other animals. In addition, the appetite 
and milk production are adversely affected 
temporarily, if doses large enough to pro- 


Graph showing concentration of sulfanilamide in the blood and milk of cow 1881. 
istered with the grain feed. 


duce effective concentrations in the body 
fluids are given. Since the animals will 
not take these large doses voluntarily, it 
is possible that repeated dosing may ac- 
count for this decrease. 

This work has not shown conclusively — 
what dosage of sulfanilamide can be con- 
sidered effective against streptococcic mas-_ 
titis. It has shown, however, that a level 
of 20 mg in 100 cc can be reached and > 
maintained for some time by using an ini-_ 
tial dose of 0.4 gm per kg of body weight — 
and 0.2 gm every twelve hours thereafter in — 
milking cows. Dry cows appear to concen- — 
trate sulfanilamide in the blood more rap- 
idly than milking cows and tend to main- | 
tain this level more evenly. There has been = 


TarLE V—Results of serological and bacteriological eramination for Brucella abortus in cow 2076. 


AGGLUTINATION TITRE Resvutts or Direct CuLture oF MILK* 

BLoop R. F. R. R L. F. 

5-23} 1:800 1:400 

5-25 1:800 (1) 1:800 (1) + ~— 

5-26 1:1,600 (1) 1:800 (1) of 

5-28§ 1:1,600 1:800 (1) 

b- 3 1:3,200 (1) 1:800 — (+) — (+) 

6-8 1:1,600 1:800 (1) + 

*k. F. = Right front quarter. R. R. = Right rear quarter. L. F. 


rear quarter. 
*Based on composite sample from four quarters. 
tOriginal dose of sulfanilamide. 
SSulfanilamide treatment terminated 


(1) Incomplete agglutination. 
+ = Br. abortus demonstrated. — = Br. abortus not demonstrated. 
(+) = Guinea pigs inoculated with 5 ce of milk became infected. 
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istered with the grain feed. 

considerable individual variation found in quent dosages of 0.15 to 0.2 gm per ky, 


this respect and this same point has been 
noted in the human family. 

The concentration of sulfanilamide in the 
milk generally runs slightly under that in 
the blood, although it may occasionally ex- 
ceed the latter very slightly. The individ- 


ual quarters (both normal and diseased ) 
were found to maintain approximately the udders of the five lactating cows treated, 
as indicated, by direct bacteriological cul- 
ture of the milk. In addition, no significant 

SUMMARY + changes were observed in the agglutination 


at twelve-hour intervals. 

It appears that dry cows concentrate 
the sulfanilamide in the blood more rapidly 
than lactating cows. 

3. Sulfanilamide showed no_ bactericidal 
action in Brucella abortus infections of the 


titres of the blood and milk. 


1. The concentration of sulfanilamide 
was determined in the blood and milk of 4. Two cows with udder infections caused 
six lactating and three dry cows. It was _ by streptococci of Lancefield’s group B were 
found that a concentration of 15 mg or treated with large doses of sulfanilamide. 
z more in 100 cc could be produced in the No change was observed in the condition 
ae blood and milk by giving an initial dose of one animal, but it appeared that the 
of 0.4 gm per kg. It was also found that infection was completely eliminated from 
level could be maintained by subse- the other one. 
VI—Results of serological and bacteriological eramination for Brucella abortus in cow 
AGGLUTINATION Re SULTS OF Direct CULTURE OF M1LK* 
4 
BLoop Minx R. F. R. R. L. F. 
6- 3§ 1:800 (1) 1:400 —(-—) —(-) — (—) —(- 
6-14 1:800 1:800 (1) = 
i a% “h. F. Right front quarter. R. R. = Right rear quarter. L. F. Left front quarter. L. R. = Left 
+Based on composite sample from four quarters. 
tOriginal dose of sulfanilamide. 
§Sulfanilamide treatment terminated. 
(1) Incomplete agglutination. 
— Br. abortus not demonstrated. 
1 6 . (—) = Guinea pigs inoculated with 5 cc of milk did not become infected. 
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hic. 6 Graph showing concentrations of sulfanilamide in the blood of cows 1870, 1908 and (1909. Drug 
administered in water by stomach-tube 


5. It was found that the administration 
of large doses of sulfanilamide resulted 
a decrease in appetite and milk production 
in the treated animals. A rise in temper- 
ature Was observed in these animals imme- 
diately following termination of the treat- 
ment. 
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Prowlers who broke into the Scio-Linn 
hatchery, at Scio, Oregon, early in Febru- 
ary, and snatched several turkeys did not 
have a profitable venture. All of the tur- 


kevs were sick. 


les suh! We'll be seein’ yo’ all in 
Memphis, August 28-29-30-31-Septem- 
ber 


Helpful Publicity 7 


A spring series of illustrated articles on 
live stock health is being released to over 
1,000 key by the Associated 
Serum Producers this month, in their 
paign in the interests of the veterinary 
profession. 

Each article 


newspapers 


disease, illustrates the disease with pic- 
tures, and points out the importance of 
early veterinary diagnosis and treatment 


at the sign of the first symptoms. The sub- 
erysipelas, 
enteritis, 


jects included in the series are: 
hog choleva, hog flu, 
swine-pox, encephalomyelitis, internal par- 
asites, and the major causes of swine losses. 
The series is being released to newspa- 
pers only in towns where there are prac- 
ticing veterinarians, in that it may 
be of maximum benefit to the profession. 
Through their educational agency, the 
American Foundation for Animal Health, 
the Associated Serum Producers have an- 
nounced that they are also furnishing ma- 
terial regularly to more than 150 radio sta- 
tions. This material, dealing with live stock 
diseases, also urges the importance of call- 
ing a veterinarian at the first signs of ill- 
ness and relying only on dependable veteri- 
nary diagnosis and treatment. 


rabies, 


order 


cam- 


takes up a different animal | 
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“4 and Equipment of Municipal 

Plants’ 

a By E. C. Joss, Washington, D. C. 

Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 

a . Not many years ago, the veterinary pro- public health and welfare in the communit) 
PS 3 SS fession of the United States showed only or state. 

+ * ‘> passing interest in meat hygiene. The col- More and more, the countries of 

leges included meat and milk hygiene world are establishing effective national 

“th > ie in their curriculums, but too frequently systems of veterinary meat inspection. I: 
x , little heed was paid in furnishing other the United States, the federal government. 

re itd than meager instruction in these subjects. for more than three decades, has conducted 

5 ok The veterinary scientist and the practi- efficient meat inspection at establishments 

 ?. in tioner were busy in affairs not directly where meat is prepared for the channels 


bearing on public health and community 
welfare. Too often the local campaigns for 
clean and safe milk had their directing 
force in the health officer and co-members 
of the medical profession. The local veter- 
inarian usually was brought into the pub- 


undertaking when the health of the 
dairy herds and sanitation of the dairy 
premises were to be determined and con- 
bie 4 ie trolled. Not often was he found in the 
eg at : front ranks of the citizenry who were pio- 
¥ tie 3 neering for safe and clean milk. 

Similar conditions prevailed when the 


people in a few towns and cities began to 
urge for healthful and clean meat supplies. 
The leadership in those movements was as- 
sumed mostly by the local health authori- 
ties and physicians. Many times the local 
veterinarians entered into the campaign 
only when there was prospect of employ- 
ment in the control measures to follow. 
But in late years, there has been a change. 


A better place in the profession has been 
accorded to milk and meat hygiene. The 
profession recognizes that wholesome milk 
and meat are important necessities in the 
daily lives of the people and that the veteri- 
narian of the community cannot well de- 


4 
. 


cline the responsibility of taking his place 
Se Re by the side of the medical officer and physi- 

Siew: > cian in standing firm for the adoption and 
maintenance of milk and meat control 
measures which are designed to promote 
*Presented at the seventy-fifth annual meeting 
beets of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
i ee New York, N. Y., July 5-9, 1938. 


interstate or foreign commerce. In this 
system particular emphasis is placed u; 
the veterinary antemortem and postmorten 
inspections and upon the sanitation of th 
establishment and its premises. 

There are now more than 800 vete 
narians under civil service appointment i1 
the federal meat-inspection service. Thess 
men and their technical lay assistants in 
spect, before and at the time of slaughte: 
about two-thirds of the animals rattle 
sheep, swine and goats -— used for humar 
food in this country. 

The other one-third of the country’s meat 
supply, which is mostly consumed in the 
same state or territory in which the animals 
are slaughtered, receives rather limited vet 
erinary attention, or none whatsoever, 
the time of slaughter, except in a few states 
notably California, and in some mun 
ipalities, principally the large cities. Thé 
demand for safe and wholesome meat 
medium-size and small cities and towns is 
increasing, and local veterinarians 
taking creditable parts in these local mo 
ments in public hygiene. 

An inspection service which includes the 
examination of animals at the time 
slaughter should always be directed by) 
veterinarian, and it behooves veterinarians 
to be informed and prepared to take 
these responsibilities, or at least to counse 
with the authorities and others who desire 
information respecting wholesome _ local 
meat supplies and how to obtain them. It 
is saciid perhaps, that something be said 
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about some of the technical features to be 
kept in mind by veterinarians and others 
when consideration is being given to the 
erection of a municipally owned or munic- 


ipally controlled meat plant. ik 
LOCATION 


The right selection of a site for a modern- 
type slaughterhouse is highly important. 
The two chief essentials are that the estab- 
lishment be located where an ample supply 
of potable water is obtainable and where 
adequate means for proper sewage disposal 
are at hand. These are fundamentals that 
cannot be overemphasized. The water should 
be from a source and of a purity acceptable 
to the state or local health authority having 
jurisdiction. Likewise, the treatment and 
disposal of sewage should be such as will 
not make possible the spread of disease to 
human beings or animals or cause a nuis- 
ance in the neighborhood, such as bad odors 
and fly-breeding niduses. 

The sewer system and the disposition 
made of sewage should be approved by the 
proper sanitary engineer and health au- 
thorities. When suitably constructed and 
equipped and properly operated and main- 
tained, a municipal meat plant may be 
located in plain view of highways, without 
offending the public. The community should 
arrange that it be given a respectable com- 
mercial location. No longer should it be 
necessary for the citizens of a community 
to be ashamed of the local slaughterhouse 
or slaughterhouses from which some or all 
of the supply of fresh meats is obtained. 
Meat can be prepared and handled in a 


cleanly manner, and more and more the 
local citizenry will demand that this be 
done, 


The plant should not be handicapped by 
being located close to factories and indus- 
tries which liberate quantities of dust and 
malodorous gases. If properly located and 
maintained, the municipal slaughtering- 
plant will not be rated as a noxious feature 
in the neighborhood. In many foreign 
countries, the citizens take a community 
pride in the municipal abattoir where their 
meat animals are slaughtered under compe- 
tent inspection. Oftentimes, in foreign 
ities, special attention is given to develop- 


ing the grounds by decorative plantings of 


lawns, flowers and shrubs. 
of the site selected for a new plant should 
be such that a ready and unobstructed flow 
of sewage to the place of disposal is assured. 


If the plant is to be owned by the munic- 
ipality in the beginning, the possibility 
should be kept in mind that an occasion 
might arise later for enlargement of any 
part of it and provision should be made 
by holding space in reserve for that con- 
tingency, or that an opportunity might 
come sometime to sell the plant to a coéper- 
ative slaughtering concern or to a packer 
who chooses to locate at that point. The 
location and adaptability to enlargement of 
the structures would be deciding factors, 
perhaps in many cases. The structures 
should be so located on the premises that 
the slaughtering and cooler departments 
and stock-pens may be readily extended 
without despoiling or razing any of the 
permanent improvements. 


SIZE AND ARRANGEMENT 


The estimated capacity of an establish- 
ment and the manner in which it is to be 
operated are the principal points to be con- 
sidered when planning the design, size and 
arrangement of the building or buildings 
and the general layout of the premises. In 
each instance this requires a careful survey 
of the situation to ascertain such data as 
the maximum number of animals of each 
species which will be slaughtered daily, the 
maximum number of carcasses of each kind 
to be held in the coolers at any one time, 
the disposition to be made of edible fats, 
inedible fats, blood, intestines, lungs, stom- 
achs, hair, skins, bones, ingesta, and con- 
demned material, the number of daily hours 
of slaughtering operations, and the number 
of days per week that slaughtering will be 
conducted, 


With this and other pertinent informa- 
tion concerning the project, an informed 
architectural engineer will be able to pre- 
pare drawings and specifications of the 
buildings, pens, roadways, and water and 
sewer systems and make estimates of con- 
struction and equipment costs of a plant 
suited to meet the needs of the municipality. 
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Ki ” oe . In the event it is desired to erect a the saw-tooth design, with the glass front- 
, ee reduction plant for rendering inedible and ing north. This arrangement minimizes 
aes, 8s condemned material, the facility can be ar- the disadvantage, sometimes found, of the 
° Se ranged adjacent to, but separate from, the direct sunlight in hot summer weather. 
slaughtering When only fresh There is some prospect presently of favor- 
ai ty inedible material is utilized, the tanking 
re. te a : > able results in the use of hollow, pressed- 
department, if properly equipped and main- 

; Se ges a tained, will not create a nuisance. How- glass blocks ” constructing side walls 
ever, if dead animals, shop scraps, and saughtering one 
offal are to be collected from the country- ments. Chis method of supplying 
side, as in a county or township plan, then light directly through the wall wor follows 
it is advisable to separate the two plants almost d in the 
TE ee a and transport the inedible and condemned cently erected meat-packing establishment 

<r material under proper conditions from the ®4er federal inspection at Albany, Georgia. 
oh wigs meat plant to the reduction plant, the latter Considerable care is required in arrang- 
oc ss ae to be located some distance away. In the _ ing and installing the drainage system. The 
a ts * : interest of good sanitation, the breeding plumbing in the establishment should meet 
and raising of swine should not be asso- all modern requirements. Each drainay: 
a ae ot ‘ ciated with the project nor allowed in the — inlet, including those for blood, should 

Fae ie 7 immediate environs of the slaughtering- installed with a deep-seal running trap and 
a ft oH, plant. the drainage lines should be vented to the 
CONSTRUCTION outside above the building. Slaughtering 
A marked change has been made in late and meat-processing plants should not ir 
years in the kinds of material used in the stall them 
i eae construction of meat-packing houses. Con- ‘ches in diameter. Soil lines from toilet 
ah Sue crete is largely taking the place of wood. %00MS should not be connected with an 
th i v a: In these days, new buildings in which meat other drainage lines within the building 
a bs ct or meat food products are prepared in large #4 the toilet lines generally should not b 
Seta S amounts should be constructed of concrete, continued along the ceiling, as they some- 
eee ae augmented, when necessary, with imper- ™€s develop leaks and thus endanger 
ea Soa vious material such as smooth-troweled ce- ™eats stored or handled in the same room 


a: ment or hard-surfaced, smooth brick or tile. Much damage is done to good sanitatior 

The construction of a modern-type meat When floors are not well drained. Most 
plant is subordinated to the principles of | packing-house floors require a drainag 
sanitation. The structures should be stoutly pitch to the drainage inlets of not less than 
built to insure against cracks and leaks and one-quarter inch per foot. Also, good prac- 
interference with floor drainage due to the tice requires that equipment wasting appre- 
uneven settling of the buildings or parts of ciable quantities of water, such as scalding 
them. The surfaces of walls should be vats, dehairing machines, carcass washers, 
smooth, flat and impervious to water, blood and viscera-separating tables, be installed 
and fats. The ceilings should be high, flat- to discharge the waste water into the drain- 
surfaced and smooth. An important feature age system without flowing over the floor. 
Cold and hot water are required for cleans- 
ing purposes and should be supplied under 
ample pressure for use through a hose in all 
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is a means to admit an abundance of natural 
light to the unrefrigerated rooms. 


A good working rule is to calculate a total 
5 aa : glass area in the side windows, and sky- ™eat workrooms. Heat is required in the 


lights if necessary, of not less than an slaughtering and viscera-separating rooms 


a Gata 7 equivalent of 25 per cent of the floor area © dispel steam and vapor in cold seasons. 
St te 2 sof. the room, the windows and skylights to Some additional features to be considered 
Spe tae be well placed in order to provide natural in planning a city-owned or controlled 
5 oD light for all parts of the room. If skylights slaughtering establishment are the follow- 
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it~ Means for adequate ventilation of workrooms. 
Ways to prevent condensation of moisture 
on ceilings and overhead beams and pipe lines. 
he Cattle-bleeding rail not less than 16 feet 
above the floor and those for calves and sheep 

about 11 feet. 
Cattle-dressing 
d- above the floor. 

Hog- and calf-dressing rails not less than 11 
fect high, but with trolley-hooks extended by 
rods or chains to place the gambrels of hog 
and calf carcasses not less than 9 feet and 6% 
feet, respectively, above the floor. 

Sheep carcass leg-hooks not less than 61, 
feet above the floor at the point of viscera and 
carcass inspection, 

Cooler rails for carcass meats placed 11 feet 


rails not less than 11 feet 


a above the floor. 
Mechanically operated hoists for raising car- 
y casses to carrier rails. 


Facilities at convenient places throughout 


0 the establishment for washing hands and arms 
pt in tempered running water, with the waste 
water delivered directly into the drainage 
system. 
Sereens for all openings that would admit 
flies. 
e Modern-type dressing-rooms and toilet rooms. 
Paved and drained vehicular area where 
£ meats are loaded for transportation from the 
establishment. 
ir Live stock receiving and handling area suffi- 
cient in size, paved throughout, drained to the 
at sewer and furnished with water hose connec- 
Vv tions such that all pens, alleys, unloading plat- 


forms, and vehicular space may be cleaned and 
washed regularly. 
Grease interceptors or catch basins, if used, 
2. to be of a type that will not create a nuisance 
and constructed and arranged so that they can 


r be readily cleaned and washed. 
1. 
EQUIPMENT 

; Great strides forward have been made in 
rs late years in developing improved equip- 
: ment, apparatus and implements for better 

insuring the sanitary handling, manipulat- 
- ing and preparing of meat foods at places 
: where federal, state and municipal inspec- 
, tion services are maintained. Research work- 
j ers have found the principal causes of meat 
' spoilage and the effect of deleterious con- 
: tamination. With this information, others 
‘ in the field of meat hygiene have sought 
¥ out practical means of protecting meats 
: from these dangers. 
: Wooden equipment in meat-handling de- 
¥ partments of inspected establishments is 
: fast being displaced with equipment made 


of impervious material. In time, most 
d wooden equipment becomes cracked or 
d broken or presents open joints, worn sur- 
faces, or signs of decay. In these stages, 


it is a source of danger when used in han- 
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dling meat. Years of experience have dem- 
onstrated that the use of sheet metal to 
cover wooden surfaces, such as side walls, 
posts, tops of tables, and insides of meat- 
handling trucks, meat-chutes and curing 
and cooking containers, is an unsafe meas- 
ure. Invariably the sheet-metal covering — 
deteriorates and cracks, or 
appear and serious contamination of the 
meat handled in such equipment may take 
place, due to the filth which soon lodges © 
beneath the broken or punctured sheet 
metal. 

Modern-type packing-house metal equip-_ 
ment is constructed with a view of aiding 
sanitation. As far as possible, seams and 
joints are solidly and smoothly welded, and 
care is taken to eliminate other places | 


where tissue, blood or liquid might lodge _ 


and not be readily removed when the equip- 
ment is cleaned and washed. 

There is now taking place a gradual sub- 
stitution of rust-resistant metals for those 
metals that have a tendency to oxidize — 
under packing-house conditions. The os 

a 
» 


types of metals are giving excellent results 
and, although rather expensive, are finding 
favor with the packer as well as the inspec- 
tion authorities. It is altogether desirable 
that all equipment for inspecting viscera 
be constructed of rust-resistant metal. 
Other equipment and articles in the slaught- 
ering department that are improved through 
the use of rust-resistant polished metal are ‘ 
trucks and pans used in inspecting viscera, | 
trolley-hooks for cattle carcasses, meat- 
hooks of various kinds, skewers, and hog 
and calf gambrels. . 
SLAUGHTERING AND DRESSING LAYOUTS 


There has been considerable development 
in the last quarter of a century in design- 
ing and equipping departments in inspected 
establishments with the purpose of facili- 
tating operations and inspection. Conges- 
tion of operations interferes with the output 
of the establishment and also with the 
inspection. Orderly procedures in an in- 
spected slaughtering-plant, when there is 
ample space and equipment, make possible 
an output of clean and safe meat. There- 
fore, the layout of the various departments 

be carefully considered before a 
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municipal plant is erected, and all features 
which will facilitate the conduct of the in- 
spection should be included in the project. 

The plant should be planned and ar- 
ranged for the conduct of inspection, which, 
of course, includes sanitation. Some sug- 
gestions dictated by experience follow: 
When arranging for the slaughter of cattle, 
calves, sheep and swine in the same room, 
it has been found advisable to kill all ani- 
mals in the same part of the room so that 
the general direction trend of the successive 
operations, such as skinning, eviscerating, 
splitting, trimming and washing of the car- 
. Ohi casses, is toward the carcass coolers. 

Thus, the stunning and bleeding of the 
animals and the scalding and dehairing of 


main room; or, it would be better still to 
provide a separate room for these opera- 
tions with wall openings through which the 
carcasses, after the preliminary operations 
are completed, may be passed into the main 
room while suspended from the carrier 
rails. Whichever system is followed, there 


dling of the animals and their bodies; 
otherwise, the inspection will be impeded. 

In considering the arrangement of a 
slaughtering department for cattle, calves, 
sheep and swine in moderate numbers, the 
following general applications may be help- 
ful. In the event that the hourly rate of 
cattle slaughter is to be five to ten average- 
weight cattle on a single unit and the 
direction trend of operations is from one 
end of the room to the opposite end, it 
would be well to allow 6 feet 6 inches for 
the width of the knocking compartment and 
knocker’s platform; 5 feet for the width of 


“* the floor landing space for stunned cattle 


and space for the shackler; 8 feet for the 
width of the curbed bleeding area; 5 feet 
from the edge of the bleeding area to the 
drop-off to the siding bed; 16 feet from the 
drop-off at the siding bed to the hoist where 
the carcass is eviscerated; 15 feet from the 
point of evisceration to the header rail lead- 
ing to the cooler; and 3 feet between the 
header rail and cooler walls. These meas- 
urements, of course, are subject to modifica- 
tion if the layout is made to deviate from a 


straight line across the room. The floor 
drainage should be arranged with separate 
drainage inlets for the knocking-compart- 
ment area, curbed bleeding area, siding 
area, eviscerating area, and region where 
carcasses are trimmed and washed. 

The essential equipment in connect 
with cattle slaughter includes means 
flushing the oral and nasal cavities, insp 
ing heads, and washing and holding und 
identification the unrestricted heads 
viscera-inspection truck; facilities for 
final inspection and convenient hand-wash- 
ing places. Of course, means are necessary) 
for receiving in a suitable manner such 
material as head bones, feet, uteri, pizzles, 
hides and condemned carcasses and parts. 
This requires additional floor space for hai 
trucks or trapped and vented chute oper 
ings for conveying the material to a low: 
level. 

In municipal plants the hourly rate of } 
slaughter will seldom exceed 50 to 60 ar 
mals. For a hog-slaughtering unit to handle 
ten to 60 hogs in an hour, the layout shoul 
include a mechanically operated live-anim: 
hoist, bleeding-compartment, scalding- tub 
preferably of metal, dehairing machine, and 
40 to 70 feet of dressing-rail. The bleed- 
ing-rail should be of such height that the 
drop-off rail will be not less than 8 feet 6 
inches above the top of the scalding-tub : 
that the suspended carcass will clear the 
side or end of the tub as it reaches the point 
of drop-off into the tub. 

In arranging a dressing- and inspecting- 
rail having a length of 60 or 70 feet, it is 
highly advantageous to the veterinarian to 
install the rail about midway of its length 
in a U-shape loop with each of the two 
parallel sides of the loop having a length 
of about 12 feet and the base or connecting 
side with a length of about 10 feet. The 
carcasses are shaved and cleaned before 
reaching the loop. The operations within 
the loop are inspection of the cervical glands 
and head, eviscerating and splitting the 
carcass, and inspection of viscera and c¢ar- 


cass. 

This hog-dressing and inspection layout 
requires the workers who manipulate the 
upper part of the carcasses to stand on 
moderately 


high benches. Calves to be 
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dressed with the skins on, and sometimes 
sheep, are dressed on the hog layout, except 
that the hoisting device and bleeding-rails 
are separately installed. The hog-dressing 
rail throughout its length from the place 
of gambreling to the point where the car- 
casses are fully trimmed and ready for the 
cooler, and the calf- and sheep-dressing 
rails, where the carcasses are washed and 
eviscerated, should be followed beneath with 
shallow floor-gutters about 24 inches in 
width in order properly to dispose of escap- 
ing liquids and material incident to dress- 
ing operations. Properly installed facilities 
for washing hands and arms are necessary 
at convenient places. 

The handling and separating of the edible 
tissues and organs from the inedible parts 
of the head and viscera require close atten- 
tion to insure clean practices. Metal equip- 
ment is required, and that which uses con- 
siderable water is well installed if the 
drainage is discharged directly from the 
fixture into the drainage system. Mechani- 
cally operated equipment is available by 
which passed cattle viscera, which are 
always unwieldy to transfer by hand, are 
elevated to the viscera-separating table in 
a cleanly way. Paunch-cleaning equipment 
of a sanitary type is also procurable if the 
preparation of tripe is planned. 

With these and other modern appliances 
the risk of soiling the organs and fats in 
the work-up process is greatly reduced. If 
inedible and condemned materials are not 
reduced to grease and tankage on the prem- 
ises, then it is desirable to require that the 
fresh material be collected in a_ special 
room, from which, during the day, the 
denatured material, along with other refuse, 
may be hauled away. This room should be 
of good size and constructed with imper- 
vious floor and side walls. If casings are 
prepared, the operations should be conducted 
in a room quite separate from other rooms. 

In moderate-size or large slaughtering 
establishments it is advantageous to good 
sanitation to reserve a specially prepared 
place or room for the cleaning and washing 
of such equipment as hand trucks, metal 
tubs, buckets, meat-racks and trays. 

It is fitting that veterinarians should 
enter into local and state movements having 


- ~ 


for their purpose the production of whole- 
some meat. Also, when such measures are 
framed into law or ordinance, the veterina- 
rian has a community responsibility to use 
his influence to the end that the regulatory 
control be efficiently administered and con- 
ducted, particularly with respect to the ante- 
mortem and postmortem inspections and the 
requirements governing sanitation at the 
slaughterhouse. There are opportunities 
for practicing veterinarians to take leader- 
ship in bringing about and maintaining 
improved meat hygiene in the communities 
in which they reside. a 
ps 
Wildlife Refuges, Started in 1903, 
Now Total 250 


Federal wildlife refuges today are part 
of a coérdinated land-use program, for it 
has been recognized that wildlife can make 
the best use of certain areas. But the first 
federal refuge resulted from a fashion in 
women’s hats. 


Fashion decreed wild-bird feathers for 
women’s hats early in the century, and the 
extermination of many valuable birds 
seemed imminent. This threat resulted in 
the Pelican Island refuge off the Florida 
east coast, created March 14, 1903, by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Today, the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
administers 250 national wildlife refuges, 
totaling close to 12,000,000 acres. Of these, 
136 are for migratory waterfowl, 60 for 
other migratory birds, and ten for big 
game. During the past year, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt established 


calendar 


16 new bird reservations by executive order. 

Initially, most of the areas set aside for 
birds were small, rocky islands, small tracts 
of marshland of no agricultural value, and 
land adjoining reservoirs on reclamation 
projects. In recent years, the Biological 
Survey has focused attention on the needs 
of waterfowl and other migratory birds. 
Extensive submarginal areas along the 
main flyways of these birds in the United 
States have been purchased and set aside 


for their use. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Heit: 
During recent years, a great deal of work 
has been done to determine the true nature 
of a disease of fowls, accompanied by a 
a .* complex of symptoms such as varying de- 
4 grees of blindness and paralysis of limbs 
: es if and wings. Certain histologic structures, 
varying from slight cellular infiltration to 
hyperplasia and tumors of the same type 
wae | of cells, closely associated with leukemia 
and erythroleukosis-like manifestations, 


add to the complexity of the manifestations 
associated with this malady. 

The complexity of the disease has led to 
a variable terminology, which expresses in 
most cases a quite adequate nomenclature 
for single manifestations but inadequate 
as a name for the disease as a whole. There 
is usually considerable overlapping in the 
various expressions of the disease so that 
in each case the nomenclature used pertains 
to the type of cells in predominance. It 
would appear that all types of cells come 
from undifferentiated cells that can not be 
classified as long as they remain in this 
undifferentiated stage. These cells are the 
predominating cells in the lesions and are 
termed hemocytoblasts, which are cells pos- 
sessing potentialities toward any of the 
blood-type cells. 

A particular case in question can be def- 
initely classified into a definite type only 
when enough of these cells have differen- 
tiated sufficiently to determine their devel- 
opmental tendencies. Fowl leukosis is be- 
lieved to be a more apt term and may be 
used to designate in common all forms of 
the disease. Fowl] leukosis is commonly dif- 
ferentiated into three types: erythroid, 
myeloid and lymphoid. 

Erythroleukosis is used when premature 
cells as hemocytoblasts and all states of im- 


*Presented at the seventy-fourth annual meeting 
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mature erythrocytes are found in predo 
inating numbers in the peripheral blood, 
well as accumulations of these in the sple 
liver and bone-marrow. Myeloid leukosis 
used when immature granulocytic element 
as myeloblasts and myelocytes and hen 
cytoblasts are found as predominating ce 
in the peripheral blood and accumulati 
of these cells in the bone-marrow, live 
spleen and kidneys. Lymphoid type «a 
hemocytoblastosis are used to designate ; 
cases with proliferative accumulations 
Imyphocytes and hemocytoblasts 
peripheral nerves, central nervous syste 
iris, liver, spleen, kidneys and practically a 
visceral organs. Hemocytoblastosis will | 
used to designate tumors composed of hen 
ocytoblasts. 

A review of the literature shows that 
there are marked differences of opinion i 
regard to the relationship of the varioi 
manifestations in this condition. It is ger 
erally agreed that the nerve type (neur 
lymphomatosis gallinarum) and the ey 
type are closely related. There is, however, 
a difference of opinion regarding the rela- 
tionship of neurolymphomatosis gallinarum 


and lymphoid leukosis. There are also 
marked differences of opinion regarding 
the relationship of erythroleukosis and 


myeloid leukosis and lymphoid leukosis. It 
is quite generally agreed that the etiologic 
agent is a filtrable virus. 
The clinical symptoms, 
lesions and pathology of the various mati- 
festations of this have been ce- 
scribed in previous papers. Fowl! leukosis 
has been most often transmitted experimen- 
tally by intravenous injection of whole 
blood from an affected chicken to a healthy 
It has also been transmitted by injec- 


postmortem 


disease 


one. 


tions of tissue emulsions of affected tis- 
sues, by dried blood, by glycerin-preserved 
and by the injections of filtered 


of the American Veterinary 
Omaha, Neb., August 16-20, 1937. tissues 
ry 
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material. A review of the literature per- 
taining to the investigations carried out 
on the etiologic filtrate of fowl] leukosis 
does not reveal its behavior toward elec- 
trophoresis. With this in mind, this series 
of experiments was conducted to determine 
the migration of the fowl leukosis etiologic 
agent when subjected to electrophoresis. 
flectrophoresis, as defined by Buchanan 
and Fulmer,' is the phenomenon of the 
migration of colloidal particles under the 
influence of the electric current, anapho- 
resis and cataphoresis designating the 
migration to the anode and cathode, respec- 
tively. The etiologic factor of virus diseases 
has long been regarded colloidal in nature 
or associated with colloidal constituents 
present in blood-serum and tissue extracts. 
Consequently its behavior was believed to 
resemble that of colloids when subjected to 
electrophoresis. 

Von Angerer? was among the first to 
observe that bacteriophage in an electrical 
field migrated toward the anode. Later, 
Koch,’ in his studies on the Shiga bacteri- 
ophage, claimed that it moved toward the 
cathode. Neither Von Angerer nor Koch 
mentioned the hydrogen-ion concentration 
at which they worked. Since protein col- 
loids behave differently in acid and basic 
solutions, their results are difficult to in- 
terpret. 

Charles Todd‘ carried out some careful 
experiments on the nature of the electric 
charge of bacteriophage at a number of 
points over ranges between pH 3.6 and 7.6. 
His investigations showed that it possessed 
a negative charge because of its migration 
toward the anode. Herzberg,’ in experi- 
ments with vaccine virus, found that the 
virus in greater concentrations traveled at 
greater speeds. Lepine® worked on the 
cataphoresis of fowl pest. Lewis and 
Michaelis? found that the etiologic agent 
of Rous sarcoma was active between pH 4.0 
and 12.0 and carries an electronegative 
charge. Schwarte® showed that the serum 
virus of hog cholera migrates toward the 
positive pole at pH values from 5.0 to 9.0. 


METHODS AND MATERIAL 


The apparatus used was similar to that 
used by Schwarte, with some slight modi- 


fications. The two side arms of a large 
three-way stopcock were turned to a ver- 
tical position two inches from the center 
tap. Pyrex test-tubes (2x15 cm) were 
drawn out and welded to the arms of the 
stopcock in a vertical position. The capacity 
of the entire apparatus was 75 cc. The side 
chambers of the apparatus were connected 
by two inserted U tubes, 5 mm in diameter, 
with small glass bottles containing non- 
polarized electrodes. These tubes were filled 
with 1 per cent saline in 2 per cent agar. 
A motor generator equipped with a _ volt 
meter and a field rheostat proved to be the 
most satisfactory source of electricity. A 
millimeter was placed in the circuit to in- 
dicate the strength of the current passing 
through the apparatus. A uniform temper- 
ature of 387° C. was maintained throughout 
the experiments. The glass apparatus was 
carefully cleaned and sterilized. Two loose 
cotton plugs were introduced through the 
side chambers into the horizontal portion 
of the tubes one inch from the stopcock. 
In preliminary tests with dyes, there was 
no indication of diffusion beyond these cot- 
ton plugs for 24 hours, which was a far 
greater period of time than was required 
to run an experiment. 


The material used in these experiments 
originated from fresh tumorous ovary, 
liver, kidney and spleen of a bird affected 
with the lymphoid type of fowl leukosis. 
The tissue was yellowish-gray and lymph- 
oid-like in appearance. Histologically, the 
cells were similar in size and shape and 
were definitely lymphocytes. The material 
was macerated in sterile mortars until of 
a pasty consistency, then diluted (1:100) 
by the addition of physiologic saline solu- 
tion. The material was then filtered 
through cheesecloth to remove any larger 
particles and centrifuged for 20 minutes at 
2,550 revolutions per minute. The super- 
natant fluid was then passed through a_ 
Berkefeld “‘N” filter at 15 pounds pressure. 
The pH values were determined by means_ 
of the glass electrode described by Goodhue, — 
Schwarte and Fulmer.? The pH range used 
in these experiments was 4.01 to 9.01 and 
the potency of the agent was markedly _ 
affected at 4.01 and 9.01. Dilute sodium 
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hydroxide and hydrochloric acid in physi- 
ologic saline were used as buffers to secure 
the desired hydrogen-ion concentration. 
The buffers were sterilized, placed in a re- 
frigerator and then pH values checked be- 
fore use. The etiologic agent, after being 
adjusted to the proper pH values, 
placed in the center chamber of the sterile 
apparatus. The sterile buffer solutions 
were placed in the side chambers of the 
apparatus after the agar bridges were in 
position. The level of the liquid in the side 
chambers was slightly higher than the level 
of the etiologic agent in the center cham- 
ber, so that when the stopcock was opened, 
the movement caused by equalization of the 
liquid levels was toward the center cham- 
ber. This precaution was taken to prevent 
migration of the etiologic agent into the 
side chambers due to hydrostatic pressure. 

A current of 190 volts from a direct cur- 
rent motor generator was found necessary 
to maintain a flow of 30 milliamperes. In 


Was 


preliminary experiments it was found this 
strength of current apparently did not ma- 
terially affect the potency of the etiologic 
agent. For the sake of uniformity all ex- 
periments were conducted in the same man- 
ner and under as nearly the same condi- 
tions as were possible to maintain. All 
experiments were conducted for a period 
of six hours, with no interruption of the 
current at any time. There was no inter- 
ference with the apparatus in any way dur- 
ing the course of the experiments. At the 
end of the period in which the agent was 
subjected to the action of the electric cur- 
rent, the stopcock was closed, completely 
breaking the electric current. The agar 
bridges were removed from the side cham- 
bers of the apparatus and the liquids were 
withdrawn from the chambers with sterile 
pipettes and placed in sterile open Petri 
dishes in a calcium chloride desiccator for 
16 to 20 hours. The concentration by des- 
iccation was 40 per cent. Protein tests 
were negative on the liquids taken from 
both the positive and negative chambers. 


TRANSMISSION EXPERIMENTS 


In conducting transmission experiments 


with a disease such as fowl] leukosis, it 


C. D. LEE AND H. L. WILCKE 


seems of prime importance that one hav 
definite knowledge of the origin of the bir 
used for injection. The birds used in thes 
experiments were hatched at the laborato) 
from our own breeding flocks, kept sole! 
this A definite mating an 
hatching obtained for eac 
chick. The chicks from each hen were se; 
arated into series, that is, one for injectio 
In the event that 
developed in the 


for purpose. 


record was 


and one for a control. 
any cases of 
breeding flock during the experiment, the 
chicks from this hen and mating were im- 
mediately removed from the experiment 
and are not tabulated in the results. The 
controls were kept on a separate part o 


leukosis 


the farm and cared for by a caretaker wh 
had with other chickens. The 
birds were taken directly from the incu 
the which 
porches, and at m 


no contact 


bator to brooder houses, wer 


equipped with screen 
time were the birds allowed to be on the 
Com! 


ground. One breed, the Single 


White Leghorn, was used. 


EXPERIMENT I 


This experiment contained 36 susceptible 
chicks, placed in three isolated houses con- 
taining twelve chicks each. One cc of the 
liquid from each of the three chambers was 
injected intraperitoneally when the chicks 
were about ten days old. Table I gives the 
data on this group. 


DISCUSSION OF EXPERIMENT | 


In data collected from experiment I, over 
a period of 17 months, it was found that 
no cases developed in birds injected with 
the liquid from the positive pole, one case 
developed in birds from injections of the 
liquid from the negative pole and one case 
from the liquid from the central chamber. 
This experiment shows that few cases de 
velop at a pH level of 4.01 and that ther: 
was a tendency of migration toward the 
negative pole at this hydrogen-ion level. 
which is apparently near the lower pH 
limit of viability of the infectious agent. 
The controls of this experiment remained 
healthy throughout the 17 months. — 
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EXPERIMENT II 


This experiment contained 30 susceptible 
chicks, placed in three houses of ten chicks 
each. One ce of the liquid from each of 
three chambers was injected intraperi- 
toneally when the chicks were about ten 
days old. Table II gives the data on this 


group. 
DISCUSSION OF EXPERIMENT II 


In data collected from experiment II, 
over a period of 17 months, it was found 
that no cases developed in birds injected 
with the liquid from the positive pole, five 
cases (50 per cent) became infected fol- 
lowing injections of the liquid from the 
negative pole, and five cases developed from 
injections of the liquid of the central cham- 


TABLE I 
Birp | Harcnep | INgectep |AuTopstep | Sympr¢ 
38-S i None 
7 . 
38-Y ~ None 
=| 47-G |None 
=| 47-H | None 
2} 50-J 1-25-35 | 2-7-35 | 7-2-36 |None 
2-H iNone 
7-B Va None 
15-K 
18-G None 
34-K None 
19-H 7-2-36 |None 
25-H 7-2-36 |None 
 38-G 7-2-36 |None 
= 43-D 9-2-35 |Paralyze 
46-1 7-2-36 |None 
47-J 7—-2-36 |None 
5) 50-W | 7-2-36 |None 
=| 55-K | 7-2-36 |None 
7-2-36 |None 
7-2-36 None 
‘ 7-2-36 |None 
| 36-N 7-2-36 |None 
17-H 7-2-36 |None 
35-F 7-2-36 |None 
41-K = 7-2-36 |None 
=| 42-F 7-22-36 |None 
=| 47-K 7-2-36 |None 
«| 50-N 25-35 2-7-35 7-2-36 |None 
50-Q 7-2-36 |None 
3H 7-2-36 |None 
5-G 7-2-36 |None 
12-2-36 |Anemic 
Z| 
>| 16D 7-2-36 |None 
24-E 7-2-36 |None 


ber. 


more 


This experiment 


optimum level 


for 


shows clearly that 
migration takes place toward the negative 
pole at this pH level and that pH 5.01 is a 


this 


agent 


than 


pH 4.01. The controls of this group showed 
no manifestation of fowl leukosis during 


the 17 months. 


It is to be noted that many 


of the manifestations of fowl leukosis re- 
sulted from injections of this tumor filtrate. 


EXPERIMENT III 


This experiment contained 30 susceptible 
chicks, placed in three houses of ten chicks 
each. One cc of the liquid from each of the 


three chambers was injected intraperito- 
neally when the chicks were about ten days 
old. Table III gives the data on this experi- 


ment. 


IMS 


None 
None 
None 
INone 
iNone 
|None 
|None 
'None 


LESIONS 


|None 
|None 


|None 
|None 
None 


None 


|None 
'None 
\None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
| None 
|None 
|None 
None 
iNone 


| 
| 


|None 
iMyeloid bl 


Results of inoculation with tumor filtrate (pH 4.01). 


Enlarged ischiatic nerve 


ood-picture | 


DIAGNOSIS 


| Negative 
|Negative 
Negative 
| Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
| Negative 
| Negative 
| Negative 
Negative 
Negative 


Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Hemocyto- 
blastosis 

Negative 
| Negative 
| Negative 
| Negative 

Negative 
| Negative 
| Negative 
| Negative 


| Negative 
| Negative 


|Negative 


Negative 
Negative 
| Negative 
|Negative 
| Negative 
Negative 
|Mveloid 
leukosis 
Negative 
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DISCUSSION OF EXPERIMENT III 


In data collected from experiment III, 
over a period of 17 months, it was found 
that no cases resulted in the chicks injected 
with the liquid from the positive pole, five 
cases (50 per cent) became infected when 
injected with the liquid from the negative 

_ pole, and five cases developed in those in- 


the central 


jected 


with 


the liquid from 


Of the twelve birds used as controls for 
this experiment, one bird developed myeloid 
leukosis at about nine months of age. The 
other birds remained healthy through 
the experiment. 

EXPERIMENT IV 

Experiment IV contained 30 suscept 

chicks, placed in three houses of ten ch 


chamber. This experiment 
that at pH 6.0] 


negative pole. 


shows clearly 
migration is toward the 


It is worthy of note that several mani- 
festations of fowl leukosis developed from 


the injection of a tumor filtrate. 


TABLE II 


| Birp | Harenep | INsecteD |AUTOPSIED) SYMPTOMS | LESIONS 
A-1 1-25-35 None | None 
A-2 1-25-35 |None None 
A-3 1-25-35 None None 
ful A-4 1-25-35 None None 
A-5 1-25-35 | 2-7-35 7-1-3536 |None None 
=| A-6 1-25-35 None None 
A-7 2— 1-35 None 
A-8 1-25-35 iNone | None 
A-9 1-35 None iNone 
A-11 2- 1-35 None |None 
A-12 1-25-35 | 6-26-36 |None Large infiltrated liver and 
| spleen 
\-15 1-25-35 | | 7- 2-36 |None iNone 
\-14 1-25-35 7— 2-36 None None 
\-15 1-25-35 7-15-35 |Anemic, Swollen liver-myeloid blood 
icteric 
\-16 1-25-35 2-7-35 7— 2-36 |None None 
\-17 1-25-35 7— 2-36 |None None 
\-IS 2- 1-35 7-10-35 |Lameness Slight enlargement ischiatic 
| nerve 
A-19 2— 1-35 | 7— 2-36 [None None 
A-21 | 2-— 1-35 | | 9-21-35 |Paralysis /Enlarged ischiatic nerve 
\-22 1-35 | 12— 1-35 |Anemic, Myelogenous blood-picture 
icteric 
A-24 1-25-35 7— 1-36 |None None 
-27 1-25-35 7-25-35 | Paralysis Enlarged ischiatic nerve 
} A-28 | 25-35 | 1-36 |None |None 
| A-29 | 2- 1-35 S- 1-35 |None Tumors of liver, kidneys 
A-3 2- 1-35 | 2-7-35 7- 1-36 None None 
=| A-32 2— 1-35 | 7-15-35 (None ‘ Tumors of liver 
| 
A-35 2 | 1-386 [None None 
A-25 1-25-35 2-35 |Paralysis Ischiatic nerve enlarged 
A-26 1-25-35 7- 1-386 |None None 
| A-30 2— 1-35 | [None Enlarged liver, kidneys, 
spleen 


Results of inoculation with 


each. One ce of liquid from each of 
three chambers was injected intraper 
neally when the chicks were about 


month old. Table IV gives the data on 1 


experiment. 


DISCUSSION OF EXPERIMENT 


In data collected 


IV 


from experiment 


over a period of 14 months, it was foi 


tumor filtrate 


(pH 5.01). 


DIAGNOSIS 


Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 


Lymphoid 
leukosis 
Negative 
Negative 
M veloid 
leukosis 
Negative 
Negative 
Hemocyto- 
blastosis 
Negative 
Hemocyto- 
blastosis 
M veloid 


leukosis 


Negative 
Hemocyto- 
blastosis 
Negative 
Lymphoid 
leukosis 
Negat ive 
Lymphoid 
leukosis 
Negative 
Hemocyto- 
blastosis 


i Negative 
‘Lymphoid 


leukosis 
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ihat seven cases (70 per cent) developed 


in birds injected with liquid from the posi- 
No cases developed in birds in- 
cted with liquid from the negative pole 
md seven cases developed from injection 
This 


ve pole. 


f liquid from the central chamber. 


xperiment shows clearly that at pH 7.01 


nigration of the etiologic agent of 


eukosis 


hat the isoelectric point is between 


and pH 7.01. 


The various manifestations generally de- 
occurred in 


cribed as 
experiment 
tumor tissue. 


The controls of this experiment remained 
healthy throughout the period of the ex- 


fowl leukosis 
from the injection of filtered 


fowl 


is toward the positive pole and 


pH 


this 


form of fowl leukosis. 
from injections of liquid from the negative 
pole and seven cases developed from injec- 
tion of liquid from the central chamber. 


each, 


over a period of 


EXPERIMENT V 


DISCUSSION OF EXPERIMENT V 


This experiment contained 30 susceptible 
chicks, placed in three houses of ten chicks 
One ce of liquid from each of the 
three chambers was injected intraperito- 
neally when the chicks were one month old. 
Table V gives the data on this experiment. 


In data collected from this experiment 
17 months, it was found 
that seven birds (70 per cent) injected with 
liquid from the positive pole developed some 
There were no cases 


periment. 
I1I—Results of inoculation with tumor filtrate (pH 6.01). 
| 
| Harcuep | INJecrep |Auropsiep | SYMPTOMS LESIONS DIAGNOSIS 
\-3 1-25-35 None None Negative 
3 “35 1-25-35 None None Negative 
=| A-36 1-25-35 None None | Negative 
A-37 1-25-35 None None Negative 
A-38 1-25-35 2-8-35 |None None Negative 
Z| A-39 1-25-35 None None Negative 
\-40 2- 1-35 None None Negative 
=| 2- 1-35 None None Negative 
A-42 2— 1-35 None None Negative 
2— 1-35 None None. Negative 
a 
\-45 1-25-35 7-29-35 jleteric, Myeloid blood-picture, M veloid 
anemic swollen liver leukosis 
\-46 1-25-35 7— 2-36 |None None Negative 
| A-47 1-25-35 7— 2-36 |None None Negative 
3) A-4S 1-25-35 7-25-35 |Paralysis Enlarged ischiatic nerve Lymphoid 
leukosis 
"| A-49 1-25-35 S- 1-35 |None Enlarged liver, spleen, Lymphoid 
2 2-8-35 kidneys leukosis 
&| A-50 1-25-35 7— 2-36 |None None Negative 
A-5] 2- 1-35 7— 2-36 |None None Negative 
>| A-52 2- 1-35 8-12-35 |None Tumors of ovary 4 Lymphoid 
\-53 | 2- 1-35 7- 2-36 |None None Negative 
A-54 | 2- 1-35 7— 2-35 |None Enlarged liver, spleen, Hemocyto- 
kidneys blastosis 
A-56 1-25-35 7—- 1-36 |None None Negative 
| A-57 1-25-35 7-25-35 |None Enlarged liver Hemocyto- 
blastosis 
\-5S 1-25-35 7— 1-36 |None None Negative 
= A-59 1-25-35 7— 1-36 |None None Negative 
=| A-60 1-25-35 7- 2-35 |None None Negative " 
=| A-61 1-25-35 2-8-35 1-35 |None Tumors in liver Lymphomatosis 
A-62 | 2- 1-35 7- 2-36 |None None Negative 
z| A-63 | 2- 1-35 7— 2-35 |None Enlarged liver, spleen Hemocyto- - 
blastosis 
7, A-64 2- 1-35 7— 2-36 |None None Negative Ce. 
A-65 2— 1-35 5-36 |Paralysis Enlarged ischiatic nerve Hemocyto- 
blastosis 
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ETIOLOGIC AGENT OF FOWL LEUKOSIS 
for 
loid 
The 


{ee a This experiment shows quite clearly that weeks of age. Table VI gives the data « 
rs ‘ at pH 8.01 migration of the etiologic agent this experiment. 
a vs f fowl leukosis is tow ird the p itive pole DISCUSSION OF EXPERIMENT VI 
There were several different types of fowl 
> ae ae leukosis present in birds injected with In the data collected in this experime! 
pt She this experiment remained healthy through- that one bird injected with liquid from tl 
out the 17 months. positive pole developed leukosis. 
birds injected with liquid from the negati 
pole developed fowl leukosis, and two bir 
a This experiment contained 30 susceptible injected with liquid from the central cha: 
chicks, placed in three houses of ten chicks ber developed fow!] leukosis. 
5 Cae oa each. One ce of liquid from each of the This experiment shows that but few cas 
“week # ; three chambers was injected intraperito- developed at pH 9.01 and that there was 
Ree. neally when the chicks were about two tendency towards migration to the positiv: 
i oa TABLE 1V—Results of inoculation with tumor filtrate (pH 7.01). 
Birp | Harcuep | Injecrep |AuTOPSIED | SYMPTOMS LESIONS DIAGNOSIS 
tne gh 15-A 2— 1-36 |None Tumors of ovary, kidneys Lymphoid 
> leukosis 
wk a 39-D 12-20-35 |Emaciation, |Enlarged kidneys, liver, Hemocyto- 
weakness spleen blastosis 
ie - 25 39-1 11-11-35 |None Tumors of kidneys, liver Lymphoid 
a, leukosis 
a 3] 53-K 7— 7-36 |None_ None Negative 
55-D 2-23-36 |Anemic, Swollen liver-erythroleukosis |Erythroleukos 
4-26-35 icteric blood-picture 
| 58-I 1-27-36 |None Tumors of ovary Hemocyto- 
blastosis 
i <| 61-B 7— 7-36 |None None Negative 
67-C 7- 7-36 |None None Negative 
70-Q 2- 9-36 |Paralysis | Enlarged ischiatic nerve Lymphoid 
leukosis 
ao 75-C 3- 5-36 |None |Enlarged liver, spleen, Lymphoid 
2% kidneys leukosis 
5-K None None Negative 
10-L None None Negative 
he =! None None Negative 
15-L None None Negative 
19-K 1-26-35 7-7-36 |None None Negative 
=| 29-B None None Negative 
<| 25-M None None Negative 
; =| 30-C None None Negative 
None None Negative 
39-E None None Negative 
i 14-B | 2- 1-36 |Paralysis; |Enlarged ischiatic nerve; Eye-type lym- 
Shien: faded iris faded iris phoid leukosis 
| 15-F 7- 2-35 |Anemic, Myeloid leukosis blood- Myeloid 
icteric picture eukosis 
z| 19-C 9 6-35 |Paralysis of |Enlarged brachial plexus Lymphoid 
s| 36-1 | 11- 1-35 | None Large liver, spleen, kidneys |Hemocyto- 
< 5-9-35 5-24-35 blastosis 
errr” j ©} 37-L 2— 1-36 |None Ovarian tumor Lymphoid 
=| 39-Q | 10-21-35 |Paralysis Enlarged ischiatic nerve Hemocyto- 
blastosis 
er 75-J 10-21-35 |None Tumors of kidneys, ovary, |Lymphomatos! 
20-G 7— 7-36 |None None Negative 
41-H 7— 7-36 |None None Negative 
(h———- 53-R 7— 7-36 |None None Negative 
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pole at this hydrogen-ion level, which is 
apparently near the pH limit of viability 


of the etiologic agent. 


The controls of this experiment remained 


healthy throughout the 17 months. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


This series of experiments on the etio- 
logic agent of fowl leukosis shows clearly 
that the migration takes place toward the 
negative pole at pH values from 4.01 to 
place 
positive pole from pH values of 7.01 to 
9.01, the shift occurring at pH 7.01. 
isoelectric point of the etiologic agent is 


6.01. Migration takes 


toward the 


The 


l, 


eases of fowls. 
pressions 
chicks by 

» 


from one 


CONCLUSIONS 


The disease 


Taste V—Results of inoculation with tumor filtrate pH (8.01). 


INJECTED 


AvTopsiED | SYMPTOMS | 


Birp | HatcHep 
\-6)7 1-25-35 
A-6S 1-25-35 
1-25-35 
A-70 1-25-35 
A-71 1-25-35 
A-72 1-3 
= A-73 1-35 
A-74 
| 
\-76 | 2— 1-35 
| = 
4-80 | 1-25-35 | 
«| ASI 1-25-35 | 
= A-S2 1-25-35 
A-83 1-25-35 
= AS i-35 | 2-2 
\-S7 2- 1 5D | 
A-88 2— 1-35 | 
=| A-12 1-25-35 | 
“ A-100 1-25-35 | 
\-102 1-95-35 | 
1-25-35 
\-90 1-25-35 
1-25-35 
= A-92 1-25-35 | 
A-93 | 1-25-35 
| 1-25-35 
A906 2- 1-35 


somewhere between pH 6.01 and pH 7.01. 
Apparently, beyond the limits of pH 4.01 
and 9.01, the etiologic agent is inactivated 


or destroyed. 
-e* 


The term fowl! leukosis is used to in- 
clude in common the group of transmissible, 
leukemic, aleukemic and leukemic-like dis- 
its ex- 
may be transmitted to healthy 
injections of cell-free filtrates. 

The injection of a cell-free filtrate 
type apparently produces all of 
the various types considered as expressions 


in all 


LESIONS 


DIAGNOSIS 


Lymphoid 
leukosis 
Negative 
Negative 
Lymphoid 
eukosis 
Lymphoid 
leuke SIS 
|Negative 
Lymphoid 
leukosis 
Lymphoid 
leukosis 
Hemocyto- 
blastosis 
Lymphoid 
leukosis 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 
Negative 


S- 1-35 |None Enlarged liver, spleen, 
kidneys 
7~ 1-36 | None None 
7- 1-36 |None None hid 
S- 1-35 |Weakness  |Tumors of ovary 
7-15-35 |None Tumors of liver 
| 
1-36 |None None 
11- 4-35 |None Tumors of liver, spleen 
7-25-35 ‘None en of liver, ovary 
Q— 2-35 |None ‘Enlarged liver 
3-35 | Paralysis ischiatic nerve 
None 
None | None 
None | None 
None None 
7-77-36 |None | None 
| None 
| None iNone 
None | None 
None None 
None 
7-25-35 | Paralysis Enlarged ischiatic nerve 
8- 1-35 leteric, ‘Bone-marrow affected; 
anemic | myeloid blood 
7- 7-35 |None | None 
9- 1-35 |Icteric, ‘Swollen liver; myeloid blood | 
anemic 
8-15-35 | None ‘Enlarged liver, spleen, 


7- 9-35 Faded iris 
9 1-35 | Paralysis 
7— 7-36 |None 

7— 7-36 |None 

8— 5-35 |Anemic 


kidnevs 

Faded iris 

Enlarged ischiatic nerve 


None 

|None 

Swollen liver, kidneys 


| Negative 


Negative 

Lymphoid 
leukosis 

M veloid 
leukosis 


Mveloid 
eukosis 

Hemocyto- 
blastosis 


|Eyve-type 
| Hemocyto- 


blastosis 
Negative 
Negative 
Erythroleukosis 
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Vi-—Results of inoculation 


H. L. WILCKE 


with tumor filtrate (pH 9.01), 


| Birp Harcnep | INjecrep SYMPTOMS LESIONS 
Z-200 7- 7-36 |None None Negative 
| Z-201 | 7— 7-36 |None_ |None Negative 
| Z-202 | 7— 7-36 |None None Negative 
S| Z-203 7- 7-36 |None | None Negative 
S| Z-204 7— 7-36 |None | None | Negative 
Z-205 2-13-35 | 2-26-35 9-19-35 |None Tumors of ovary |Lymphoid 
> | leukosis 
7- 7-36 |None_ None Negative 
7- 7-36 |None | None Negative 
Z-208 7-28-35 |Teteric, Mye loid plood- -picture M veloid 
anemic, leukosis 
weakness : 
Z-209 7— 7-36 |None None Negative 
Z-210 iNone None Negative 
Z-211 iNone None Negative 
= Z-212 | None None _ Negative 
Au! Z-213 | None None | Negative 
Z-214 2-26-35 | 7-7-36 |None Negative 
Z-215 None | None Negative 
=) 7-216 None None Negative 
Z-217 None None Negative 
“| Z-218 «4 None None Negative 
| Z-219 None None Negative 
7-220 7— 7-36 |None None- Negative 
«| 2-221 7- 7-36 |None None Negative 
Z-222 7-36 |None None Negative 
| 7-223 7— 7-36 |None None Negative 
=| 2-224 12— 1-35 |Paralysis Mnlarged ischiatic nerve Hemocyto- 
2-13-35 2-26-35 blastosis 
Z-225 7— 7-36 |None None Negative 
=| 2-226 Lg 7— 7-36 |None None | Negative 
Z-2:27 7— 7-36 |None None Negative 
Z-228 7-23-35 |None Enlarged liver Lymphoid 
leukosis 
Z-229 7-36 |None None Negative 
7 


of this disease, as neurolymphomatosis 
gallinarum, associated with eye lesions; 
hemocytoblastosis, lymphoid, erythroid and 
myeloid leukosis were transmitted by a 
common etiologic agent. 


3. The behavior of the etiologic agent 
of fowl leukosis, when subjected to electro- 
phoresis, is so like that of a virus that 
there seems little doubt that fowl leukosis 
is due to a filtrable virus. 


4. The etiologic agent of fowl leukosis 
migrates toward the negative pole at pH 
values of 4.01 to 6.01 and toward the posi- 
tive pole at pH values of 7.01 and 9.01. 

5. The etiologic agent of fowl leukosis 
carries a positive charge between pH levels 
4.01 to 6.01 and a negative charge from pH 
values 7.01 to 9.01. 


6. Protein tests show the etiologic agent 
was separated from its associated proteins 
by the electrophoretic method. 

7. The isoelectric point of the etiologi: 
agent was found to be between pH values 
6.01 and 7.01. 
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American Vultures and the Toxin of Clostridium 
Botulinum’ 


Ng 
Bureau of Biological Survey, U. 


An ornithological approach to a bacteri- 
ological problem most fittingly describes the 
course of events that have led to the prep- 
aration of this paper. It explains also cer- 
tain deficiencies in treatment of a subject 
worthy of the most skillful handling and 
exacting technic that the science of bac- 
teriology can supply. Presentation of the 
data at hand at this time, however, is occa- 
sioned by a desire to leave with more com- 
petent workers in that field a suggestion 
for research prompted by certain ornitho- 
logical made in connection 
with a study of avian botulism conducted 
au few years ago.' 

In the course of that earlier study, a total 
of 69 species of wild birds, embracing 21 
families, were recorded, at one time or an- 
other, as having been affected by the 
malady. In all instances in which bacteri- 
ological proof was forthcoming, the intoxi- 
cation was demonstrated to have been 
caused by Clostridium botulinum, type C. 
further differentiation of the organism, 
which apparently is accountable for most 
epizodtics of botulism among wild birds in 
this country, was made by Gunnison and 
Coleman,” as type C, alpha, a varietal term 
first used by Gunnison and Meyer, a few 
years earlier.*. Besides a variety of shore 
birds and waterfowl, a number of passerine 
birds, gulls, terns, hawks, herons, cor- 
morants, pelicans and grebes also were 
aflicted. Under conditions prevailing in 
the field, there seemed to be little difference 
in the susceptibility of the affected species, 
except that governed by variations in body 
weight. Laboratory experiments, however, 
revealed that domestic pigeons were highly 
su-ceptible to injected doses; that ducks 
were less susceptible; and that gulls were 
relatively resistant. Gunnison and Cole- 
mon? demonstrated that the minimum 
le-\al oral dose for pintails was from 
100.000 to 200,000 guinea-pig minimum 
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By R. KALMBACH, Washington, D. C. 


S. Department of Agriculture 


lethal doses of toxic culture, while from 
3,000 to 10,000 guinea-pig mld were fatal 
when injected. 

Throughout the three years of field work 
devoted to this study of avian botulism by 
the writer (1929, 1930, 1931), as well as 
throughout the period of an earlier inves- 
tigation,‘ no affected turkey vultures were 
Since these birds fed regularly 
on decaying carcasses of birds that had 
succumbed to the disease, the thought arose 
that these birds probably were highly re- 
sistant, at least to oral doses of type-C 
toxin. Realization of the fact that turkey 
vultures through their feeding habits have 
for ages been thrown in intimate contact 
with the toxin elaborated by C. botulinum 
strengthened that surmise. As a sequel to 
this inference, a few experiments were car- 
ried out with four turkey vultures and the 
results reported upon as follows': 


observed. 


An oral dose of 30 ce of a type-C culture 
(of which a 0.0,001-ce intraperitoneal dose 
was sufficient to kill a pigeon) failed to 
have any effect. Intraperitoneal doses of 
1, 5, and 10 ce likewise produced no symp- 
toms, and a dose of 15 ce caused only a 
slight, temporary weakness in the legs and 
wings about 24 hours after injection. A 
culture of type A of fair potency (the 
minimum lethal dose for a guinea pig 
being between 0.001 and 0.0,001 ce, intra- 
peritoneally) also produced no effects with 
injected doses of 1 and 5 ce. However, 10 
ce caused a slight temporary impairment 
of locomotion two days after administra- 
tion. The most startling results were ob- 
tained with a highly potent type-B culture 
(the guinea-pig minimum lethal dose be- 
ing 0.00,005 by injection). Intraperitoneal 
doses of 5, 10, and 15 ce failed to produce 
any noticeable symptoms. The last of 
these doses was the equivalent of 300,000 
guinea-pig minimum lethal doses, and indi- 
cated a tolerance expressable by the ratio 
of 0.04 ce of injected toxin for every gram 
of body weight.* 


*The type-A culture originated from material col- 
lected near Windom, Minn., by Dr. M. F. Gunder- 
son; the type B was obtained from the Patho- 
logical Division of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry; and the type © came from “duck-sick- 
ness” material collected in western Nebraska. 
Their identities were determined by Dr. Gunder- 
son_and Dr. Il. T. Giltner, of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 
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Although the turkey vultures’ used 
weighed about eight times as much as an 
average guinea pig, the excessive injected 
doses that they withstood with little or no 
indication of symptoms were far 

than any administered sublethally to other 
: ‘aie. In view of the usual disparity 

# between oral and injected doses, the writer 

- questions whether turkey vultures would 

succumb to any oral dose of type-C toxin 
that they might ingest while feeding under 
natural conditions. 

The pronounced tolerance displayed by 
ngs turkey vultures to the toxin of type-( 

botulinum gave rise to conjecture as to 
“ti possibility of demonstrating antitoxic 
properties in the blood-serum of these 
birds. In venturing to present the results 
of a few simple experiments directed 
toward that end, the writer wishes to lay 
no claim for accomplishment in the highly 


greater 


specialized field of research with normal 
blood-sera. Biirgi, Mackie, Finkelstein, 
Gibson, Gordon, Timmerman and others 


have dealt at length and in painstaking de- 
tail with this exceedingly involved problem. 
In the main, the research of these investi- 
gators has aimed to demonstrate the pres- 
ence of natural agglutinins, complement 
fixation, bactericidal action, and related 
phenomena in vitro with the use of blood- 
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- TABLE I—Action of turkey vulture serum* on the toxin of types A 
in domestic pigeons.+ 


serum of man, as well as with that of + 


ox, horse, sheep, guinea pig, rabbit, w! 
rat, and other domestic and _ laborat 
animals. Tests have been made with 


large number of organisms covering a w 
range of human and animal disea; 
Mackie and Finkelstein alone employed 


different organisms or strains of organis: 


in one approach to the problem... Am 
these were two species of Clostridium, 
welchii and C. As far as t 
writer has been able to learn, however, 
type of C. botulinum has been employed 
similar or related blood-serum experime: 
That normal blood-serum of the vari 
mammals listed contains substances t 
react with bacteria in the test-tube, | 
ducing agglutination, complement fixati 
and bactericidal action, has been quite ¢ 
initely established. It has even been c¢ 
tended that “specific antibodies for vari 
types of antigens occur naturally in 
serum of particular animal species.’’® 
though the present contribution adds n 
ing to the theoretical aspects already 


sporogenes. 


forth in this well-explored field, it do: 


submit information on the gross react 
of blood-serum of creatures (turkey ; 
black vultures) that has, apparently, 
been recorded. The organisms involved 
these experiments, particularly C. bot, 
and C Clostridium votulin 


Toxin 


SERUM 
MENT PIGEON Dose Doser 
Type 
(cc) (CC) 
a 0.005 \ — Dead between 50 and 60 hrs. 
b 0.005 \ 0.5 | Vulture | Affected at 48 hrs.; remained prostrate u 
death on 11th day following dose 
a 0.05 ( Dead in less than 1S hrs. e * 
bt 0.05 C 0.5 | Vulture | Dead in less than 22 hrs. % 1° 
0.05 0.5 Vulture | Not affected 
0.125 ( Dead in hrs. 
b 0.125 ( 0.5 Pigeon Slightly affected at 8 hrs.; dead in less than 
hrs. 
r 0.125 ( 0.5 Chicken | Slightly affected at 8 hrs.; dead in less than 
hrs. 
d 0.125 } 0.5 Vulture | Not affected 


*The serum used in these 
tTabular presentation of the 
omitted, largely for the reason that a loss of toxin 


experiments came from a turkey vulture shot at Beltsville, Md. 
results in experiments 


has b 
ds 


2 to 5, in which a type-B toxin was used, 
potency had occurred, resulting in inconclusive 


In two of these experiments (4 and 5), in which an excessive dose had been administered, a limited } 
tection was afforded by the vulture serum. 
* tAdministered seven hours after toxin injection, at a time when the bird was paralyzed in wing: 


legs. 
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num, type C, likewise seem to have been 
neglected in earlier studies. 

In a series of experiments carried out, 
in 1932, with domestic pigeons, an attempt 
was made to discover any protective effect 


of the serum of the turkey vulture 
(Cathartes aura septentrionalis) against 
the toxins of types A, B and C C. botuli- 


yum. When serum and toxic cultures were 
administered, they were held in mixture for 
15 minutes, and injection was made intra- 
peritoneally at a point beneath the posterior 
end of the sternum of the pigeons. The re- 
sults of these experiments are given in 
table I. 
DISCUSSION OF RESULTS IN EXPERIMENTS 
1, 6, AND 7 


With respect to type-A C. botulinum, an 
apparent limited protection was indicated 
(experiment 1). As stated in the second 
footnote to table I, the results with type B 
were inconclusive, largely for the reason 
that the culture had undergone a loss in 
toxicity. With respect to type C, a protec- 
tion was indicated in the case of bird ¢ in 
experiment 6. When, however, the injection 
of serum was delayed until pronounced 
symptoms had appeared (bird b in experi- 
ment 6, no appreciable protection resulted. 
Further indication of the protective effect 
of vulture serum was disclosed in experi- 
ment 7, in which pigeon d was unaffected 
by a dose that killed control bird a in eight 
hours. That the serum of pigeons or chick- 


ens, when held in mixture with toxic cul- 
ture for 15 minutes, also exerts an influ- 
ence on potency was indicated by the delay 
in death of birds b and ¢ in experiment 7. 


It may also be stated at this point that 
a small quantity of this same vulture serum 
was subjected to tests for specific C. botu- 
linum complement-fixing bodies in the 
Pathological Division of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry. No such bodies were 
found against type A, and, unfortunately, 
the quantity of serum was insufficient for 
further tests with types B and C at that 
time. 

At a later date, experiments were carried 
out using the serum of the black vulture 
(Coragyps atratus) in an attempt to show 
antitoxic properties against the toxin of 
type-C C. botulinum. The serum was col- 
lected by the writer in June, 1933, from 
five birds trapped near Palacios, Texas. It 
was pooled, phenolized immediately, and 
placed in refrigeration a few hours later. 
These experiments, in which guinea pigs 
were used in place of pigeons, were carried 
out in October and December of that same 
vear, and the toxic culture used originated 
from the liver of a pintail duck that had 
died of “duck sickness” on the Bear River 
Migratory Bird Refuge, Utah, in August, 
1933. It was identified as type C, the prev- 
alent form of C. botulinum in “duck sick- 
cases, by Dr. Ivan C. Hall, of the 
University of Colorado Medical School, and 


ness” 


Tarte IIl—Action of blood-serum of the black vulture (Coragyps atratus) on the toxin of type-C 
Clostridium botulinum. 


JOSE OF JOSE 
“XPERIMENT | GUINEA PIG (GM) CULTURE SERUM RESULTS 
(cc) (cc) 
. 
8 a 552 0.5 Dead 22 hrs. later 
b 581 0.5 0.5 Dead 22 hrs. later 
560 0.25 Dead 48 hrs. later 
b 567 0.25 0.5 Survived 
( 695 0.25 0.5* Survived 
10 a 532 0.1 Dead 48 hrs. later _ 
b 567 0.1 0.5 Survived 
588 0.1 1.0 Survived 
d 610 0.1 20 Survived i 
11 a 567 Survived 
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bore the designation, “U. of Colo. No. 
6962.” 

In an initial group of four experiments 
in this series, involving two guinea pigs 
each (one serum-treated and one control), 
the toxic culture had not been diluted suf- 
ficiently with the result that all animals, 
both serum-treated and control, succumbed. 
Consequently these data are not submitted 
in tabular form. In each instance, how- 
ever, the serum-treated animal outlived the 
comparable one not so treated. It should 
be emphasized at this point that, in this 
group of experiments as well as in the 
others of this series set forth in table II 
(with a single exception noted in the 
table), the toxin and the serum were not 
mixed for a period of time before injection, 
as in the case of the pigeons listed in table 
I, but were administered separately and 
almost simultaneously on opposite sides of 
the body. Injection was made intraperi- 
toneally, and, for the experiments set forth 
in table II, a 1:200 dilution was made of 
the culture that produced death so suddenly 
in the experiments previously mentioned. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS IN EXPERIMENTS 
8 TO 11, INCLUSIVE 


The results obtained in this group of ex- 
periments in which a toxie type-C culture 
had been diluted 1:200, but which still was 
potent enough to kill with a 0.1-ce dose a 
532-gram guinea pig (pig a in experiment 
10) in 48 hours, more clearly indicated a 
protective action of the vulture serum. In 
experiment 8 the dose (0.5 cc) was still 
large enough to obscure the _ protective 
action, since both the serum-treated and 
the control animals had died when observed 
22 hours after dosage. In experiments 9 
and 10 complete protection was afforded 
against doses that killed control animals in 
less than 48 hours. In experiment 11 a 
dose of 1.0 cc of serum alone was injected 
with no ill effects. 

SUMMARY AND COMMENTS 

Experiments, first reported upon in 
1934,1 have shown that the turkey vulture 
(Cathartes aura septentrionalis) is highly 
resistant to both oral and injected doses of 


type-C Clostridium botulinum toxin as we 
as to injected doses of types-A and B toxi: 
A tolerance to injected doses of 0.04 ce of 
potent type-B culture for every gram 
body weight was indicated. 

When mixed for 15 minutes with tox 
cultures, the serum of the turkey vultu: 
gave indication of limited  protecti 
against type-A C. botulinum (table | 
With type B the results were inconclusiv: 
owing largely to a loss of toxicity in th: 
cultures used. With type-C C. botulinu 
evidence of toxin-destroying or neutralizing 
properties was indicated. 

When used in the role of an antitoxin 
and injected intraperitoneally into guing 
pigs that previously had received variabl 
doses of type-C culture (table II), mon 
pronounced protective action of this serum 
was disclosed. 

These limited experiments, which were 
suggested by field observations made dur- 
ing a study of avian botulism,' indicate th 
desirability of turning to wild creatur 
for answers to, or at least enlightenme! 
on, some of the processes and reactions tha 
may have had their hereditary beginnin 
in the distant past. Further and mor 
thorough study is needed in the effect o 
natural blood-serums on the toxin of th 
several types of C. botulinum and in thi 
field the blood of the various vulturi 
birds offers intriguing possibilities. Not 
only is there more to be learned regarding 
the blood-serums of the two North Amer- 
ican vultures (the turkey and the black), 
but the blood of the various avian carrion 
feeders of Africa offers interesting fields 
for experimentation with those types 
C. botulinum peculiar to their habitats. 
Even more inviting are the _ possibilities 
that might come from experimentation 
with the blood-serum of American vultures 
against the C. botulinum toxins of type © 
beta (the C. parabotulinum of Seddon) ©! 
of type D, present in Africa, but with 
which the North American birds have ap- 
parently never come in contact. 
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Selected Males Increase Weight 
of Pullets’ Eggs 


Pullets going into production generally 
lay small eggs. Because such eggs are 
small, they grade lower and bring lower 
prices. 

By using selected males, at the National 
Avricultural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Md., Dr. C. W. Knox and M. W. Olsen, of 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, in 
four years have developed White Leghorn 
pullets which start laying large eggs so 
much sooner that the December average 
egg weight has jumped from 21.9 ounces 
per dozen to 24.6 ounces per dozen. There 
was no culling of pullets during the test. 

As a result, the average egg weight for 
the entire first year of production went 
from 23.2 ounces per dozen to 24.8 ounces 
per dozen. Twenty-four ounces per dozen 
is the minimum for large eggs in the top 
United States grades. 

Males used in the breeding pens were 
selected on the basis of their sisters’ aver- 
ave egg weight the first two years of the 
test, and during the past two years were 
selected on both their sisters’ and daugh- 
ters’ average egg weight. 

Average egg weight made steady gains, 
as shown by the December averages from 
year to year. The eggs averaged 21.9 
ounces for December of 1934, the year the 
test’ began. For the same month in 1935, 
before the breeding work had time to pro- 
duce results, average weight dropped to 
21.2 ounces per dozen. But in December, 
1996, it jumped to 22.9 ounces and, then, 
to 25.2 ounces in 1937 and 24.6 for Decem- 
ber, 1938, 


its periodical literature is the greatest 
treasure of a learned profession; its books, 
the greatest of its legacies. 


Federal Lands Help Big-Game 
Animals 


Out of a total of 5,000,000 big-game ani- 
mals in the United States, nearly 2,000,000 
are on federal lands, say naturalists of the 
U. S. Biological Survey who recently com- 
pleted a nation-wide big-game inventory in 
cooperation with local, state and federal 
agencies, 

A million and a half big-game animals 
were reported in national forests, 43,000 in 
national parks, and 32,000 in federal ref- 
uges, though most of the refuges are main- 
tained primarily for birds. 

Deer accounted for 4,500,000 out of the 
national total. Biological Survey officials 
point to the interesting fact that there are 
twice aS many deer on state and private 
lands as there are on federal areas, but 
there are twice as many other animals on 
federal lands as there are on state and pri- 
vate areas. This indicates, they point out, 
that the federally owned areas are espe- 
cially important for the rare and less abun- 
dant species. 


Less than a generation ago, 1,500 diam- 
eters was the limit of microscopic magnifi- 
cation. The limit was set by Zeiss, expert 
German microscopist. L. C. Graton, micro- 
scopist of Harvard, now magnifies objects 
6,000 diameters and sees no. theoretical 
limit to still greater magnification. Obvi- 
ously in the future of medicine, the results 
of this invention are incalculable, as the 
enlargement is equivalent to increasing a 
postage stamp to an area of eight acres.— 
Science News Letter. 


Few migrating birds fly higher than 5,- 
000 feet.—_U. S. Biological Survey. 
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Suckleya a Polauious Plant 


By FRANK THORP, JR. and A. W. DEEM, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Colorado Experiment Station 


During recent years, some unexplained no established common name, it is suggested 
cattle losses have occurred in the plains sec- that it be called “poison suckleya.” 
tion of northeastern Colorado. In a number The stems of the plant are prostrate (fig, 
of instances cattle have died suddenly in 1), often reddish-tinged and rather fleshy, 
the vicinity of completely or partially dried- becoming very brittle after frost. The 
up water holes or shallow ponds. Various leaves are rather round, tapering to a 
explanations have been given as to the broadly wedge-shaped base; the margins 
cause of these deaths. In some instances have short, triangular teeth, and the leaf- 
bloat caused by eating large quantities of stalk usually is as long as the thin part of 
succulent material was suspected. In other the leaf. The stems and leaves, when young, 
cases a diagnosis of “forage poisoning” was may have a mealy appearance, as if sprin- 
made, and in at least one instance anthrax kled with tiny flakes of bran, but usually 
was suspected, which led to the immuniza- they become smooth very early in their 
tion of a number of animals. Water samples growth. 
from various sources have been received at Two kinds of flowers are present. Those 
the laboratory of the Chemistry Section of producing pollen are near the tips of the 
the Colorado Experiment Station, on the branches, and the seed-producing flowers 


suspicion that the water itself might con- are clustered in the axils of the leaves 
tain a toxic principle. nearer the base of the plant. The seed is 


In August, 1937, two cases were called to enclosed in two scales which are joined 
our attention, in which seven cattle died except at the notched tip. These alae 
very suddenly. Among the vegetation near scales at maturity are 4 inch or less in 
the dead cattle, in both instances, a number length and dark in color. The enclosed seed 
of plants, later identified as Suckleya suck- ‘urns a veaiioh brown. — 
leyana, were found. Portions of-this plant Distr toution: Listed in the manuals as 
were found in the rumen contents of one of 0C°¢Urring in valleys, along streams, from 


the dead animals which was brought to the Montana to Colorado, S. suckleyana is men- 
tioned as being rare. Specimens were sent 


to the National Herbarium at Washington, 
_ Since the reported history and symptoms p © from near Fort Collins, Colo., for 
were similar to those of cane poisoning, @ jgentification. This brought a request for 
_ qualitative determination for hydrocyanic jerbarium material, since this species is not 
_ acid was made on some of the plant and a we) represented in the collection at Wash- 
_ strong positive reaction resulted. The so- ington. 
_ dium picrate paper test was used for the The plants were reported for Colorado 
_ qualitative determination of hydrocyanic by Rydberg in 1906, in his “Flora of Colo 
- acid, according to the method described by rado,” as from Denver. Cheyenne Wells, and 
Henrici.1 six miles southeast of Golden. They are 
now rather prevalent in moist sink holes 
8 around the borders of lakes and irrigation 
General description: Although S. suckley- reservoirs in the area east of Fort Collins, 
ana is called rare in botany manuals, it has (ojo. 
fae become rather common in northeastern INVESTIGATIONS 
: Colorado in moist bottoms and water holes . d 
: and along the edges of lakes. Since it has H ydrocyanic acid content: After hydro- 
i cyanic acid had been found in one specimen 


SUCKLEYA SUCKLEYANA (TORR.) RYDB. 


*Received for publication, April 18, 1938. of S. suckleyana, a survey was made of 
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SUCKLEYA SUCKLEYANA, A POISONOUS PLANT 


premises and localities where previous losses ney? found that the hydrocyanic acid con- 
had been reported. In a limited amount tent of cane varied from none to 0.023 per 
of travel, the plant was found growing in cent when grown on-untreated soil. He 
20 water holes located in four counties: found that the hydrocyanic acid content in- 
Larimer, Weld, Logan and Morgan. At or _ creased as nitrate was added to the soil. 
near eight of these water holes, 22 cattle 

died during the past summer, with a his- ANIMAL-FEEDING EXPERIMENTS 

tory which suggested hydrocyanic acid Cattle: In an effort to determine the 
poisoning. Plants were collected from a_ toxicity of S. suckleyana for cattle, two 
number of these places, and all gave a posi- young, vigorous animals, about 144 years 
tive reaction for hydrocyanic acid. A quan- old, were obtained from the owner of the 
titative* determination was made on sam-_ ranch on which four cattle had previously 
ples from two different sources. From one died. On this place the experiment was 
water hole a specimen of a mature plant conducted September 9, 1937. Feed and 


. Poison suckleya (Suckleya suckleyana) ; greatly reduced in size. 


which had apparently been responsible for water were withheld from the cattle for 24 
the deaths of eight cattle contained 0.0,364 hours, and a quantity of the freshly gath- 
per cent of hydrocyanic acid. Three speci- ered plant from the source which showed 
mens of much younger plants, taken from 0.0,364 per cent hydrocyanic acid was placed 
the bottom of the Empire Reservoir, con- before them in a dry lot. They ate a very 
tained 0.005, 0.002, and 0.011 per cent, small quantity of the weed soon after it was 
respectively, of hydrocyanic acid. Soil given, after which it was ignored. The 
samples from these areas were found to be cattle were observed for five hours, during 
rich in nitrates.t For the purpose of com- which time no abnormal behavior was no- 
parison, a quantitative hydrocyanic acid ticed. Preparations were then made to 
determination was made on a specimen of force-feed the two animals. 
stunted, partially dried sorghum. This had Some of the S. suckleyana was finely 
0.0,135 per cent of hydrocyanic acid. Pinck- ground with a food-chopper, and approxi- 
Ann. mately a gallon of the material was given to 
each by means of mach-tube and 
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washed down with about 3 gallons of 
water. The first to receive the ground plant 
was a Hereford steer estimated as weighing 
550 pounds. In about 20 minutes after 
force-feeding, the steer showed evidence of 
beginning distress manifest by disinclina- 
tion to move, glassy eyes, muscular twitch- 
ing, licking the lips with the tongue, drib- 
bling urine, and eventually staggering (fig. 
2). Finally, unable to stand, the animal 
went down in 40 minutes after the feeding. 
At this time, the visible mucous membranes 
showed a reddening which changed before 


half-hour after death. The heart was not 
dilated, and its muscular wall was normal. 
There was a visible congestion of the my- 
cous membrane covering the folds of the 
abomasum and the initial portion of the 
duodenum. The bladder, despite the con- 
tinuous dribbling of urine, was distended. 
No other lesions were observed. The por- 
tions of the plant which had been volunta- 
rily eaten were all found in the rumen, 
while the ground material was found 
entirely in the reticulum, omasum, 


abomasum, and initial portion of the duo- 


Fic. 2. Steer used in suckleya-feeding experiments, staggering before falling 
as a result of poisoning. 


The heart became fast 
and weak and eventually irregular. Res- 
_ piration was slow and labored. While down, 
the head was drawn back; occasional 
spasms occurred, followed by swinging of 
the legs and head. Following a spasm, res- 
piration would cease for a moment, the 


2 animal would appear as dead and then 


would revive. This chain of symptoms con- 
_ tinued until the final spasm. After res- 
_ piration ceased, the heart continued to beat 
The steer died one hour 
and 40 minutes after receiving the ground 

plant (table I). 
The autopsy showed that the blood was 
gulate within a 


denum. A sample of the rumen contents 
taken from this animal gave a strong posi- 
tive test for hydrocyanic acid. 

The second animal used in this experi- 
ment, a 600-pound Hereford heifer, was 
fed approximately the same quantity and 
in the same manner. The symptoms pre 
sented were identical and followed the same 
course as in the previous case, up to the 
time the animal went down. This occurred 
in 30 minutes after feeding. Instead of 
allowing the case to proceed, 4 gm of 
sodium nitrite in a 10 per cent aqueous 
solution was given intravenously at this 
time. When the injection was made, the 
blood from the jugular vein was bright red. 
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Recovery following the administration of 
sodium nitrite was rapid. However, in 15 
minutes, 6 gm of sodium thiosulfate in a 
10 per cent solution was administered in 
a like manner. The animal was then ex- 
tremly vigorous, making medication diffi- 
cult. The venous blood appeared to have a 
normal color. In an hour following the 
last treatment, the heifer was contentedly 
eating hay and was apparently normal. In 
a later observation the animal appeared to 
have recovered completely (table I). 


were then driven to a water tank in a dry 
lot where they drank at will. In a period 
of 2% hours, one animal was observed 
drinking four times and the other three. 
During this time, no ill effects were noted 
(table I). It was then decided to force- 
feed some of the material. 

The smaller animal, which weighed ap- 
proximately 450 pounds, was given about 
1 gallon of the finely ground plant by 
means of a stomach-tube. The material was 
washed down with 2 gallons of water. This 


TABLE I—Cattle-feeding experiments with Suckleya suckleyana. 


AMOUNT 
EATEN 
VOLUNTARILY 


HCN In 
WEIGHT 


(LBs. ) (%) 


RESULT 


AMOUNT 
Force-FEp 
(GALS.) 


SyMPTOMS 


APPEARED Resuut 


Little 
“a 


550 0.0,364 


600 | 0.0,364 


Grazed 3 hrs. 
Grazed 3 hrs. 


450 0.011 
600 0.011 


Negative 


Negative 


Negative 
Negative 


1 20 min.; went |Died, 1 hr. 40 min. 


down in 40 min. 

30 min.; stagger-/Treated: NaN0Os, 

ed, lay down Na,S.03; recov- 
ered 

Negative Remained normal 


Remained normal 


None 


Losses of cattle being grazed on the vege- 
tation in the bottom of a large irrigation 
reservoir (Empire Reservoir, Fort Morgan, 
Colo.) had been reported to the Colorado 
Experiment Station for several years. In 
surveys conducted in this reservoir during 
the past two years, it was found that 
S. suckleyana. constituted a major portion 
of the plant growth. 

The above factors made it advisable to 
conduct a feeding experiment to determine 
the toxicity, for cattle, of the plants grow- 
ing there, 

The experiment was conducted on the 
area from which the plant yielded the high- 
est concentration of hydrocyanic acid (0.011 
ber cent). For this experiment two young 
Holstein cattle were obtained from a herd 
that had been grazed every forenoon on 
the vegetation in this reservoir. Food and 
water were withheld for 14 hours. The 
atimals were then driven into the bed of 
the reservoir and herded in an area where 
8. suckleyana was the predominating plant. 
Both animals ate this readily and contin- 
lously for a period of three hours. _ They 


animal was observed carefully for 11° 
hours, during which time no ill effects 
were noted. Further observations failed 
to disclose any subsequent evidence of poi- 
soning in either animal (table I). 

Sheep: One report previously received 
led the investigators to suspect that eating 
S. suckleyana may have been the cause of 
death to a number of sheep and lambs in 
one flock. In an effort to determine the 
toxicity of this plant for sheep, two ani- 
mals were used. 

Table II shows the results obtained in 
the sheep-feeding experiments. The symp- 
toms, course, and postmortem findings were 
comparable to those observed in cattle 
(fig. 3). 

Rabbits and guinea pigs: In addition to 
demonstrating the toxic effect of S. suck- 
leyana for cattle and sheep, it seemed ad- 
visable to determine the susceptibility of 
laboratory animals. For that purpose a 
quantity of the plant showing the highest 
concentration of hydrocyanic acid (0.0,364 
per cent) was ground finely and sufficient 
water added to cover it completely in a jar. 
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TABLE II—Sheep-feeding experiments with Suckleya suckleyana. 


AMOUNT 
EATEN 
VOLUNTARILY 


HCN In 
PLANT 


(%) 


ANIMAL 


RESULT 


AMOUNT 
Force-FEep 


(Qts.) 


SYMPTOMS 


APPEARED RESULT 


Small ewe | 0.011 Very little 


Negative 


10 min.; went 
down in 20 


1.0 


Recovered 


Large ewe 


Remained normal 
Remained normal 


18 min.; remained | Recovered 


standing 


6 min.; went down|Died in 30 min. 
8 min. 


The jar was sealed and placed in the in- 
cubator at 37° C. for 72 hours. Some of 
the liquid was withdrawn and used for the 
test. 

Table III summarizes the experiments 


_with laboratory animals. 


SUMMARY 
In making a limited survey of the plains 


section of northeastern Colorado, Suckleya 


: suckleyana was found growing in a number 
of water holes and irrigation reservoirs. 


Field evidence would indicate that this 


plant has been responsible for numerous 


cattle losses in this section of the state. 


S. suckleyana has been found by chemical 
analysis and feeding tests to be cyano- 
genetic. The qualitative test for hydro- 
cyanic acid was positive for every specimen 
examined. Quantitative tests showed a 
variation of hydrocyanic acid concentration 
from 0.0,364 to 0.002 per cent, as compared 
with 0.0,135 per cent contained in a sample 
of stunted cane. 

The S. suckleyana which had the highest 
hydrocyanic acid concentration (0.0,364 per 
cent) proved, when force-fed, to be toxic 
for cattle, sheep, rabbits and guinea pigs. 
Symptoms of intoxication developed rap- 
idly, followed by death or a quick recovery, 
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TaBLE IIlI—Administration of aqueous extracts of Suckleya suckleyana to guinea pigs 
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and a rabbit. 


ANIMAL 


WEIGHT 


HCN In 
PLANT 


(%) 


AMOUNT OF 
EXTRACT 
(cc) 


SymMpToms 
APPEARED 
(M1n.) 


RESULT 


Guinea pig 
Guinea pig 


Rabbit 


350 gm 
350 gm 


34 grown 


0.0,364 
0.0,364 
0.0,364 


10 


5 


20 


5 
5 


5 


Died in 20 min. 
Recovered in 30 min. 


Died in 30 min. 


depending on the quantity administered. 
The sodium nitrate and sodium thiosulfate 
treatment brought about rapid recovery in 
one heifer which showed increasingly pro- 
gressive symptoms of intoxication induced 
by artificial feeding. 
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Executive Board Elections 


This is the year for regular elections 
in Executive Board districts 4 (Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Tennessee, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Florida, Cuba, the West 
Indies, and South America) and 10 (Ohio 
and Michigan). Members of the Executive 
Board to represent these two districts for 
five-year terms, dating from the close of 
the Memphis meeting, are to be elected. 
Ballots for the primary election have been 
Mailed to all members in good standing 
(dues paid to date) in the two districts. 
The polls for nominations will remain 
open until April 28. 


Yes suh! We'll be seein’ yo’ all in 
August 28-29-30-31-Septem- 
ri. 


a 
New Fort Dodge 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., announce 
the opening of three new branch offices, so 


as to be able to offer better service to their — 


customers. The new locations are: 


29 West 11th Ave., Columbus, Ohio me 


‘ 


226 So. Madison St., Peoria, IIl. 
310 Jackson St., Sioux City, Iowa 
Each branch is ideally located, carries a 
complete stock, and has exceptional and up- 
to-date refrigeration facilities for biolog- 


ical products, according to the announce- 
ment. 


A cow being milked by a Bartley, Neb., 
farmer stepped on a cat’s tail. The cat 
scratched the cow. The cow kicked the 
farmer’s wife, fracturing the woman’s leg. 
When the farmer tried to help his wife, the 
cow kicked him, breaking his leg. 
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How the Work of the National Live Stock and 


Meat 


Board Relates to Veterinarians’ 


By R. C. POLLOCK, Chicago, Ill. 


Secretary and General Manager, National Live Stock and Meat Board 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN VETERINARY 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 


I want to assure you that it is indeed a 
pleasure to be invited to appear on the pro- 
gram of your convention. Particularly is 
it a privilege at this time when you are ob- 
serving your Diamond Jubilee convention. 

The subject assigned me today is this: 
“How the Work of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board Relates to Veterinarians.” 
I would like to have turned this subject 
around to read like this: ‘The Importance 
of the Veterinarian to the Live-Stock and 
Meat Industry and Humanity,” because I 
feel deeply the importance of your work. 

An occasion such as this, in which your 
organization marks the passing of 75 years 
in its existence, deserves more than pass- 
ing comment. Some day, without doubt, 
the history of the nation’s live-stock and 
meat industry will be written. Writers will 
fittingly depict the story of an industry 
which had its beginnings along a fringe 
of the Atlantic seaboard and which moved 
westward with the pioneers—an industry 
filled with romance, hardships and tri- 
umphs. 

That story will not be complete unless it 
pays just tribute to the men of the veteri- 
nary profession, a profession which has 
been an indispensable factor in the progress 
of the industry. Few of us stop to consider 
the tremendous part which your profession 
has played in the advancement of this in- 
dustry. As veterinarians you have been 
sentinels, standing guard, ready to act at 
all times when the health of our live-stock 
population has been threatened. 

It is a far cry from the days when “horse 
doctor” was the term applied indiscrimi- 
nately to the members of the veterinary 
profession, to today. Science has entered 
the veterinary field, research is proving of 


assistance. Year by year, your profession 
has reached new heights. You occupy a 
high plane and the service which you ren- 
der to all branches of the live-stock indus- 
try is of untold value. 

MANY PROBLEMS SOLVED 


The late Theodore Roosevelt once made 
this apt statement: “It’s a bully good thing 
to be up against a problem.” The idea he 
tried to get across was the fact that prob- 
lems develop initiative and leadership. If 
that be true, it is no wonder that your pro- 
fession has made such signal advancement. 
Looking back over the years, there is plenty 
of proof that you have been up against 
many problems. Outbreaks of disease 
among live stock have been frequent. New 
control methods for various diseases have 
had to be worked out. Invasions of live- 
stock diseases have been effectually met 
through concerted effort. 

In the May issue of The Country Gentle- 
man, I was interested in a short article on 
this subject, “A Debt to the Vets.” In 
part this article reads as follows: 

Much credit for the successful live-stock 
production of the past twenty-five years must 
go to veterinarians. The extensive scope 
and development of the industry over the 
whole country would hardly have been pos 
sible without the efficient control of conta- 
gious animal diseases. ; 

Foot-and-mouth disease, pleuropneumonia 
and rinderpest, which have taken heavy tolls 
in many foreign countries, have been kept 
out of the United States by the vigilance of 
veterinarians. Tuberculosis, the fourth great 
bovine scourge of the world, is practically 
controlled in this country and within a year 
this whole nation will be officially accredited 
as free of this disease. This campaign alone 
is a memorial to the veterinary profession, 
as it represents the most successful specific 
farm program ever undertaken. Tick fever 
in the South and cattle scabies of the West 
were once wide-spread, and both have been 
conquered by veterinary discoveries and con- 
trol measures, 


I consider that a fine tribute to the pro 


*Presented at the seventy-fifth annual meeting fession—one which very well expresses 


of the American Veterinary Medical Association 
New York, N. Y., July 5-9, 1938. ON 


* some of the things I had in mind. 
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often, however, I believe that the layman 
fails to realize that the work of the veteri- 
narian along these and other lines bears a 
vital relation to human health. What would 
our meat supply be were it not for our 
system of federal meat inspection. This 
branch of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
which is so ably headed by Dr. John R. 
Mohler, has contributed immeasurably to 
human health. 
MEDICAL SCIENCE AIDED 


Veterinary research has in many cases 
been responsible for opening up new fields 
in medical science. The development of 
vaccines, serums, bacterins and other prod- 
ucts has kept pace with the needs of the 
profession. 

Before going further I have a thought in 
mind which may be out of place but which 
| would like to present. It seems to me 
that the work of the veterinary profession 
has not in the past received the attention 
that it should. You men have perhaps been 
negligent in letting the public know about 
your achievements. I feel sure, however, 
that such meetings as this help greatly in 
focusing attention on the work you are ac- 
complishing. 

NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 


In speaking of the work of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, I first want to 
acquaint you with the set-up of the organ- 
ization. The Board represents the entire 
live-stock and meat industry—live-stock 
growers and feeders, live-stock marketing 
agencies, meat packers and meat retailers. 

The object of the Board as stated in its 
constitution is “to initiate and encourage 
education and research in regard to live- 
stock and meat products and to disseminate 
correct information about meat in the diet 
and its relation to health and to do all 
things necessary to promote the interests 
of the live-stock and meat industry.” 

Now that is quite a sizeable job consider- 
ing the fact that this industry is one of the 
largest if not the largest in the nation. 
There are approximately 163,000,000 head 
of cattle, hogs and sheep on our 5,500,000 
farms. Last year, more than 100,000,000 
head of meat animals moved to market and 


than 1,100 packing-plants process these ani- 
mals and the meat is sold over the counters 
of 160,000 retailers. 

I have already spoken of the fact that 
research plays an important part in the 
veterinary profession. When our Board 
was organized, it was considered that a 
strong research program was very neces- 
sary. We needed to know the facts about 
meat and to stop propaganda from diet 
cranks and food faddists who were telling 
the public that the use of meat was asso- 
ciated with such diseases as hardening of 
the arteries, rheumatism, high blood-pres- 
sure, kidney ailments and others. 

MEAT RESEARCH PROGRAM 


So we began a meat research program. 
Through the National Research Council, 
through scientists on the staffs of leading 
colleges and universities, this program was 
made possible. 

One of these fellowships was established 
at the University of Rochester. Five years 
of work paved the way toward establishing 
the value of liver in the prevention and 
treatment of anemia. You know what this 
discovery has meant in the saving of the 
lives of thousands of persons suffering 
from this disease. 

’ Research was carried on at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago relative to the use of meat 
in reducing diets. It was the general be- 
lief that persons on a reducing diet should 
eat little or no meat. We wanted to find 
out whether that belief was true or false. 

Over-weight persons varying in age from 
14 to 67 years coéperated in this study. 
They were given the privilege of eating 
meat three times a day. These men and 
women enjoyed their meals, kept up their 
regular duties and lost weight at the aver- 
age rate of from ten to twelve pounds per 
month. This discovery of the value of meat 
in the reducing diet has attracted nation- 
wide attention. 

Following the discovery of the value of 
meat for reducing diets, another study was 
begun to determine the value of meat in 
the weight-gaining diet. This study re- 
vealed the fact that patients on a diet 
which included liberal amounts of meat 
gained an average of 11%4 pounds per week 
per person. It seem to be a 
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it-or-not” story to think of meat as of value 
in both the weight-reducing and the 
weight-gaining diet. In the reducing diet, 
however, lean meat is used. In the weight- 
gaining diet, the fat of the meat is not 
removed. 


EFFECTS OF PROTEINS ON KIDNEYS 


Another study which we carried out was 
designed to determine whether or not a 
high protein (meat) diet was harmful to 
the kidneys. The results of this study 
showed that a liberal use of meat did not 
cause kidney damage. 

At the present time, we are carrying on 
research work at three universities. At 
the University of Minnesota, for example, 
we are studying the nutritive values of 
lard. These studies are showing that lard 
is a good source of fatty acids essential for 
health and growth. The studies have 
brought out that in comparison with other 
fats, lard produces better growth. 


AS A SOURCE OF VITAMINS 


‘There used to be a rather prevalent idea 
~ that meat was not a good source of vita- 
mins. We are carrying on vitamin studies 
with meat, which are showing that meat is 
one of the richest sources of vitamin B and 
also ranks high in vitamin G. 

Based on average servings, meat is 
known to be a richer source of protein, 
phosphorus and calories than any other 
food. It is also well to remember that the 
protein of meat is of the highest quality. 
Because of the fact that it is high in energy 
and rich in minerals and protein, meat is 
now recognized by the medical profession 
as an essential food in the diet of the child. 

So much for this type of research. At 
the same time, a fact-finding program, 
initiated by the Board, is under way at 21 
state agricultural experiment stations and 
in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

This is a very interesting study in that 
all angles of the subject of meat are stud- 
ied, including producing, processing, and 
meat cookery methods. What we are really 
trying to find out in these studies is the 
methods best suited to the production of 
meat of a quality that the public wants to 


PREPARING MEAT FOR THE TABLE 


The cooking phase of this work has acty. 
ally revolutionized the preparation of meat 
for the table. For instance, we have found 
out that the searing and basting of roasts 
are unnecessary practices. We now know 
that high temperatures waste both meat 
and fuel. We know that cooking a roast 
at moderate temperatures not only saves 
shrinkage but also results in a more palat- 
able roast. 

Now the facts we are securing in this 
research program are valuable. They tell 
a striking story for meat as a food which 
builds strong, healthy bodies. But all of 
you men know that such knowledge must 
be “put to work,” if the effort expended in 
research is to be justified. And so we 
carry on an educational program. 

This program is so extensive and it is 
carried on through so many channels that 
I do not have the time to cover it in detail 
in this address. I can hit only a few of the 
high spots. 

Naturally we are concerned with reach- 
ing the nation’s housewives with this meat 
story. They are our chief food buyers. 
Their budgets include a very large per- 
centage of the $8,500,000,000 rung up each 
year on the cash registers of the country’s 
food stores. These housewives buy and 
prepare the major portion of our meat 


supply. 
a SCHOOLS OF MEAT COOKERY 


How do we reach these housewives? 
Well, there are various ways, but one of 
our most important contacts is through our 
schools of meat cookery. During the fiscal 
year just closed, we held these schools 
in 96 cities from the New England states 
to the Pacific Coast and from Minnesota 
to Texas. 

While many foods are prepared in the 
schools, we stress meat. Our lecturers give 
four days of thorough instruction in how 
to buy meat, how to cook meat, how t 
serve meat and the food value of meat. 
Our lecturers have demonstrated the pre 
aration of 54 meat dishes and 21 dishes 
made from lard during the year. We reach 
thousands of other housewives, too, through 
various contacts. In the past year we have 
distributed nearly 2,000,000 meat recipe 
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We do not forget the retail meat dealer 
in this program, because he is the indus- 
trys salesman. He has a pretty important 
job when you consider that meat is sold 
over retail counters at the average rate of 
16 tons per minute. Our chief contact with 
retailers is through merchandising schools 
and we held these schools this past year in 
138 cities. 

In these schools we conduct demonstra- 
tions, showing the men of the trade some 
of the newer kinks in cutting meat. Our 
specialists introduce new meat cuts and 
show their utilization. They suggest ways 
for selling the less-demanded cuts, ways of 
displaying meat to the best advantage, and 
how to advertise meat. In short we do 
everything possible to help retailers “sell 
more meat.” 

PROFESSIONAL GROUPS CONTACTED 


Then there are the medical and dental 
professions. We find that physicians, den- 
tists, dietitians and nurses are tremen- 
dously interested in the results of our re- 
search program. We maintain close contact 
with more than 17,000 of these professional 
folk through distribution of our literature 
on meat and nutrition. They are putting 
this literature to good use. We also con- 
tact these professional groups at their an- 
nual conventions. During the past year, 
for example, we set up exhibit booths at 
the convention of the Chicago Dental So- 
ciety, at the Biennial Nursing Convention 
and at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association. 

As an organization we are teaching the 
meat lesson to the younger generation. We 
hold meat judging and meat identification 
contests for college students, vocational 
agriculture students and 4-H Club members. 
In the past twelve months, we have given 
meat lectures and demonstrations before 
more than 100,000 high school students on 
assembly programs. A total of 13,774 high 
school and college students entered our 
meat poster contest. The posters stressed 
the food value of meat. Our meat text- 
books are being used in hundreds of schools 
and colleges. 

EXHIBITS 


Besides these features of our activities, 
the Board sets up meat exhibits at fairs, 


live-stock expositions, food shows and con- 
ventions—49 of them last year. We pre- 
pared 56 pieces of new meat literature 
covering all phases of the subject of meat. 
Through coéperation with stations through- 
out the country, meat information is reach- 
ing millions of homes through the radio. 

Gentlemen, these are just a few of many 
activities under way to reach 130,000,000 
consumers with a better knowledge of meat. 
It would not be possible with our present 
limited budget to cover the field as we do, 
if it were not for the interest and support 
being given us by organizations in the in- 
dustry and outside the industry. 

We are working closely with colleges and 
universities, public utilities companies, ho- 
tels and restaurants, railroads, authors, edi- 
tors, health departments, manufacturers, 
government agencies, publishers, charity 
and relief organizations, farm equipment 
manufacturers, woman’s clubs and many 
others. 

These and other interests are giving us 
their whole-hearted codperation because 
they recognize that the live-stock and meat 
industry is a leader among industries and 
that meat is the leading food in the Ameri- 
can dietary. 

In closing I want again to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity of appear- 
ing on your convention program. I know 
that you have the interest of this great live- 
stock and meat industry at heart and that 
you are interested in the program I have 
described. 

I trust that in our various fields we can 
be of mutual assistance. You have the op- 
portunity of passing on this newer infor- 
mation concerning meat. You can do your 
part in tellling the story of meat as a leader 
in the elements which build and maintain 
health—an indispensable food for workers 
in every walk of life. 

At the same time, we will deem it a pleas- 
ure, as the opportunity is presented, to call 
attention to the splendid service which you 
are rendering to human health as well as 
the health of the nation’s live-stock. It is 
a service, the value of which can not be 
measured in mere dollars, but whose bene- 
fits reach to every man, woman and child 
in America. 
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A Type of Equine Colic or Obstipation Common 


in the Tropics* 


By G. A. ROBERTS, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 
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There are many kinds and causes of 
colics in the equine species (horses, mules 
and donkeys). In the tropics, however, the 
classes of equine colics are not so numer- 
ous as in the colder climates. It is not the 
object of this article to discuss colics in 
general. Rather, one type which the writer 
has frequently encountered in several of 
the islands bordering the Caribbean Sea — 
including the Dominican Republic — will 


be discussed. 


HISTORY 


We first encountered the type of colic 
under consideration on the island of Saint 
Croix, Virgin Islands, in 1929, when 47 
cases were seen between July 1, 1929, and 
June 30, 1930. During 1930-31, we ob- 
served 137 cases; during 1931-32, 325 
cases; 1932-33, 456; 1933-34, 797; 1934-35, 
186 cases, and during 1935 to January 31, 
1936 (when the writer left the island), 
81 cases. By going to Saint Croix, the 
writer thus became a “Jonah” for the 
equine industry there. 

The island is not large and the number 
of animals is not great (3,000 equine ani- 
mals only). Hence, we saw practically all 
of the cases that occurred during the 
above-mentioned years. Before 1929, a 
few sporadic cases had occurred. The dis- 
ease became enzoodtic during 1929-30 and, 
later, epizodtic. We suspected that gross 
infestation with larval strongyles was the 
cause of the disease and carried on our ex- 
perimental work, during the months of 
light incidence of the trouble — March to 
August, 1934—in a locality that pre- 
viously had been severely affected. 

At this place, about 150 equine animals, 
which were all that could be found, were 
treated with several doses of carbon tetra- 
chloride, followed by the administration of 


*Presented before the Houston Veterinary Asso- 
ciation, Houston, Texas, May 5, 1938. 
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Fowler’s solution. The Rss was that 
there were very few cases among the 
treated animals during the _ succeeding 
months, despite the fact that these same 
months were a period of high incidence 
(797 cases) in other parts of the island. 

The following year, the government in. 
stalled a large number of feed-racks ani 
encouraged the cleaning out of stalls and 
corrals at least once a week. Some owners 
failed to clean out the stalls regularly and 
would throw the cut grass on top of old 
manure. Nevertheless, there was a redu- 
tion of cases, from 797 to 186, the ensuing 
year. 

The writer frequently observed this same 
disease in three of the larger Caribbean 
islands and, no doubt, it exists in others. 


ONLY EQUINE SPECIES SUSCEPTIBLE 


It should be noted that only the horses, 
mules and donkeys heavily infested with 
strongyles were susceptible to this trouble 
Cattle, sheep and goats fed and kept unde 
identical conditions did not show any ill 
effects. The age (if old enough to ea 
grass), sex and condition play no part in 
the trouble, all members of the species thus 
being equally open to attack. There is 10 
immunity or tolerance developed, for we 
have often treated the same animal two or 
three times during the same season; some 
as often as six times. Many cases had t0 
be treated in successive seasons. 

As a rule, only a few of the animals a 
any given place would be affected at the 
same time, but there were many excep 
tional instances. In one case, a mare, 4 
colt, a horse and a donkey were stricket 
on the same day. Not infrequently, # 
many as ten or more of a band of 30 to 4 
would be affected within a period of twelvé 
hours. On one occasion, the writer W# 
informed, at 5:00 a. m., that two animals 
had died and two. more were dying. By 1:00 
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p. m., 19 animals out of a band of 36 were 
affected. On investigating, we found that 
a rather heavy rain of two nights previous 
was accountable for the trouble. The rain 
had washed a considerable amount of ma- 
nure from the corral down to the grassy 
area where the animals were herded. 


SEASONAL FACTORS 


Sporadic cases may occur in any month, 
but 90 per cent of the cases we observed 
in Saint Croix occurred between September 
and March, the peak months being Octo- 
ber, November and December. Very few 
cases occurred during the warm months, 
April to August. 

Some degree of moisture is necessary to 
cause an outbreak. Most cases that follow 
moderate showers appear within twelve to 
24 hours. Cases that follow heavy rains 
nearly always appear 24 hours later. In 
Puerto Rico, most of the cases have been 
observed after the heavy rainy season in the 
cool part of the year. Few, if any, cases 
have followed rains in the warm months, 
April to August. 


mare 


FEEDS AND FEEDING “wie 


The disease quite frequently appears 
when animals are not pastured properly. 
If too many graze on the same area, if a 
small area is used too frequently, if the 
animals are herded at the same place too 
often, or if they are tethered on the same 
ground over a period of time, chances of 
an outbreak of the trouble are greatly 
increased. 


Ninety-five per cent of the cases in Saint 
Croix, however, have been caused by feed- 
ing the animals cut grass thrown over old 
manure, as already pointed out. A few 
years back, most of the sick animals had 
been fed from feed-troughs, which eventu- 
ally rotted and had to be replaced. But, 
economic conditions became bad and many 
owners did not buy new troughs. Instead, 
they adopted the custom of throwing the 
feed on top of accumulated manure, with 
the result that there was a prolific increase 
in various species of strongyles. No ma- 
terial change in the character of the feed 
itself had been made. 


The feed usually consisted of freshly cut, 
clean, choice Guinea grass, although Para 
grass was used at times. During the cane- 
cutting season (January to June), cane 
tops were frequently fed. During that sea- 
son, while conducting our research, we did 
not find any greater incidence of the trou- 
ble than when grasses were fed. Too, most 
cases occurred, as stated before, during 
October, November and December; in other 
words, before many cane tops were avail- 
able for feeding. 

The writer observed an interesting case 
in a clean, new pen. The grass for feed 
was cut the afternoon before, from an area 
previously grazed heavily by mules. The 
morning following the feeding of this 
grass, 14 of 19 mules became ill. An in- 
vestigation revealed that some of the grass 
had been washed. The water that had been 
used was centrifuged and the sediment 
showed a rather heavy infestation with 3 in-— 
fective strongyle larvae. a 


SYMPTOMS 


= Hes, - 


As in many diseases, there is quite a 
variation in the symptoms. The most char- 
acteristic feature, however, is an obstipa- 
tion with little or no effort to defecate. 
The bowels appear to be paralyzed. This 
symptom may or may not be accompanied 
by mild or violent colicky pains. Again, 
these pains may or may not be associated 
with slight or excessive flatulency of the 
stomach or large intestine. In some cases 
the animal shows no signs of distress until 
it is near death, which in untreated cases 
occurs usually in twelve to 48 hours, or, in 
a few cases only, after four or five days. 

The temperature, pulse and respiration 
in uncomplicated cases are little altered 
until the later stages, when the pulse and 
respiration become accelerated. Near the 
end, the pulse becomes imperceptible. 

Often, one’s attention is called to the ill- 
ness of the animal by its refusal to eat or 
drink and its frequent but futile attempts 
to urinate. Further inspection reveals that 
there is no defecation. The trouble, there- 
fore, is not urinary but digestive. If feces 
are passed voluntarily, or after a purge, 
they are heavily coated with mucus. Oc- 
. we have encountered cases of a 
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subacute pleurisy, with or without obstipa- 
tion, which we could account for only as a 
possible invasion of the lungs by larvae. 
A few cases showed cerebral disturbances, 
which we attributed to larvae having 


reached the brain. led 
Aa, 
AUTOPSY FINDINGS 


Here again, some variation occurs. The 
common lesions found were marked en- 
gorgement of the visceral veins and small 
or larger hemorrhages in the walls of the 
intestines and within the corresponding 
mesentery. Undoubtedly, many hemor- 
rhages were due to toxemias, but the writer 
is tempted to advance the theory that some 
were due to strongyle larvae penetrating 
the intestinal wall and the mesentery. 

In over 100 autopsies, all cases showed 
an aneurysm, in the anterior mesenteric 
artery, encasing a thrombus and several 
larvae of Strongylus vulgaris. In several 
cases it was observed that the walls of a 
portion of the intestines were dark, thick- 
ened and softened (degenerated), indicat- 
ing that an embolus had obstructed the 
flow of blood. In some instances the ef- 
fects of the larval invasion were a sclerosis 
of the wall of the aneurysm and calcareous 
nodules on the surface of the intestines, 
spleen, liver and mesentery. 

There was an excess of fluid contents 
within both small and large intestines in a 
few cases, but usually the contents of the 
large intestine were dry, though rarely 
showing an impacted condition. Impaction 
was present, however, in some cases. In 
two instances, even the last few feet of the 
small intestine were involved. 

Some cases disclosed sections of the small 
intestine distended with fluid and, on both 
sides of the distended area, the organ was 
contracted, indicating a paralysis of the di- 
lated portion. Owing to extreme fermen- 
tation, sometimes before death and some- 
times after, the stomach and the diaphragm 
often were found to be ruptured. 

The only parasites encountered invari- 
ably and in great numbers were various 
species of strongyles, these being confined 
mainly to the cecum and the first and sec- 
ond divisions of the large colon. Occasion- 


ally, other parasites were encountered, as 


Habronema sp. in the stomach and Ascaris 
equorum and Anoplocephala perfoliata jn 
the small intestine. The latter were found 
also in the cecum. Oxyuris equi was oces- 
sionally present in the small colon and 
rectum. 

No species of Gastrophilus ever was ep- 
countered in any autopsy made in Saint 
Croix. Several writers have ascribed the 
disease to the larvae of Gastrophilus, but 
such played no part in the cases we en- 
countered on the island; and, in the opinion 
of the writer, rarely, if ever, have these 
species been accountable for the trouble 
elsewhere. Of course, these larvae can 
cause other forms of damage. 


ETIOLOGY 


Since the specific cause of the disease has 
not been proven satisfactorily, the discus- 
sion of etiological factors has been deferred 
to this point. Several have been carefully 
considered, namely: (1) a poisonous plant 
(or possibly another form of poison, or a 
lack of a mineral balance or some vitamin) ; 
(2) a bacterial or protozoan infection; (3) 
a mycotic agent, and (4) a parasitic infec- 
tion of a verminous nature. 

1. The premise that a poisonous plant 
is the causative factor was eliminated, be- 
cause most of the cases occurred where 
clean, freshly cut, choice Guinea grass was 
the sole feed. At the beginning, we were 
suspicious of a leguminous plant, Clitoria 
ternatea, but just as many cases continued 
to appear when all plants, except Guinea 
grass (Panicum maximum), were excluded. 

Most of the early cases occurred near the 
center of the island, where the greater 
number of equine animals are raised. Later, 
the trouble appeared wherever such aui- 
mals were being kept, whether on the coast 
or on the higher hill lands. This certainly 
indicated that no particular type of soil 
is responsible for the trouble, yet such 4 
theory has been advanced. 

It should be remembered that no change 
had been made as to the class of feed or 
method of feeding over a long period. How- 
ever, something did cause the great in- 
crease in the number of cases, from 47 to 
797, within five years. Vitamins and mil- 
erals were not considered seriously because 
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of the season of luxuriant growth of the 
grass used as feed. Moreover, the rapid, 
acute development of a case, along with 
quick death when neglected or quick re- 
sponse to purgative treatment administered 
early, rules out vitamin and mineral defici- 
encies as causative factors. 


2. While, as a rule, only a few animals 
in a band are affected, there are times when 
ten to 15, or more, out of a group of 30 
are victims. Such an occurrence might 
suggest a bacterial or protozoan infection, 
but there is little else to support the theory. 
The temperature, pulse and respiration are 
altered but little, unless complications set 
in; the response to effective treatment is 
too rapid; and there is no evidence that 
the disease spreads from one animal to 
another. 


3. Several investigators believe that 
the causative factor is a fungus. The fact 
that the cases occur when moisture is suffi- 
cient to favor the growth of most fungi 
and the fact that there are symptoms and 
lesions of a mycosis lend some weight to 
such a suspicion. On the other hand, there 
are phases that seem to upset this theory. 
For example, fungi usually require warmth, 
as well as moisture, for maximum develop- 
ment. Yet, in Saint Croix, with its gener- 
ous rains during the warmer months of 
some years, the number of cases does not 
increase over that of the same months of 
the drier years. Again, while some patho- 
genic fungi may be specific for horses and 
mules only, most of them also affect other 
animals. 


Furthermore, on the basis of the above 
theory, we are unable to account for the 
rapid increase in the number of cases, from 
year to year, under the same conditions of 
feed and care. Nor can we account, through 
this theory, for the decrease in animals 
treated with carbon tetrachloride and 
arsenic. 


4. For numerous reasons, worm para- 
sites fit into the etiology better than any 
other factor. First, the disease occurs only 
among Equidae. These animals invariably 
are grossly infested with strongyles. How- 
ever, the larvae, not the adult strongyles, 
cause the 


Secondly, the conditions under which the 
animals were kept and fed were ideal for 
excessive reproduction of strongyles. In 
our cases there was an increase in the num- 
ber of strongyles, and this was the only 
factor we could find that changed from year 
to year. 

Third, the recurring attacks in the same 
animal suggest parasitism, and the only 
parasite invariably present is the strongyle. 

Finally, efforts to combat strongyles by 
appropriate vermifuges and to prevent the 
contamination of the feed by their ova re- 


duced the number of new cases. —t*t*s 
A THEORY OF THE DISEASE 

Knowing that most, if not all, strongyles 
migrate through the body to reach the large 
intestine, we submit the following theory 
as our analysis of the trouble: 

The tiny larvae can not travel over a dry 
surface. Hence, there must be sufficient 
moisture present for grass or feed near 
manure to become contaminated. 

Under favorable conditions, i.e., contami- 
nated manure and moisture, grass and feed 
become infective and, if there is a sufficient 
number of larvae penetrating the intestine 
at the same time, many blood-vessels will 
be perforated. This leads to hemorrhages 
which encroach upon the nerve endings and, 
thus, the blood-supply and innervation in 
the affected areas are diminished, peristal- 
sis is slackened, and toxicoses are produced. 

An active purge at this time will stimu- 
late peristalsis and prevent a fatal toxemia 
but, if complete paralysis of the bowels 
has occurred, no amount or kind of purga- 
tive will affect the stasis and death is the 
inevitable result. 

At this point, it should be stated again 
that effective results have been obtained in 
badly affected zones by administering car- 
bon tetrachloride, Also, many worm para- 
sites are more harmful in the fall and win- 
ter than in the spring and summer. But, 
there are some facts that do not support 
these statements. 

The writer, and also Dr. H. L. Van Vol- 
kenberg, who was in Puerto Rico at the 
time of these experiments, attempted to 
cause the disease in various ways. First, 
left-over, cut grass from corrals where 
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cases had occurred was removed on the 
same day and fed to a mare, a colt and a 
young horse, but the worm parasites and 
contaminating fungi contained in the feed 
had no effect on these animals. The experi- 
ment was repeated on three different 
occasions. 

In another instance, manure and dirty 
grass were collected from similar places, 
mixed with clean grass and fed to the same 
three animals. The grass was kept moist- 
ened with weak molasses water and left 
before the animals for three days, without 
other feed. Again, nothing happened. 

For another experiment, manure contain- 
ing many infective larvae, taken from sim- 
ilar places, was collected and mixed with 
water to remove the coarser particles. The 
sediment was then diluted with just enough 
of the first water to allow it to pass 
through a half-inch stomach-tube. From 
two to four gallons of this liquid was ad- 
ministered to each animal. Still the result 
was negative. 

As a last resort, heavily infested manure 
was moistened and held in contact with 
the belly and sides of the animals by means 
of burlap and left for 15 hours. This pro- 
cedure, too, failed to produce the infection. 

We still contend that larval strongyles 
play a causative réle, but this remains to 
be proven. Adult strongyles may produce 
emaciation in horses, but whether they 
alone can produce this particular disease is 
doubtful. 


TREATMENT 


Early treatment with an active purgative 
will bring about recovery in 95 per cent 
or more of the cases, while approximately 
99 per cent will die if treated late or not 


at all. There are cases, however, in which 
the circulation in the intestines is greatly 
interrupted and others in which there are 
severe impactions; these will not respond 
to such treatment. 

Our method is to give % to 1 grain of 
arecoline hydrobromide hypodermically and 
to follow this immediately with % to 1 
ounce of aloes. If given early, the animal 
usually is ready to work in a few hours. 
If no purgation occurs in one to two hours, 


as indicated. It is imperative that free 
purgation be started before a complete 
paralysis of the bowels occurs. 

The purgative action must begin at the 
anterior part of the bowels. Hence, the re. 
moval of the feces from the rectum, by 
hand or enema, should be resorted to only 
when purgatives fail. The mere emptying 
of the rectum is worse than useless, [pn 
these cases, purgatives seem to be more 
effective when the rectum is well filled. 


CONTROL MEASURES 


Even though the cause has not been 
proven definitely, positive results have been 
obtained by employing the following meas- 
ures: 

1. Put cut grass in a feed-rack, never 
on the ground where it may become con- 
taminated. 

2. Clean out the stall or corral at least 
once a week. 

3. Do not overstock pastures. Rotate 
pastures at least twice each year. Since 
the parasites of solipeds and ruminants are 
of different species, the pastures can be al- 
ternated to advantage. 

4. Where the disease has occurred in a 
band of horses or mules, or where there is 
heavy infestation with parasites, give ap- 
propriate treatment. 
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ton, Mass., to Montpelier, Vt., on Bang’s disease 
eradication. 

Dr. Paut A. SompNER (O. S. U. ’38), from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Baltimore, Md., on Bang’s 
disease eradication. 

Dr. Dwain T. Bowle (A. P. I. ’36), from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Atlanta, Ga., on Bang’s disease 
eradication. 

Dr. KeitH R. Frick (Mich. ’36), from Lans 
ing, Mich., to Frankfort, Ky., on Bang’s disease 
eradication. 
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Narcosis and Anesthesia in Swine Produced by 
Pentobarbital Sodium* 


There has been an increasing display of 
enthusiasm, the past few years, in the use 
of barbiturates for inducing anesthesia in 
small animals. The reason for this is 
largely that barbiturates have been de- 
veloped that assure greater margins of 
safety and their effects are of shorter dura- 
tion than the barbituric acid derivatives 
previously employed. The particular barbi- 
turate which has been most widely used 


“On- within recent years is pentobarbital sodium 


(nembutal). 

We first became interested in pentobar- 
bital sodium as an anesthetic for swine in 
1982. Since then, it has been used with 
greater or lesser success in 53 cases. The 
results of our findings and experiences are 
herein reported. 

Most of the swine included in this series 
received operative surgical treatment. A 
few were used only for the purpose of ob- 
serving their reaction to the administration 
of the compound, pentobarbital sodium. 
The anesthetic solution was injected into 
the peritoneal cavity in 22 cases. In 28 
cases it was injected directly into the blood- 
stream via the auricular vein, and in three 
cases it was deposited in the stomach via 
a stomach-tube. The degrees of uncon- 
sciousness and insensibility that were pro- 
duced are represented by anesthesia (loss 
of feeling and sensation), narcosis (pro- 
found unconsciousness), hypnosis (deep 
sleep), and coma (stupor). 

Anesthesia was produced in 13 which re- 
ceived the pentobarbital intraperitoneally. 
The average dose or amount of anesthetic 
administered was 0.206 grains per pound 
of body weight. The smallest dose result- 
ing in anesthesia was 0.167 gr./lb. and the 
largest dose injected was 0.391 gr. /\b. 


*Paper No. 1609 of the Journal Series of the Min- 
hesota Agricultural Station. Received 
for publication, May 18, 1938 
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By H. C. H. KERNKAMP, Saint Paul, Minn. 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, University of Minnesots 


The interval between the time of injection 
and the time when the end-stage effects of 
the anesthetic were reached was approxi- 
mately 25 minutes. The longest interval 
(33 minutes) occurred in the pig receiving 
the smallest dose, and the shortest (15 min- 
utes) in the pig which received the largest 
dose. 

Specific data on the time of recovery 
were not obtained. However, it was seldom 
less than 60 minutes from the time of in- 
jection before the patient began to show 
signs of awakening. One case in this group 
terminated fatally. It was a pig that 
weighed 48 pounds and had received 0.182 
gr./lb. of pentobarbital intraperitoneally. 
The stage of anesthesia was reached in 25 
minutes, and the pig expired 15 minutes 
later. Resuscitation was resorted to but 
no response was manifested. 


In four cases the end-stage effects pro- 
duced by the drug did not provoke uncon- 
sciousness and insensibility beyond the 
stage of narcosis. Two of the pigs received 
doses equal to 0.2 gr./lb., and two received 
0.17 gr./lb. These doses were well within 
the range which had produced anesthesia 
in the pigs referred to above. The intervals 
of time between injection and effect and 
also the recovery time were approximately 
the same as in the cases where anesthesia 
resulted. Operative surgery was performed, 
but it was not entirely without pain. 


An end-stage characterized by deep sleep 
occurred in four swine. The amount of 
pentobarbital injected in each case was 
0.083, 0.1, 0.114, and 0.121 gr./lb., respec- 
tively. The hypnotic effects were not pro- 
duced until approximately 30 minutes after 
the injection, and the animals were stand- 
ing and walking about in another 30 min- 
utes. None of these animals was suitable 
to receive er: surgery, when viewed 
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from the standpoint of the loss of pain. 
Coma or stupor represented the end-stage 
effects produced in one case. This was a 
pig weighing 32 pounds which received 0.15 
gr./lb. of pentobarbital intraperitoneally. 
Coma developed in 18 minutes. Forty-two 
minutes later (60 minutes from time of 
first injection), a second dose of pentobar- 
bital was administered. No change was 
observed with respect to the degree of un- 
consciousness and insensibility produced 
and the comatose state continued for an- 
other 60 or more minutes. Surgery was 
not performed. 

In the series that received the anesthetic 
solution directly in the blood-stream, anes- 
thesia was produced in 19, narcosis in eight, 
and hypnosis in one. The average dose in 
the anesthetized group was 0.143 gr./lb. 
and in the narcotized group, 0.138 gr./Ib. 
The smallest amount injected and which 
resulted in deep anesthesia was 0.053 gr. /lb. 
This occurred in a 285-pound sow. A second 
case, a 280-pound sow, that received 0.06 
gr./lb. of pentobarbital intravenously, was 
also completely anesthetized. At the other 
extreme is a case in which, within 45 min- 
utes, 0.3 gr./lb. of the pentobarbital solu- 
tion had been administered intravenously, 
with the result that the end-stage never 
passed beyond hypnosis. The eight pigs in 
which narcosis marked the depth of uncon- 
sciousness all received doses of pentobar- 
bital that were well within the amounts 
which had produced anesthesia. The in- 
terval of time that passed between injec- 
tion and effect was always very short. In 
fact, the stages passed so rapidly that only 
the end-stage of the sum total effects was 
distinct. The recovery time in most cases 
was 60 to 90 minutes. One case terminated 
fatally, death occurring within five minutes 
after the injection. The amount injected 
in this case was 0.2 gr./lb. It is quite prob- 
able that the rate or speed of injection was 
too rapid. It is advisable to inject the 
solution slowly. A rate equal to 5 cc per 
minute is desirable. 

Pentobarbital was deposited directly in 
the stomach in three cases. One was a pig 
weighing 25.5 pounds. The dose admin- 
istered in this case equaled 0.254 gr./lb. 


Narcosis was produced in twelve minutes 
and it lasted for more than 240 minutes. 
The animal had been fasted for 24 hours 
before the anesthetic was introduced. The 
scrotal hernia occurring in this pig was 
reduced under very favorable operative cop- 
ditions. The two remaining pigs in this 
series each received 0.24 gr./lb. of pento. 
barbital deposited in the stomach. The 
state of unconsciousness that was produced 
as a consequence of this administration 
never went beyond hypnosis. Inhalation 
anesthesia was supplemented before the 
surgery was performed. In one pig, one- 
half ounce of chloroform was administered 
during a 30-minute period and, in the other, 
approximately two ounces of ether was used 
to complete the anesthesia. The animals 
remained comatose for approximately 60 
minutes after 
discontinued. 
In general, the results which have been 
obtained by the use of pentobarbital sodium 
for producing narcosis and anesthesia in 
swine have been quite satisfactory. Wher- 
ever possible, intravenous administration is 
to be preferred. The amount of the drug 
required to produce the effects desired is 
usually much less when deposited directly 
into the blood-stream. It is advisable to be 
prepared to inject the computed dose, which 
we have found to be approximately one- 
sixth grain per pound body weight, but to 
discontinue the injection when the anes- 
thetic stage is reached. Since the effects 
are produced almost immediately when the 
product is injected directly into the vein, 
it is advisable to have everything in readi- 
ness so that surgery can proceed without 
delay. When the operation has been com- 
pleted and during the period of recovery 
from the anesthetic, the animal should be 
blanketed and placed in a clean, warm pen 
or nest. 


Pog st: 

Errata 

November, 1938, JOURNAL) 

Page 314. Col. 1, par. 9, line 1, “advis- 
ability” should read “inadvisability.” 

Page 314. Col. 2, par. 6, line 1, “Large 
doses” should read “Continued large doses.” 
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Adult Mortality of Non Origin’ 


By R. E. LUBBEHUSENt and J. R. BEACH, Seti, Calif. 


The 

was ie Division of Veterinary Science, University of California 

con- 

this Despite the inerease in knowledge of the or genetic factors. Although the number as ; 
nto- recognition and control of the infectious of autopsies underlying the data is, a 

The diseases of poultry and its application in present, 3,320, statistical analysis on a 
uced poultry flocks, mortality, particularly genetic or nutritional basis seems prema- 4 
ition among adults, constitutes one of the most ture at this time. The present discussion 
ition serious problems confronting the industry. is limited, therefore, to the age incidence _ 
the In fact, figures from various surveys indi- of pathological lesions and their relation to _ 
one- cate that reduction in the incidence of mortality, the development of culls, and the < on 
ered infectious and parasitic diseases by means’ effect upon egg production. Data relating» i. 
her, of sanitation and biological aids has not to groups of birds on experimental tae 
used served to reduce total mortality. This situ- inadequate for normal maintenance have — 
nals ation reveals the fact that the noninfec- been omitted, thus reducing the number of | 

60 tious, or so- nates nonspecific, causes of autopsies to be considered to 3,001. 

een 
ium CHICK YEAR ToTaL PuLiets SuRVIVING PERCENTAGE OF 
in SERIES HatTCHED HATCHED MontTH Torat HatcHED 
her- u 1933 2,109 928 44.0 
n is J 1934 2,853 1,184 41.5 ie 
won K 1935 2,308 1,091 47.3 A 
- L 1936 2,308 1,075 46.6 ; 
ctly 9,578 4,278 44.7 
be 
m4 mortality are factors of enough importance THE FLOCK 
t to to merit recognition and study : However, The birds utilized for these studies com- _ 
in, comprehensive data are lacking concerning prise four age groups, hatched during 1933 
wd the incidence of pathological lesions of non- to 1936, inclusive, and designated as the __ 
the infectious origin and their effect upon pro- H, J, K and L series, respectively. They _ 
ein. duction, the development of culls, and were hatched in April of each year, from Nias 
adi- mortality both production and experimental types of 
out During the past four years, the Division mating. The brooding conditions are ideal. : 
om- of P oultry Husbandry and the Division of The livability during the growing period 

Veterinary Science of the University of . . 
ery is shown in table I. 

California have coéperated in an experi- 
be B mental study of pathological conditions It may be noted that the number and = 
pe @ associated with mortality of noninfectious Percentage of pullets surviving after five 

origin and with the development of culls months fluctuated from year to year, due — 
in laying flocks. The pathological findings to variation in sex ratios and mortality. 
have been classified according to age inci- The low ratio of surviving pullets to chicks om 
dence and for statistical studies of their hatched in the J series probably represents . 7 
possible relation to dietary, managemental, 2 considerable excess of males rather than _ 
vis- an increase in pullet mortality. In the K 
funds trom series the reverse took place. The 9,578 
ree American Veterinary, Medical chicks hatched were probably evenly dis- 
3.” | Neb., August 16-20, 1937. tributed between the sexes, in which case ; 
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months would be 10.7 per cent. 

The only specific infectious disease fac- 
tor* which has been present is coccidiosis, 
in the form of an Eimeria tenellum, E. 
necatrix, or E. maxima infection, has 
been so effectively controlled by sanitation 
that the loss from this cause is less than 
1 per cent. All birds were subjected to 
the same system of management and were 
confined in open-front houses with small 
cement yards. 


At the age of five and one-half months, 
the pullets were leg-banded, graded and 
distributed to the various pens in the lay- 
ing-houses without regard to grade. Cri- 
teria for grade assignment were (a) size 
and weight without coarseness, (b) pig- 
mentation of shanks, (c) straight, well- 
developed bones, (d) good color of eye, (e) 
temperament and (f) apparent closeness to 
beginning of egg production. Birds which 
excelled in all characters were classed as 
A plus, those with a few minor defects 
as A. Class B birds were those having a 
preponderance of good points, with some 
deficiencies, while class C was assigned to 
those not well developed. Runts or obvious 
culls were placed in the C minus class.! 
Approximately 85 per cent of the pullets 
were grade B or better when placed in the 
laying-houses. The dietary régime was 
the same for all birds until the end of the 
first year of lay, when those not used as 
breeders were either removed for autopsy 
or placed on nutrition experiments. Al- 
though the diets of the nutrition experi- 
ments necessarily varied, the basal ration 
was, in each instance, regarded as supply- 
ing normal requirements. All birds were 
trapnested while in the flock, and all re- 
movals were autopsied. 


CULLING PERIODS 


During July of each year, all pullets then 
16 months old and in their eleventh month 
of production, and whose production for the 
preceding two months had been either 

*Because of the present confusion of evidence 
concerning the etiology and transmissibility of neu- 


rolymphomatosis and lymphomatous involvements 
of organs, these conditions are not here classified as 


specific infectious diseases. 


the average mortality of females up to five 


irregular or lacking, were removed for 
autopsy to determine whether such condi- 
tion was due to a pathological factor. The 
extent to which pathological lesions ¢op- 
tributed to this type of cull will be dis. 
cussed later. 

At the age of 19 months and at the 
conclusion of the first year of production, 
all birds not retained for breeding or for 
nutrition experiments were removed for 
autopsy. Many had excellent production 
records and appeared to be in _ perfect 
health. 

In January of the second year of pro- 
duction, when the birds were 22 months 
old, those breeders with poor production 
records were autopsied to procure the same 
type of data as previously mentioned. At 
27 months, all birds on nutrition experi- ] 
ments were autopsied. The population of 
a given series, 28 to 36 months old (the 
maximum age considered in this report), 
represented breeding stock which had main- 
tained satisfactory performance during two 
years of production. 

At other than the special periods desig- 
nated, no birds were removed as culls unless 
their physical condition was such that re- 
covery to a health and production status 
was unlikely. 


THE AUTOPSY DATA 

All culls were submitted for antemortem 
examination in order that notations con- 
cerning symptomatology could be made. 
The state of nutrition was classified as 
good, fair, or emaciated, and the degree of 
ovarian activity noted. Although there 
had been no evidence of infectious disease 
in the flock for a period of several years 
prior to these studies, routine bacterio- 
logical examinations were made of birds 
that died. Parasitological examinations re- 
vealed the occasional presence of the types 
of coccidia already mentioned; none were 
infested with roundworms, and, of the 
entire number autopsied, only three har- 
bored tapeworms (Choanotenia infundibu- 
lum). Four showed a trichomonad infes- 
tation localized in, and causing an indura- 
tion of, the cecal walls, apparently without 
ill effect upon the health of the birds. 
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Generally, the diagnoses were made on 
the basis of gross pathology, but were 
oecasionally verified by histopathological 
studies, particularly in the case of neo- 
plasms classified as lymphomatous. Patho- 
logical lesions were classified as either 
primary or secondary, on the basis of their 
probable effect upon the health of the bird 
and the organ or system involved. When 
the same pathological process affected two 
or more organs or systems, as, for example, 
a diffuse lymphomatous infiltration of the 
liver and the kidneys, each was classified 
as primary. Consequently, the primary 
pathological lesions exceeded the number 
of birds that died. 

Minor lesions, present in apparently 
healthy culled birds, which were not deemed 
to be of sufficient present or potential sig- 
nificance to impair the health or physio- 
logical processes of the birds, were not 
classed as primary or included in the tabu- 
lated data. Such birds, however, could not 
be said to be normal and were classed as 
“culled birds with lesions” in the tabula- 
tions. For this reason, in some instances 
the number of birds so classified exceeds 
the number of primary lesions in the same 
group of birds. (See table VI.) 

With the exception of lymphomatous 
infiltrations, which were considered sepa- 
rately, the pathological lesions were classi- 
fied according to the system affected, ali- 
mentary, urinary, circulatory, respiratory, 
or reproductive. Lesions of organs not 
specifically a part of these systems were 
assigned to a miscellaneous group. Al- 
though all birds were on rations expected 
to supply the normal nutritive require- 
ments, a few, of the H and J series, par- 
ticularly, showed lesions suggestive of vita- 
min-A deficiency. Measurement of the vita- 
min-A content of the liver tissue by the 
antimony-trichloride method revealed a low 
reserve in several instances where esopha- 
geal or ocular lesions were indistinct or 
absent. 

Since this presentation is concerned only 
with mortality and the development of culls 
in laying flocks, the data are restricted to 
those concerning birds between the ages of 
six and 37 months sists Birds of series 


ext 


H and J, hatched in April of 1933 and 1934, 
respectively, were a part of the flock during 
the entire period; those of series K (1935) 
and L (1936) have been under observation 
up to the ages of 25 and 13 months, respec- 
tively. To facilitate comparison of the four 
series for the same age periods, the autopsy 
data have been summarized at six-month 
intervals. The percentage of mortality 
and the percentage of culls for each six 
months have been computed on the basis 
of the population at the beginning of the 
period. 


DOMINANT PRIMARY PATHOLOGICAL LESIONS 
DURING THE PULLET LAYING-YEAR 


Age Period of Seven to Twelve Months: 
A total of 4,278 birds, the combined 
population of the four series during this 
age period, suffered a mortality of 295 
(6.9 per cent). (See tables II and III.) 
Of the 434 primary pathological lesions 
observed in birds that died, 195 (44.9 per 
cent) were lymphomatous infiltrations of 
visceral organs; 81 (18.6 per cent) affected 
the alimentary system; 62 (14.2 per cent) 
involved the reproductive system; 42 (9.6 
per cent) represented miscellaneous lesions 
and 34 (7.8 per cent) affected the urinary 
system. Only 1.3 per cent had lesions of _ 
neurolymphomatosis. The low incidence of 
this last type of lesion was due to the fact __ 
that birds that showed symptoms of paresis 
were immediately culled out. j 
Of the lymphomatous lesions, 57.9 per a 
cent occurred as diffuse lymphomatous in- = 


lesions found. Of the 273, 55 per cent were | : 
classed as visceral lymphomatosis and 45 _ 
per cent as neurolymphomatosis. Included _ 
in the former group, for convenience, but 
perhaps improperly, is gray iritis, which _ 
represents 17 per cent of the total. These 

were birds culled for blindness. No his- 
tological examination was made. The re- | 

mainder of this group was about evenly Bay 7 
distributed among the kidneys, ovary and a 
liver. 


in the culls, lymphomatous lesions totaled 
273, or 65 per cent of the 418 pathological 
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Of the 81 primary lesions of the ali- 
mentary system in birds that died, 34.5 
per cent affected the liver and, for the most 
part, represented degenerative changes 
which, in many cases, had resulted in rup- 
ture and intraibdominal hemorrhage. The 
only other alimentary system involvement 
of consequence was enteritis, either acute 
and due to E. necatrix infection, or chronic 
from an undetermined cause. 

Of the lesions affecting the alimentary 
system in culls, enteritis, with E. maxima 
present, accounted for 28.5 per cent, but 
did not, as a rule, seriously affect the vigor 
of the birds, many of which had been culled 
because of neurolymphomatosis. 

The large number of liver lesions in birds 
that died, compared with those in culls, 
which were relatively few, emphasizes the 
probable importance of this type of lesion 
as a primary cause of death. Pathological 
lesions of the reproductive system were 
third (14.2 per cent) in frequency of occur- 
rence in birds that died, and sixth (4.0 per 
cent) in culled birds. They were, in the 
order of their importance: occlusion of the 
oviduct, “pickout,” and salpingitis. 

Lesions of the urinary system comprised 
7.8 per cent of all lesions in birds that died, 
and 4.3 per cent of those in culls. They 
consisted largely of nephrosis, accompanied 
by dysfunction and increased urates in the 
tubules and ureters. 

Forty-six (11.0 per cent) of the lesions 
in culls were classed as “miscellaneous.” 
The major causes of the removal of these 
birds were leg weakness and incodrdination 
without gross lesions of neurolymphoma- 
tosis, and injury. 

Summarized briefly, in birds that died, 
lesions of visceral lymphomatosis or of 
lymphoid leukosis were encountered most 
frequently, followed by those of the ali- 
mentary, reproductive and urinary systems, 
in the order named. In the culls, lympho- 
matous infiltrations involving either vis- 
ceral organs or the nervous system, repre- 
sented 35.8 and 29.4 per cent, respectively, 
of the total; those of the alimentary, 
urinary, reproductive and miscellaneous 
groups occurred less frequently. Of all 

lesions observed at 


autopsy during the first six months of 
production, 40.5 per cent represented yis. 
ceral lymphomatosis; 15.1 per cent, neuro. 
lymphomatosis ; 15.2 per cent, lesions of the 
alimentary system; 9.2 per cent each fel 
in the reproductive and miscellaneous 
groups, and 6.1 per cent in the urinary. 


Age Period of 13 to 18 months: 

At the beginning of the second half of 
the pullet production period, the population 
of series H, J and K totaled 2,700 birds. 
(See tables II and IV.) The average mor. 
tality was 19.3 per cent, compared to 69 
per cent during the preceding six-month 
period. 


Of the 683 primary pathological lesions 
observed in 523 birds that died, 241 (352 
per cent) affected the reproductive system: 
126 (18.4 per cent) appeared as visceral 
lymphomatous infiltrations; 121 (17.7 per 
cent) involved the alimentary system; and 
105 (15.3 per cent) the urinary system, a 
decrease in the incidence of visceral lymph- 
omatosis and a pronounced increase in 
pathological involvement of the reproduc- 
tive and urinary systems, compared with 
the previous period. The high incidence 
of reproductive lesions was due largely to 
a proportionate increase of pathological 
processes of the same type as observed 
during the first six months of lay. Hovw- 
ever, 11.6 per cent of the lesions resulted 
from reverse peristalsis of apparently 
normal oviducts, as indicated by the pres- 
ence of soft- or hard-shell eggs in the 
abdominal cavity, a condition virtually 
unknown during the previous period. An- 
other interesting feature is the increase of 
lymphomatous lesions which involved the 
ovary, from 16.9 to 25.3 per cent, although 
the general incidence of lymphomatous neo- 
plasms had decreased. 


Of the lesions of the alimentary system, 
32.2 per cent represented degenerative 
changes in the liver, with an increase in 
mortality from rupture of this organ to 
5.7 per cent from the 3.4 per cent obtained 
during the preceding six months. There 
were no deaths from coccidiosis 
trix type), and any enteritis observed was 
of a mild type. 
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Urinary lesions rose from 7.8 to 15.3 per 
cent of the total for the six- to twelve- 
month period. The extent to which they 
may have contributed to mortality is im- 
plied by a decrease in their incidence in 
birds culled during this period. 

Although many of the 351 culled birds 
were removed solely for lack of production, 
279 showed a total of 305 primary lesions, 
104 (34.2 per cent) of which were repro- 
ductive, 65 (21.3 per cent) alimentary, and 
16 (13.8 per cent) neuro- and visceral 
lymphomatosis, respectively. Contrasted 
with the previous six-month period, it will 
be noted that these lymphomatous infiltra- 
tions in culls decreased 13.4 and 22.0 per 
cent, respectively, and were exceeded in 
incidence by reproductive and alimentary 
lesions. The effects of reverse peristalsis 
were predominant and were evident in 
approximately 10 per cent of the total 
culled. Occlusion of the oviduct, ruptured 
yolk, and salpingitis were also of frequent 
occurrence. As in the previous period, 


enteritis remained the dominant lesion of 
the alimentary system. Although the pres- 
ence of E. maxima was demonstrated in a 


number of instances, the lesions and num- 
bers of coccidia suggested that the infec- 
tion was not of primary importance. 
Degenerative changes in the liver repre- 
sented 12.3 per cent of the alimentary 
lesions and some birds that were weak and 
anemic showed evidence of previous rupture 
of this organ. Since many of the culls 
were removed because of partial or com- 
plete paresis of one or both legs, or because 
of blindness, neurolymphomatous lesions 
of the sciatic plexus and nerves, and gray 
iritis were the predominant lymphomatous 
lesions. Whether many of these cases of 
gray iritis were of this nature is question- 
able, since they occurred independently of 
any other lymphomatous lesions and their 
histopathology was not ascertained. As in 
the birds that died during this period, 
lymphoma of the ovary occurred frequently 
in culls and represented 20.9 per cent of 
all visceral lymphomatous lesions. It is of 
interest to observe that, in the culls, in 
contrast to those birds that died, the 
lymphomatous lesions in such organs as the 


liver and kidneys were in the form of foc] 
lymphomata rather than diffuse infiltra. 
tions. 

Considering all of the 988 primary 
pathological lesions observed during the 
second six months of the pullet production 
year, it may be noted that 345 (34.9 per 
cent) affected the reproductive system; 186 
(18.8 per cent) the alimentary system; and 
169 (17.1 per cent) occurred as visceral 
lymphomatosis. With nephrosis as the 
dominant lesion, 105 of the 117 lesions 
affecting the urinary system occurred in 
birds that died. Of the 71 neurolympho- 
matous lesions, constituting 7.1 per cent of 
all lesions during this period, 49 were 
observed in the culls. Miscellaneous lesions 
represented 6.3 per cent, while those of the 
respiratory and circulatory systems con- 
bined comprised 3.7 per cent of the total. 


PRIMARY PATHOLOGICAL LESIONS DuvuRING 
THE SECOND LAYING YEAR 
Age Period of 19 to 24 Months: = 

At the beginning of this period, the com- 
bined population of series H, J and K nun- 
bered 1,826 birds. The mortality during 
the period, which represents the first half 
of the second year of production, was 210 
(11.5 per cent). (See tables II and V.) 
The relatively large number of culls was 
due to the discarding of 19-month-old birds 
in excess of the number required for breed- 
ing or for nutrition experiments. Of the 
718 birds culled, 420 were found to be nor- 
mal. In 38 of the 298 not designated as 
normal, the lesions were of minor impor- 
tance and had not affected the general 
health, nor would they have done so, in all 
likelihood. Thus only 260 of the culls pre- 
sented lesions classed as primary. 

Of the 297 primary pathological lesions 
in birds that died, 77 (25.9 per cent) 
affected the reproductive system. Urinary 
lesions increased from 15.3 per cent for the 
period next preceding to 25.2 per cent, 
thus exceeding visceral lymphomatosis in 
frequency of occurrence, although the inci- 
dence of the latter also increased, being 
20.2 per cent compared with the previous 
18.4 per cent. Lesions of the alimentary 
system comprised 51 (17.2 per cent) of 
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the total, with degenerative changes in the 
liver and rupture of this organ continuing 
dominant. 

Of the 269 primary lesions observed in 
culls, 111 (41.3 per cent) affected the re- 
productive system, with evidence of reverse 
peristalsis of the oviduct (32.4 per cent) 
continuing dominant, as in the preceding 
period. Occlusion of the oviduct, the domi- 
nant lesion in birds that died during the 
period, occurred less frequently in the culls. 
Enteritis, with or without presence of 
coccidia, continued the main lesion of the 
alimentary system in culled birds. Inci- 
dence of visceral lymphomatosis and neuro- 
lymphomatosis decreased from 13.8 and 
16.0 per cent, respectively, for the preced- 
ing period, to 7.8 and 4.1 per cent. Lesions 
of the urinary system, of frequent occur- 
rence (25.2 per cent) in birds that died, 
were present in only 5.9 per cent of the 
culls. 

On summarizing the results of autopsies 
of birds 19 to 24 months old, it is observed 
that, as in the previous six-month period, 
lesions of the reproductive system predom- 
inated, representing 188 (33.2 per cent) of 
the total of 566 primary lesions. Those of 
the alimentary system ranked next, with 
24.7 per cent, followed by urinary lesions, 
which were 16.0 per cent. Visceral lympho- 
matosis accounted for 14.3 per cent and 
miscellaneous lesions 6.9 per cent, while 
neurolymphomatosis lesions comprised 2.4 
per cent, aud those of the respiratory and 
circulatory systems together, 2.3 per cent 
of the total. 


PRIMARY PATHOLOGICAL LESIONS IN BIRDS 
OVER Two YEARS OLD 


Age Period of 25 to 30 Months: 

The combined population of series H and 
J, the only birds under observation after 
the age of two years, totaled 582. (See 
table II and VI.) ‘The mortality during 
this period was 101 (17.0 per cent) and 
there were 133 primary pathological 
lesions. Of this number, 49 (36.8 per cent) 
affected the reproductive system, 24 (18.0 
per cent) the alimentary system, and 19 
(14.2 per cent) the urinary system, while 
visceral lymphomatosis accounted for 10.4 


per cent, and miscellaneous lesions 8,8 Der 
cent. 

Birds culled during this period wer 
principally those on nutrition experiments 
terminating when the birds reached the ag 
of 27 months. Of the 305 culls, 196 wer 
apparently normal, 30 had minor lesion; 
not classed as primary, and 79 showed ; 
total of 85 primary pathological lesions, 
Of these, 51.7 per cent affected the repro. 
ductive system and 29.4 per cent the ali. 
mentary system. 

As in the previous age period, lesions of 
the reproductive system predominated ip 
both culls and birds that died, followed by 
those of the alimentary and urinary sys. 
tems. Lesions of visceral lymphomatosis 
were observed less frequently in birds that 
died and were virtually nonexistent in the 
culls. 

Age Period of 31 to 36 Months: 

This group numbered 176 birds and 
suffered a mortality of 35 (20 per cent), 
(See table II.) The dominant lesions fol- 
lowed the same general trend as was 
observed in the previous period. Of the 
50 primary lesions, 15 (30.0 per cent 
affected the reproductive system, 13 (26.0 
per cent) the alimentary system, while 20.0 
per cent occurred as visceral lymphomatosis 
and 16.0 per cent involved the urinary 
system. Of the 72 birds culled, 50 were 
normal. The remaining 22 showed 23 pri- 
mary lesions, ten (43.4 per cent) of which 
affected the reproductive system, and seven 
(30.4 per cent) were of the miscellaneous 
class. 

PATHOLOGICAL LESIONS A FACTOR IN 

UNSATISFACTORY EGG PRODUCTION 


As previously stated, those of the 1+ 
month pullets whose production records for 
the preceding two months were unsatisfac- 
tory were removed for autopsy to determine 
whether the disturbed production was due 
to pathological factors. Of the 62 such birds 
of the H series, 49 (79.0 per cent) showed 
pathological lesions, of which 22 (44.0 per 
cent) directly affected the reproductive 
system. (See table VII.) These were due, 
in most instances, to either reverse peti: 
stalsis of the oviduct or inspissated yolk 
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material in the abdominal cavity. Legion; 
of the alimentary system ranked next, wit 
30.0 per cent, the most prominent of which 
were a chronic type of enteritis, usually 
unassociated with coccidiosis, and degener. 
ative changes in’the liver. Lymphomatoys 
infiltration and miscellaneous lesions each 
comprised 10.0 per cent of the total. 

Of the 56 birds of the J series removed, 

36 (64.3 per cent) showed a total of 4 
primary pathological lesions, of which 18 
i (45.0 per cent) occurred in the reproduc. 
B tive system, and 16 (40.0 per cent) affected 
the alimentary system. 
& In the K series, 52 (61.1 per cent) of 
85 birds with unsatisfactory production 
os records showed pathological lesions, of 
o which 33 (61.1 per cent) affected the repro- 
ductive system. Reverse peristalsis, chronic 
peritonitis due to inspissated yolk material 
and occlusion of the oviduct occurred most 
frequently. Visceral lymphomatosis and 
lesions of the alimentary systein each con- 
prised 14.8 per cent of the total. 

Thus it is seen that more than 50 per 
cent of the lesions affected the reproductive 
system and were probably directly responsi- 
ble for the disturbed production for which 
the birds were culled from the flock. 

Except for occasional lymphomata, the 
remaining lesions involved the alimentary 
system, usually as an enteritis or as degen- 
erative changes in the liver. Lesions of 
this nature can be regarded as influencing 
egg production only as they impair the get- 
eral health and physiological processes. 
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DISCUSSION 

ne The extent to which factors of noninfec- 
tious origin may contribute to adult mor- 
tality and the development of culls during 
various age periods is summarized in table 
VIII. It will be observed that during the 
first six months of the pullet production 
year, mortality remained fairly constant 
(6.1 to 7.7 per cent) in each of the four 
series of birds. During the same period, 
however, the incidence of culls with patho- 
logical lesions increased from 5.9 per cent 
in the H birds to 10.3 per cent in the L’s 
Visceral lymphomatosis was the dominant 
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ADULT POULTRY MORTALITY 


ticularly to the development of culls, be- 
tween the ages of seven and twelve months. 
The incidence of these lesions increased 
from 21.6 per cent in the H series to 52.5 
per cent in the L series. (See table II.) 
During the same period, neurolymphoma- 
tosis in culls decreased from 44.3 per cent 
in the H series to 17.4 per cent in the L 
series. These observations do not appear 
to support the contention that visceral 
lymphomatosis or lymphoid leukosis and 
neurolymphomatosis have a common etiol- 
ogy and are but different expressions of 
the same disease. Whether these patho- 
logical processes are of infectious origin 
and are transmissible under certain condi- 
tions, or whether they are due to genetic 


Calculated on the basis of the number 
of birds at the age of six months, series H 
and J suffered a mortality of 41.6 and 37.5 
per cent, respectively, up to the age of 30 
months (the end of the second year of 
lay), and it would have been doubly severe 
had culls with primary pathological lesions 


been left in the flock. In the K series, 
it seems probable, from the rate of mor- 
tality and the number of culls up to the 
age of 24 months, that, up to the age of 
30 months, a greater number of birds will 
die or be culled. 

These data illustrate a phase of the mor- 
tality problem which is of vital concern to 
the poultry industry, namely, that the 
eradication of infectious diseases may not 


TABLE VIII—Total mortality and culls in four series of birds at various age periods. = 


H J SERIES K L SERIES 

928 Brrps 1,184 Brrps 1,091 Brrps 1,075 Brrps 
CuLLs CuLLs CuLLs 
(Mos.) WITH WITH Morrauiry| with witH 
LESIONS LESIONS LESIONS LESIONS 


No.| % | No.| % |No.| & | No. 


% | No. No. No. No. 


7.2 73 105 
195 
289 
368 


387 


7 to 12 


67 55 | 5.9 6.1 
19.5 
26.0 
30.9 


32.3 


7to 18 


7 to 24 
7 to 30 288 


291 


7 to 36 | 388 | 41.8 31.3) 383 


8.8 70 
16.4 
24.4 
31.0 


32.7 


85 98 


111 


factors, 
clusive 
sented. 

The H, J and K birds suffered the great- 
est mortality during the second six months 
of pullet production. As previously shown, 
the greater portion of this mortality and 
of the incidence of culls during this period 
was due to disorders of the reproductive 
organs, which continued to predominate 
during the later age periods. The mortality 
tate in each series was approximately 7.0 
per cent during the first half of the second 
year of lay, and dropped to 4.5 per cent and 
2.0 per cent during the two succeeding six- 
month periods. 


are points which require more con- 
evidence than has yet been pre- 


be accompanied by the commensurate re- 
duction in mortality that would be expected. 
They prompt such questions as: What are 
the factors responsible for the derange- 
ments in the normal functional activity of 
the reproductive system, and particularly 
for their frequent occurrence during the 
second half of pullet production? To what 
extent may such trouble be attributed to 
environmental, dietary, or hereditary fac- 
tors? Has the improvement in egg-produc- 
tion qualities of chickens resulted in a 
lowering of the ability of their organs to 
perform their normal physiological func- 
tions? To what extent are dietary factors 
concerned in the causation of such lesions 
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as degenerative changes in the kidney and 
liver tissue, when these lesions are not sec- 
ondary to some other pathological process? 


It seems evident that the solution of the 
problem of mortality in adult chickens will 
not be found until questions such as these 
can be answered. This will necessitate less 
concentration by pathologists on infectious 
and parasitic diseases and closer coépera- 
tion with those engaged in research in the 
various phases of poultry husbandry. Our 
studies, of which this is the first report, 
are being carried on in this manner, but 
the data are as yet inadequate for analysis, 
except from the pathology standpoint. It 
is hoped that eventually they may indicate 
definite relationship between genetic, nutri- 
tional and managemental factors on the one 
hand, and pathological changes on 
other. 


SUMMARY 


In this study of pathological conditions 
of noninfectious origin, associated with 
mortality and the development of culls in 
chickens of laying age, 3,001 chickens from 
seven to 36 months of age have been 
autopsied. These comprise all grown 
chickens over seven months old that were 
removed from the flock by death or by cull- 
ing during the four-year period 1933-36. 
The hatch of each year is designated series 
H, J, K and L, respectively. The data are 
grouped according to age periods of six 
months each, so as to determine the pre- 
dominant pathological lesions of the differ- 
ent age periods and to compare like age 
periods of the different series of chickens. 


Lymphomatous infiltrations were pre- 
dominant in seven- to twelve-month-old 
chickens, constituting 45.3 per cent of 
lesions in those that died, and 65.3 per cent 
in the culls. Each succeeding series has 
shown an increase in visceral lymphoma- 
tosis and a corresponding decrease in 
neurolymphomatosis. 


The greatest mortality occurred during 
the age period of 13 to 18 months, that is, 
during the second half of the first year 
of lay. Lesions involving the reproductive 
organs predominated, both in the culls and 


in the birds that died, from this age group 
on through to the last one. 


The proportion of lesions affecting the 
alimentary system in chickens that died 
remained constant for all age groups, being 
17 to 18 per cent of the total primary 
lesions. In the culls, however, the inci- 
dence of such lesions increased from 11,7 
per cent in the youngest to 33.1 per cent 
in the oldest. The changes seen most fre. 
quently were enteritis and degeneration of 
the liver. There was a relatively high inci- 
dence of death from rupture of the liver, 


Lesions involving the urinary system 
(kidneys) ranked next in frequency of 
occurrence. They were most numerous in 
chickens that died during the age period 
of 19 to 24 months, comprising 25.2 per 
cent of the total lesions, and were exceeded 
only by those involving the reproductive 
organs. 


The mortality of series H and J birds 
during the first two years of production, 
or until they were 30 months old, approxi- 
mated 40 per cent of the birds present at 
the age of six months. Loss by death would 
possibly have been doubled had culls show- 
ing primary pathological lesions been left 
in the flock. This clearly illustrates the 
enormity of the death toll in laying chickens 
from pathological conditions of noninfee- 
tious origin and the need of knowledge of 
the factors which contribute to their occur- 
rence. 


The autopsy of apparently healthy 
chickens having unsatisfactory egg-produc- 
tion records revealed that approximately 
one-third had pathological changes involv- 
ing the reproductive organs, which were 
responsible for their becoming poor pro 
ducers. Thus, it is seen that the noninfec- 
tious, pathological conditions in adult 
chickens may cause them to become poor 
layers as well as contribute to mortality 
and to the development of culls. 

1Mugglestone, H. B., Taylor, 3 
ye Pullet grading. Nulaid heat xii (1934), 
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EQUINE ENCEPHALOMYELITIS AS A PROFESSIONAL QUESTION 


Conventionally, the practice of medicine 
is neither radical nor reactionary. Only 
conservative practices are sanctioned in 
the councils of the professions. When sen- 
sational discoveries come along in the nor- 
mal course of events, sensible usage always 
wins out in the end. The altruism in 
medical lore, honored through the years, 
comes to the people’s rescue. Organized 
medicine is the balance wheel that governs, 
unswayed, the use of innovations. 

The discovery of a cure or the develop- 
ment of a preventive for a serious disease 
is generally over-rated and over-used until 
experience determines the right quotient. 
Til then, enthusiasm is apt to run riot and 
ually does. The public, misled by pop- 
ular opinions, clamors for the new remedy 
and the wise doctors, following the course 
of least resistance, have no sensible choice 
but to “keep tongue in cheek” and yield to 
the demand. 

Vaccination against equine encephalo- 
myelitis is that type of “sensational dis- 
covery.” The true nature of a grave dis- 
tase of horses and mules, with a public- 
health indictment appended, has been 
brought to light and a preventive vaccine, 
tbviously quite effective, has been devel- 
ped. The drama includes the spreading of 


the menace over a vast territory, the strik- 
ing down of animals in considerable num- 
bers, and the isolation of the causal virus 
in the brain of human victims. 

With all of this filing across the screen, 
unusual publicity was given to the disease 
by the secular press in somewhat exag- 
gerated form. Well-meant circulars were 
broadcast by the Horse and Mule Associ- 
ation of America and radio addresses on 
the subject were sent through the air 
galore, warning horse owners on farms, at 
racetracks and hunt clubs that a terrifying 
disease of horses was sweeping across the 
country. Grave as the disease is, none will 
deny that the 8.0.S. was not wisely con- 
trolled. The scientific articles addressed 
to the veterinary service — the most com- 
petent medium to analyze the exposé, were 
not generally consulted by those who as- 
sumed the responsibility of spreading the 
alarm. 

This is not a reactionary’s plea. On the 
contrary, one can be entirely too conserva- 
tive in the use of a medical discovery dur- 
ing the process of its development. Usage 
is a good test of values. As a matter of 
fact, where the background comprises 
scientifically established findings of the 
laboratory, as was the case with chick- 
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EDITORIAL 


embryo vaccine for encephalomyelitis dur- 
ing the enzootics of 1938, the use of farm 
horses as guinea pigs — the crucial test 
—— was an unassailable program of control. 

But, in this event there is again danger 
of overlooking the economic side, as was 
done in the early exploitation of vaccina- 
tion of swine against cholera, which fur- 
nished grounds for the development of a 
“para-professional” service by farmers to 
the detriment of all concerned and cer- 
tainly to the embarrassment of _ veteri- 
narians qualified by college training and 
experience. If the past is so soon forgot- 
ten, history surely will repeat itself in the 
case of equine encephalomyelitis. 

While the veterinary profession does not 
claim to be more holy than other human 
groups, its sponsors do disapprove the 
notion of frightening horse owners by 
proclaiming that a sweeping panzodtic is 
about to abolish the horse and mule popu- 
lation of the country. In the face of the 
morbidity and mortality figures and the 
cost of prevention, that pronouncement is 
open to criticism. 

The veterinarian engaged in practice 
should, by right, be the first to lay down 
the truth before his community and to 
advise that this fine discovery be used to 
economic advantage within the range of 
existing knowledge (technical, practical, 
statistical), which will no doubt be enriched 
in important respects during the coming 
season. The right time to vaccinate, the 
degree of immunity and its duration have 
yet to be determined, under natural condi- 
tions and on a country-wide scale. But 
what is more imperative than the solution 
of these remaining unknowns is the undis- 
putable fact that the earnings from vac- 
cination will be meager compensation 


> _ where tractors replace horses as a result 


of scary headlines in the newspapers and 
the failure of practitioners to enlighten 
their misled clients. 

On February 16, the U. S. Department 


_ of Agriculture made public figures show- 
_ ing the number of animals on farms as 


of January 1, 1939. These figures showed 


So increase of 11 per cent in the number 
Ws of hogs, as compared with the number 


reported January 1, 1938. Cattle increase, 
about 1 per cent, sheep and lambs about 
2 per cent, but horses, including colts, de. 
creased 3 per cent. Mules also showed a 
decrease, about 1 per cent. 

The number of horses, including colts 
was estimated at 10,800,000 head, a de. 
crease of 328,000 head during the past 
year. According to the government figures. 
our horse population is now at the lowest 
point in history. This indicates that farm- 
ers are now depending, more than ever 
before, on tractors and trucks. Figures 
are not available to show to what extent 
the drop in the number of horses was due 
to losses from encephalomyelitis the past 
year. 

It is not difficult to find reasons for the 
steady decline in our horse population. 
What took place in our large cities, in a 
comparatively short space of time, is now 
taking place on our farms, but at a more 
leisurely pace. The contributing factors 
are substantially the same. We are living 
at a faster pace and motors supply the 
speed. The youngster on the farm (poten- 
tial labor) would rather step on the gas 
than hold the reins over a fine team of 
horses. The truck and tractor salesmen 
have left nothing to the imagination as far 
as the economy of machinery, as compared 
with horseflesh, is concerned. 

If horses continue to be replaced in ever- 
increasing numbers, the final outcome will 
fall heaviest upon the farmers and their 
veterinarians. Farming will go on suffer- 
ing from the present distress, and veteri- 
narians, whose mission is still a vagary in 
the average mind, will suffer accordingly. 

The digging of pitfalls along our own 
paths is a personal affair, but the shift 
from horses to tractors is a concern of all 
mankind, which the veterinary profession 
should try to prevent. 


Do not forget our requests to report 4 
change of address promptly. A new edition 
of the A. V. M. A. Membership Directory 
is now being prepared. Your codperation 
will insure its 
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EDITORIAL 


VERMINOUS ANEMIA 

Certain helminthiases are concurrent 
with various degrees of anemia which, ac- 
cording to recent studies,’ do not corre- 
spond to the extent of the parasitism. This 
is to say, intestinal worm infestations and 
yerminous anemias vary from slight to se- 
rious but the two do not run parallel. Grave 
anemias may occur from a moderate hel- 
minthiasis and vice versa, and they coexist 
in both hematophagous and non-hema- 
tophagous types of alimentary parasitisms. 

Brumpt? pointed out and underlined the 
fact that, in ancylostomiasis, the amount 
of blood drawn from the blood-stream by 
the parasites is trivial compared with the 
ability of the body to replace blood losses 
even when more abundant. Although other 
distinguished parasitologists have argued 
that the hematopoietic mechanism becomes 
exhausted when the blood-sucking persists 
for a long while, the fact remains that 
alterations in the marrow’ constitute a 
demonstrable lesion of certain helminthi- 
The trouble is due to structural 


ases. 
n- 
i. damage, not to functional disability. 
if Moreover, verminous anemia is a verit- 
- able chlorosis which, on the one hand, re- 


sponds to feruginous remedies without an- 
thelmintic treatment and, on the other 
hand, persists for a considerable length of 
time after anthelmintics have ridden the 
alimentary canal of its worm burden. 

That as a rule the intensity of the infes- 
tation is a factor in the seriousness of the 
anemia and ill health is unassailable. But, 
it is nevertheless true that grave states of 
unthriftiness, emaciation, anemia and 
digestive upsets occur when the infestation 
itself is not particularly burdensome. Ob- 
servant clinicians will agree that anthel- 
mintics may be manifestly restorative even 
when the number of worms removed is few. 
In fact, anthelmintic treatment is often so 
strikingly effective in restoring health as 
to confirm the theory that the anemia is 
but a portion of the vicious circle, perhaps 
a much a cause as an effect. Excessive 


Chevallier, P., and Desmonts, T.: 
vermineuses de l’homme. Rev. de Path Comp., 
= <4 (1938), pp. 3-62; idem, xxxviii (1938), pp. 
*Brumpt, E.: Précise de Parasitologie. (5th ed., 
Vigot Fréres, Paris, 1937.) 
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Les anémies 


infestation in some animals and but slight 
infestation in others exposed to precisely 
the same conditions may be accounted for 
by the degree of debility the anemia pro- 
duces. 

As Chevallier and Desmonts' declare, an- 
thelmintic therapy does not always cure 
the anemia nor do the intensity of the 
infestation and the anemia always agree. 
Moreover, why is anemia absent entirely 
in certain subjects harboring a tremendous 
number of worms? The answer is that the 
prosaic worms of our domestic animals 
have an ally, perhaps a specific virus pre- 
ceding or closely associated with them. 
There is ample clinical evidence to support 
that hypothesis, in both small- and large- 
animal practice; and, from the therapeutic 
point-of-view, the known relation of 
alimentary worms to blood-cell values im- 
poses the obligation of supplementing an- 
thelmintics with hematopoietic agents, of 
which iron, copper, arsenic and liver are 
examples. 


A. V. M. A. EXHIBIT FUND _ 


Several very substantial contributions 
to the fund being raised to finance the 
A.V.M.A. exhibit at the New York World’s 
Fair 1939 were reported during the past 
month. These contributions amounted to 
$720.70, and brought the total to date up 


to $2,108.20. Receipts for the month 
were: 
Minnesota State Veterinary Medical 
Colorado State College Student 
Chapter of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association........ 13.20 
New York State Veterinary Medical 
Willamette Valley Veterinary Medi- 
South Carolina Association of Vet- 
North Dakota Veterinary Medical 
12.50 
Rhode Island Veterinary Medical 


One of the above contributions is worthy 
of special mention, namely, that credited 
to the Colorado State College Student 
Chapter of the A.V.M.A. The amount of 


$13.20 represents 132 dime contributions 
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from as many veterinary students at the 
Fort Collins institution. The $12.50 cred- 
ited to the North Dakota Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association is the second installment 
of a $25.00 pledge. Likewise, the $50.00 
credited to the Rhode Island Veterinary 
Medical Association is the second install- 
an original subscription of 


TESTS FOR TRICHINOSIS 


Numerous investigators have reported 
the use of extracts of parasites as diagnos- 
tic agents for the detection of cases of in- 
festation with the respective parasites. 
These have been used in two ways: for 
skin tests of individuals (in vivo) and for 
serological reactions (in vitro). Various 
methods of preparing the antigens have 
been employed. In general these methods 
have included the extraction of something 
akin to an “active principle” from the para- 
site and suspending this substance in a 
suitable vehicle for use as an antigen. 

Bozicevich' recently reported on the prep- 
aration and use of an antigen for the diag- 
nosis of trichinosis by the precipitin and 
intradermal tests. The idea is not new, 
as Bachman? used an extract of Trichinella 
spiralis for the same purpose over ten years 
ago and other investigators have reported 
the results of similar experiments during 
the past ten years. However, Bozicevich 
believes that his antigen has several advan- 
tages over those prepared by other workers. 

The preparation of a satisfactory antigen 
from trichina larvae involves a preliminary 
step which is not necessary in preparing 
antigens from larger parasites, such as as- 
carids, for example. The trichina larvae 
first must be separated from the trichinous 
flesh of the animals (rats) in which the 
parasites have been propagated. The larvae 
must be liberated from their cysts by some 
method. A digestive process, using pep- 
sin, is the most satisfactory. Bozicevich 
uses neutral physiological saline solution 
for extracting the larvae, without the use 
of preservatives. Antigen prepared in this 
manner and sterilized fractionally by heat 


no Geterioration and shows no 


loss of strength when kept at room ten. 
perature for six months. 

The recent publicity, good, bad and jp. 
different, given to the subject of trichinogis 
in the lay press, has the potentialities of 
doing irreparable damage to the swine jp. 
dustry of the country. The newspaper 
articles that have come to our attention cer. 
tainly will not do very much to increase the 
consumption of pork. When a newspaper 
like the Chicago Tribune, published in the 
heart of the packing industry, comes out 
with an article. headed, “Before Eating 
Worms, Cook Them,” it is time to take in. 
ventory. 

Trichinosis is another disease to be 
placed on the list of those that never will 
be controlled as long as there is divided re- 
sponsibility for their control. To deal with 
that problem, however, is not the purpose # 
here. Rather, we would like to direct at- 
tention to the need for a practical test for 
trichinosis in hogs. Although it has been 
known for some time that freezing will kill 
trichina larvae, the freezing of all hog car- 
casses in packing plants is not practical. 
Moreover, the consuming public does not 
like to buy pork that has been frozen. 

If a skin test could be developed to dis- 
close those hogs that are infested, these 
could be handled separately in the packing 
plants. Even among garbage-fed hogs, in 
which the incidence of trichinosis is great- 
est, only about 5 per cent are trichinous. 
Preliminary experiments are already under 
way in the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try to develop a practical skin test. Al- 
though the first tests made were not very 
promising, we hope that the work will be 
prosecuted vigorously as long as there ap- 
pears to be any possibility of success. 

1Bozicevich, J.: Studies on Trichinosis. XII. The 
preparation and use of an improved trichina anti- 
= Pub. Health Rpts., liii (1938), 48, pp. 2180 
a G. W.: An intradermal reaction in 


experimental trichiniasis : Preliminary report. Jour. 
Prev. Med., ii (1928), pp. 169-173. 


Corporal Jiggs, marine mascot and famed 
dog of war, is dead. The hard-visaged bull, 
which had been presented to the service by 
Gene Tunney, was killed in the line of duty 
by Gre truck, at 
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APPLICATIONS 


The number of applications for member- 
ship given first listing this month is smaller 
than last month but larger than one year 
ago for the corresponding period. It is 


aper significant to point out that the 30 new 
the ff applications listed this month came from 17 
out states, the Canal Zone, and three provinces 


in Canada, indicating the wide distribution 
of the veterinarians who are seeking mem- 
bership in the A. V. M. A. 


« 


(See January, 1939, JouRNAL) 


First LISTING 


LINDEN Moore 
336 Post Office Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
D. V. M., Kansas State College, 1933. Vouch- 
ers: L. J. Allen and Wilbur McPherson. 


ANDERSON, WALTER A. 
308 Federal Office Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
B. A., College of Puget Sound. B. S., D. V. M., 
State College of Washington, 1938. Vouchers: 
Lt. Col. Herbert K. Moore and Capt. Wayne 
0. Kester. 


Berky, THOMAS C. 
Auburn, Ala. 
D. V. M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1936. 
Vouchers: R. L. Mundhenk and McKenzie 
Heath. 

BOHANNON, VINCENT DENHARD 
2506 W. Linden Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
L. L. B., Y. M. C. A. Law School. D. V. M., 
Indiana Veterinary College, 1923. Vouchers: 
E. E. Nisbett and John H. Gillmann. 


CHADWICK, CHARLES WILLIAM 


us- 805 Florida Court, Gainesville, Fla. 

Al. D. V. M., Texas A. and M. College, 1938. 
Vouchers: B. N. Lauderdale and T. H. Apple- 

TY white. 


CHAMPLAIN, LLOYD 
Cinema, B. C., Canada. 
B. D., Ryder Divinity School. D. V. S., Kan- 
sas City Veterinary College, 1905. Vouchers: 
Wallace R. Gunn and M.L. Olsen. 


Dean, WILLIAM DOUGLAS 
Box 98, Auburn, Ala. 


D. V. M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1938. 


Vouchers: R. L. Mundhenk and McKenzie 
Heath. 


be Hatt, Joun JR. 

1701-16th Ave. So., Birmingham, Ala. 

D. V. M., Iowa State College, 1938. Vouch- 
ers: McKenzie Heath and R. L. Mundhenk. 
Dovre, E. 

Box 357, Tupelo, Miss. 

D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1935. Vouch- 
ers: R. = ee and Jos. T. Alston. 


iS FOR MEMBERSHIP| 


ETHERIDGE, JOSEPH W. 
1016 Fenwick Lane, Silver Spring, Md. _ 
D. V. M., U. S. College of Veterinary Surg- 
eons, 1919. Vouchers: William M. Mohler and 
C. D. Stein. 


Gross, WILLIAM F. 
Box 2315, Cristobal, Canal Zone. 
D. V. S., New York-American Veterinary Col- 
lege, 1905. Vouchers: L. G. Combs and Lt. 
Col. Francis H. K. Reynolds. 


Harz, HusBert H. 
1454 Pensacola Ave., Chicago, III. 
M. D. C., Chicago Veterinary College, 1905. 
Vouchers: W. W. Arzberger and Lt. Col. Will 
C. Griffin. 


HENDERSON, JAMES ARNOLD 
36 Broad St., Flemington, N. J. 
B. V. Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1936. 
M. §., Cornell University, 1938. Vouchers: 
Elvin R. Coon and M. A. Emmerson. 


HERVEY, Lt. HueH 
Office of the District Veterinarian, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
D. V. M., Kansas State College, 1937. Vouch- 
ers: Lt. Col. Geo. J. Rife and Capt. Herbert 
F. Sibert. 
HOFFERD, RAYMOND MATHIAS 
2311 B. Avenue N. E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
D. V. M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1917. 
Vouchers: L. A. Merillat and John B. Bryant. 
Isa, JAY MEYER 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man., Can- 
ada. 
B. S. A., University of Manitoba, 1930. M. Sc., 
University of Manitoba, 1936. V.S., B. V. Sc., 
Ontario Veterinary College, 1938. Vouchers: 
R. H. Lay and Alfred Savage. * 
MATHIS, Rupy CLETUS 
D. V. M., Terre Haute Veterinary College, 
1917. Vouchers: R. H. Stewart and John H. 
Gillmann. 
ARTHUR THEODORE 
Eskridge, Kan. 
M. D. V., McKillip Veterinary College, 1911. — 
Vouchers: J. W. Lumb and R. F. Coffey. oo ee 
85-11 167th St., Jamaica, N. Y. at 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1938. Vouchers: 
James R. Kinney and Thomas E. Booth. 
Morris, ROBERT BERNARD 
85-11 167th St., Jamaica, N. Y. 
D. V. M., Cornell University, 1938. Vouchers: 
James R. Kinney and Thomas E. Booth. 
PETERS, STANLEY EDWARD 
General Delivery, Fayetteville, Tenn. 
D. V. M., Ohio State University, 1938. Vouch- 
ers: W. F. Guard and J. H. Knapp. 
RANDALL, CHARLES BERNARD 
Box 262, Snow Hill, N. C. 
D. V. M., Kansas State College, 1938. Vouch- 
ers: Edwin J. Frick and Wm. Moore. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


ROHRER, RAYMOND R. 

Orwigsburg, Pa. 

Vv. M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 1937. 
t Vouchers: Irving H. Botwinick, J. H. Brown 
and G. A. Dick. 


SEE, JOHN NEWLOVE 
Route 4, Malton, Ont., Canada. 
ei B. S. A., Ontario Agricultural College, 1935. 
B. V. Sce., Ontario Veterinary College, 1938. 
C 


Intosh. 


SEVERN, S. S. 
Box 141, Seguin, Texas. 
D. V. S., Kansas City Veterinary College, 
1911. Vouchers: M. E. Maier and Lewis C. 
Crabb. 


SHAW, CHARLES B. 
743 Main St., Leominster, Mass. 
V. S., Ontario Veterinary College, 1898. 
Vouchers: L. A. Paquin and W. H. Dodge. 


SMITH, ROBERT P. 
Jerome, Idaho. 
D. V. S., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1907. 
Vouchers: A. K. Kuttler and A. J. Creely. 


SPonG, LAWRENCE ERIC 
a Box 96, Iola, Kan. 
. D. V. M., Kansas State College, 1937. Vouch- 
ers: Edwin J. Frick and Chas. W. Bower. 
Stroup, W. L. 
Corinth, Miss. 
D. V. M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1912. 
Vouchers: John H. Gillmann and E. B. Mount. 
WHITE, Epwarp S. 
1102 State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
pee D. V. M., Michigan State College, 1938. Vouch- 
ers: H. S. Miller and A. J. Sipos. 


4 
Applications Pending 


SECOND LISTING 


(See February, 1939, JouRNAL) 


Allen, Raymond Ripley, 365 Pleasant St., Leo- 
minster, Mass. 

Arlein, Myron Saul, Box 432, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Bartley, Theodore F., Vesta, Minn. 

Bastias Neira, Octavio, Casilla 537, Santiago, 
Chile. 

Bennett, Marcus Erving, Neillsville, Wis. 

Carlisle, Billy Elza, Camilla, Ga. 

Clark, Augustus B., 336 Post Office Bldg., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


Clay, Charles C., Box 3035, Cristobal, Canal 
Zone. 

Cole, Elvin G., 31 Public Safety Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Crispell, Thos. P., Parsons, Kan. 

Crow, Louis C., 336 Post Office Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Coates, Max Sibley, North Lewisburg, Ohio. 

Cover, Morris S., Durham, N. H. 

g Cummings, Jake C., 336 Post Office Bldg., Okla- 

homa City, Okla. 

Dictor, Joseph, 1415 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 

Dudley, Kent Ruggles, Iola, Kan. 


Fink, Carl, 336 Post Office Bldg., Oklahoma, 
City, Okla. 
Fooder, Elwood Godfrey, 110 Haddon Ave., Had- 


donfield, N. J. 


. D. McGilvray and R. A. Mce- 


Francisco, Donald J., 13125 Hamilton Ave., pp. 
troit, Mich. 

Fredrickson, Luther Erick, 814-15th St., High. 
land, Ill. 

Hedge, Russell H., Hedrick, Iowa. 

Hemphill, John Graham, 31714 White St., Nor. 
man, Okla. 

Houchin, E. H., 155 S. Ventura Ave., Ventura 
Calif. 

Irwin, Irvin P., 336 Post Office Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Kaplan, Sidney L., Box 432, Gate City, Va. 

Lawrence, William Ross, Forked Deer Hotel, 
Dyersburg, Tenn. 

Luithly, William E., Richland, Iowa. 

McCormick, Lt. Edmund Burke, CCC Hagrs, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Maichel, George B:, Overbrook, Kan. 

Merkley, Myrt E., Saint Peter, Minn. 

Minsky, Lawrence, 2763 W. Valley Blvd. 
Monte, Calif. 

Mohr, Charles Adam, 1624 N. 
Okla. 

Paul, George J., Saint Cloud, Minn. 

Pint, Lawrence H., Austin, Minn. 

Plummer, A. B., Millersburg, Ky. " 

Rodriguez Toro, Ramon, Casilla 1641, Santiago, 
Chile. 

Sanz Garcia, Balbino, Casilla 537, Santiago, 
Chile. 

Saulmon, Ernest E., Box 190, Bowling Green, 
Ky. 

Schaaf, Kermit, Kimber 
Farm, Niles, Calif. 

Smith, Roy C., 421 S. Van Buren, Enid, Okla. 

Staab, John J., 16 Prospect St., Montpelier, Vt. 

Stamen, Harry C., Woodside Park, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Elwood, Tulsa, 


Poultry Breeding 


Timm, F. W., 3664 HE. Layton Ave., Cudahy, : 
Wis. 
Voetberg, Henry G., 336 Federal Bldg., Okla- J 
homa City, Okla. I 
Van Wagenen, Victor F., Wallkill, N. Y. 
Welsh, Donald R., 104 Wood St., Greenfield, Ind. @ Vir 
The amount which should accompany an ap- f 
plication filed this month is $9.16, which covers t 
membership fee and dues to January 1, 194, 
including subscription to the JOURNAL. J 
nN 
Youth Violating Duck Law Mic 
Sentenced to Study Game I 
1 
Eighteen-year-old Woodrow M. Conner, 1 
of Florence, Oregon, shot two wild ducks Sai 
out of season and, in so doing, paved the ; 
way to becoming a high-school lecturer 0 I 
game conservation, the United States Bic . 
logical Survey reports. ; 
The defendant’s age and financial cit re 
cumstances led Justice of the Peace C. M. ’ 
Severy to sentence Conner to study game " 
birds in the local library, report to the Jus- 


tice at intervals, and then give the local 
high- school students . lecture on game. 
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COMING VETERINARY MEETINGS 


New York City, Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation of. Hotel New Yorker, 8th Ave. 
and 34th St., New York, N. Y. March 1, 
1939. Dr. C. R. Schroeder, Secretary, 
New York Zoélogical Park, Bronx, N. Y. 

Dallas-Fort Worth Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Dallas, Texas. March 2, 1939. Dr. 
H. V. Cardona, Secretary, 2736 Puring- 
ton Ave., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Houston Veterinary Association. Houston, 
Texas. March 2, 1939. Dr. E. G. Pig- 
man, Secretary, 4206 Polk Ave., Houston, 
Texas. 

Arkansas Veterinary Medical Association. 

§ Eastman Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. March 
6-7, 1939. Dr. F. O. Garrett, Secretary, 
Dumas, Ark. 

Small Animal Hospital Association, Los 
Angeles, California. March 7, 1939. Dr. 
R. W. Gerry, Secretary, 8474 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Virginia State Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation. Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. March 7, 1939. Dr. A. 
J. Sipos, Secretary, 1102 State Office 
Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Conference 
for Graduate Veterinarians at. Blacks- 
burg, Va. March 7-9, 1939. Dr. I. D. 
Wilson, Department of Zodlogy and Ani- 
mal Pathology, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Midwest Small Animal Association. Hotel 
Burlington, Burlington, Iowa. March 8, 
1939. Dr. C. L. McGinnis, Secretary, 
1314 Main St., Peoria, IIl. 

Saint Louis District Veterinary Medical 
Association. Melbourne Hotel, Saint 
Louis, Mo. March 8, 1939. Dr. J. P. 
Torrey, Secretary, 610 Veronica Ave., 
East Saint Louis, IIl. 

Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical 
Association. Medical Arts Building, 3919 
John R St., Detroit, Mich. March 8, 1939. 
Dr. F. D. Egan, Secretary, 17422 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Willamette Valley Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. Albany, Ore. March 8, 1939. 
Dr. T. Robert Phelps, Secretary, 1514 
Washington St., Oregon City, Ore. 


Ak-Sar-Ben Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 
March 13, 1939. Dr. J. D. Ray, Secretary, 
1124 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 


Chicago Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. March 14, 
1939. Dr. W. A. Young, Secretary, 157 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical 
Association. Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. March 15, 
1939. Dr. Charles Eastman, Secretary, 
725 S. Vancouver Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Kansas City, Mo. March 20, 1939. 
Dr. S. J. Schilling, Secretary, Box 167, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. Zodlogical Research Building, 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. March 
20, 1939. Dr. Glenn A. Tucker, Secre- 
tary, Vista, Calif. 


Keystone Veterinary Medical Association. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, 39th St. 
and Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
March 22, 1939. Dr. C. S. Rockwell, Sec- 
retary, 4927 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Massachusetts Veterinary Association. Ho- 
tel Westminster, Copley Square, Boston, 
Mass. March 22, 1939. Dr. H. W. Jake- 
man, Secretary, 44 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Hospital Association. 
Miami Biltmore Hotel, Miami, Fla. 
March 23-25, 1939. Dr. D. A. Eastman, 
Secretary, 901 - 19th St., Moline, Il. 


American Animal 
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‘TREATMENT OF INTESTINAL 
PARASITES WITH HEXYL - 
RESORCINOL* 


Harry B. ROBERTS and CLIFFORD 
C. WAGNER, Cleveland, Ohio 


Hexylresorcinol, in the form of 0.2 gm of 
crystals known as caprokol pills, has been 
used extensively in the treatment of in- 
testinal worms infesting animals, but the 
literature does not reveal any report of the 
use of this anthelmintic in the treatment 
of monkeys. Nevertheless, since this drug 
was known to be generally safe as an 
anthelmintic for small animals, it was used 
in treating three chimpanzees at the Brook- 
side Zoo, in Cleveland, Ohio, with rather 
striking effects. 


One of these chimpanzees developed a 
severe hemorrhagic enteritis, although it 
had been noted that, upon arrival at the 
Zoo, this chimpanzee had a skin rash re- 
sembling scabies. The dermatitis would 
not respond to sulfur ointment, so a fecal 
examination was made and showed the ova 
of Strongyloides stercoralis. Since the 
diarrhea developed into a hemorrhagic con- 
dition, a further fecal examination was 
made and the condition was diagnosed as 
being Cochin-China diarrhea with the S. 
stercoralis as the causative agent. 


S. stercoralis is a threadlike worm, 8 to 9 
mm in length. The ova are 45 to 55, long 
and 30 to 45u wide. The ova go through a 
definite cycle of development. After inges- 
tion of the filariform larvae, these develop 
into the sectional parasitic form in the gas- 
trointestinal tract of the animal. Realizing 
that the larvae penetrate the body, par- 
ticularly through the skin, the walls of the 
mouth, pharynx, esophagus and stomach, 
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we thought it advisable to treat the other 
two chimpanzees in order to prevent their 
massive infestation also. 

In animals infested with these worms 
there is a general anemia, emaciation, 
eczema of the skin, and catarrh of the con- 
junctiva, If not treated, there develops an 
opacity of the cornea and, often, bronchial 
catarrh with atelectasis, and bronchopnev- 
monia. Lung abscesses may develop with 
pleurisy. A punctiform or blotchy redness 
of the intestinal mucosa develops, and this 
gives rise to hemorrhagic diarrhea. The 
intestinal contents have a foul odor and 
become profusely infested with the para- 
sites and ova. 

Diagnosis: The diagnosis of the condi- | 
tion depends upon the detection in the feces 
of the mature worms, their eggs and larvae, 
which may be found within ten days after 
infestation. 


Treatment: The difficulty in treating 
small animals, especially monkeys, is that 
they are apt to chew the tablets; this may 
cause a burning sensation in the mouth and 
lining of the stomach. Since parasitic in- 
festations are usually in the intestines, it 
is well to make the drug available in its 
free crystalline form after it has left the 
stomach. Consequently, hexylresorcindl 
crystals are compounded into gelatin-coated 
pills and distributed as caprokol pills 
(Sharp & Dohme). 

The three chimpanzees treated in this 
case were about three years of age and 
each weighed about 65 pounds. Each was 
anesthetized with ether. After the animal 
was relaxed, his tongue was pulled forward 
and, with a pair of long placenta forceps, 
five caprokol pills (veterinary), which had 
been placed previously in a %4-ounce cap 
sule, were passed directly into the stomach, 
and then the animal was allowed to recover 
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from the anesthetic and move freely about 
the cage. 

Results: Very shortly after administra- 
tion of the capsules, the chimpanzees passed 
the dead worms, showed no discomfort, and 
began to exhibit marked improvement. 
There was a complete cessation of the 
diarrhea following this treatment and all 
three of the subjects rapidly regained their 


health. 
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TETANUS IN A CAT* 
By GEORGE H. LUDINS, Hartford, Conn. 


In view of the fact that I have failed to 
find any specific report of tetanus in a cat, 
I consider that the following will be of in- 
terest to veterinarians. 

History: The cat had been missing from 
home for ten days. He was found on the 
doorstep one morning and, according to the 
owner, was stiffened up. The left hind 
foot was lacerated. Within two days, the 
cat was considerably stiffer and the owner 
brought him in for treatment. 

Symptoms: All four legs were in ex- 
treme extension, the head was drawn back, 
and the membrana nictitans of each eye 
was protruding so that three-quarters of 
the eye was covered. The tail was drawn 
up over the back. The cat was unable to 
stand, but the jaws were not locked and 
the appetite was excellent. The left hind 
foot apparently had been caught in a trap, 
and the foot was necrotic. 

Treatment: On December 10, 1938, 2 cc 
of nembutal was administered, the foot was 
amputated, and 5,000 units of tetanus anti- 
toxin was given. Two days later, another 
5,000 units was given and, at intervals of 
about four days, two more 5,000-unit doses 
of tetanus antitoxin were administered, 
until December 20, when definite improve- 
ment was noted. The cat was gradually 
recovering the use of the front legs. A 
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total of 10,000 units was given between De- 
cember 20 and December 29, bringing the 
total dosage up to 30,000 units. Through- 
out this period, the subject improved 
steadily and the gradual return of muscu- 
lar function from the head to the tail could 
be progressively noted. 

On January 4, 1939, when the accom- 
panying photograph (fig. 1)-was taken, the 


Fig. 1. Cat almost recovered from case of tetanus. 


animal was almost normal, the left hind leg 
being the only part still affected. I regret 
that no picture was taken early in the 
course of the disease, but the cat was in 
complete spasm at that time and I did not 
expect a recovery. 


FLUOROSCOPE AIDS IN RE- 
MOVAL OF FOREIGN BODY 
FROM STOMACH* 


By A. T. KNOWLES, Miami, Fla. 


The following case may prove of interest 
to small-animal practitioners. A Scotty 
dog, when placed under the fluoroscope, re- 
vealed a foreign body in the stomach. A 
hypodermic injection of apomorphine and 
washing of the stomach failed to remove 
it. A hollow tube was inserted into the 
stomach and a clutching instrument was 
then inserted through the tube into the 
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stomach. Then, with the aid of the fluoro- 
scope, the body was grasped and removed. 
It proved to be a metal bottle-cap. 

No serious injury resulted. The next 
day the dog was out from under the in- 
fluence of the anesthetic, and was sent 
home in good condition. GaAs 


EQUINE ENCEPHALOMYELITIS 
DIAGNOSED IN KENTUCKY* 


By LEONARD J. Goss, Lexington, Ky. 


Department of Animal Pathology, 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 


Although diagnosis of equine encephalo- 
myelitis is not new, its diagnosis in terri- 
tories heretofore free of the disease is 
worthy of reporting. The presence of the 
disease in the heart of the horse-breeding 
district ef Kentucky is of particular inter- 
est. The case herein described is of in- 
terest for several reasons. It is the first 
case reported in Kentucky in which the 
clinical diagnosis has been confirmed by 
laboratory tests. In addition, the clinical 
history is unusual. 


On October 6, 1938, a horse’s head was 
presented at the laboratory for diagnosis. 
The head had been removed from an aged 
mare on a farm having a population of 200 
horses. This mare had been running in 
pasture all summer with a band of about 
20 mares. These mares were observed 
every morning. The day before the mare 
died, she was not noted to be sick. The 
following morning, she was found down in 
pasture, unable to rise. She was helped to 
her feet and with considerable assistance 
staggered to the barn one-fourth mile 
away, where she died that night in con- 
vulsive struggles. 

From February 5 to July 11, 1938, 49 
mares had visited this farm for periods of 
time varying up to three months. No out- 
side horses had entered the farm from 
July 11 until the death of the mare in Oc- 
tober. The 49 visiting horses had come 
from the following states: 13 from Ohio, 
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11 from New York, 9 from Illinois, 8 fro 
Kentucky, and 2 each from Kansas, Penp. 
sylvania, Wisconsin and Tennessee. Ag far 
as could be ascertained, none of the visit. 
ing horses had suffered from encephalo. 
myelitis and none have been affected singe 
leaving the farm. No other cases occurred 
among the animals permanently stabled at 
the farm. 
DIAGNOSIS 


The brain was removed aseptically, a 
portion of the brain stem emulsified, in- 
jected intracerebrally into two guinea pigs, 
and used to inoculate culture tubes. Miero- 
scopic sections were prepared from gey- 
eral portions of the brain. No growth oc- 
curred in the inoculated tubes. The in- 
jected guinea pigs became emaciated, de- 
veloped paralysis of the hind quarters and 
died in five and seven days. The sections 
from the horse brain showed perivascular 
cuffing with mononuclear and polymorpho- 
nuclear cells, gliosis and hemorrhage. 

Intracerebral injections of guinea pigs 
with emulsified brain from the first two 
guinea pigs have consistently produced 
death in 38 guinea pigs. The average time 
between injection and death was 4.6 days. 
Of the 38 pigs injected intracerebrally, 34 
died as a result of the injection. Two horses 
developed typical symptoms of encephalo- 
myelitis and died following intracerebral 
injection of brain from induced cases in 
guinea pigs. 

A filtrate prepared from the brain of an 
inoculated guinea pig was injected into 
ten-day-old chick embryos. The embryos 
were dead in 24 hours. Embryos inoculated 
with the same amount (0.2 cc) of sterile 
broth remained alive. Infected chorioallan- 
toic membranes diluted 10’ consistently 
killed embryos in 24 hours. Filtered cho- 
rioallantoic membrane proved lethal for 
chick embryos. 

Two guinea pigs were each given 5 cc of 
polyvalent equine encephalomyelitis serum 
subcutaneously. Two days after the serum 
was administered, each pig was given 0.2 ¢ 
of a 10' dilution of infective guinea-pig 
brain emulsion intracerebrally. These pigs 
remained normal for eleven days, at which 
time one developed paralysis and died, The 
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remaining pig was given a second dose of 
5 cc of serum on the eleventh day following 
the intracerebral virus injection. This pig 
remained well. 

Three guinea pigs were vaccinated with 
eastern equine encephalomyelitis chick-em- 
bryo vaccine and three with the western 
vaccine. The vaccine was given in two 
(.5-ec doses seven days apart. Seven days 
following the last dose of vaccine, 0.15 cc 
of a 10° dilution of infected chorioallantoic 
membrane was given intracerebrally to 
each of the six vaccinated pigs and three 
non-vaccinated control pigs. All the con- 
trol pigs and all the “eastern immune” pigs 
became emaciated, developed paralysis and 
died within five days. The “western im- 
mune” pigs remained well. 

Microscopic sections of the brains of the 
induced cases in guinea pigs have always 
shown characteristic lesions of encephalitis, 
i.e. perivascular cuffing with mononuclear 
and polymorphonuclear cells and gliosis. 

A three-month-old puppy was unaffected 
by an intracerebral injection of 0.5 cc of 
infective guinea-pig brain emulsion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the course of this work, virus was 
recovered from the brain of a naturally 
ocurring case of equine encephalomyelitis. 
This virus proved lethal for guinea pigs, 
horses and chick embryos. The virus was 
transmitted to guinea pigs, thence to horses 
and back to guinea pigs by intracerebral 
inoculation. Bacteria-free filtrates of the 
virus were lethal for guinea pigs and chick 
embryos. Vaccination of guinea pigs with 
western equine encephalomyelitis chick- 
embryo vaccine protected against the virus. 
No protection was afforded guinea pigs by 
the eastern equine encephalomyelitis chick- 
embryo vaccine. These facts establish the 
presence of the western strain of equine en- 


cephalomyelitis virus in Kentucky. ae 


FEEDING BABY PIGS* 


By JoHN B. BRYANT, Mount Vernon, Iowa 


Tn the course of swine raising, it occa- 
sionally becomes advisable to supplement 
the mother’s milk or to feed orphaned pigs. 
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When the little fellows are reckless, when 
their hair stands on end, when they are 
tucked in at the flank, and when they nose 
at the sow, suspect hunger and carefully 
examine the sow for milk supply. 

In all cases of orphaned pigs or insuffi- 
ciency of the mother’s milk supply, hand- 
feeding of modified cow’s milk, judiciously 
carried out the first ten days, will save 
the pigs. After ten days, whole milk ra- 
tions should gradually replace the modified 
milk. Holstein milk is preferable, being 
more digestible because of the smaller size 
of the fat globules. According to Kinsley,* 
a modified milk that has been fairly suc- 
cessful in supplying the demand of orphan 
pigs is prepared as follows: 

Cow’s milk, 1 Ib. 

Lime water, 1 Ib. 

Separator cream, 4 lb. 
Sugar (preferably milk sugar), % lb. 
Kinsley advises that pigs from one to ten 
days of age be given approximately one- 
half pint daily equally divided into four or 

five feedings. 
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AN OUTBREAK OF PULLORUM 
DISEASE IN YOUNG GUINEA 
FOWL* 


By HUBERT BUNYEA, Washington, D. C. 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 


During the last week in May, 1938, an 
outbreak of disease occurred in a brood of 
200 White Leghorn chicks (Gallus ban- 
kiva), about ten days old, near Whitehall, 
Md. The only symptoms reported were a 
greenish diarrhea and a period of depres- 
sion for one day prior to death. Of this 
brood, all but about 25 birds died within a 
week. The survivors were left in the 
brooder pen on a gentle slope adjacent to 
the farm house. No diagnosis was ob- 
tained. 

The following week, a brood of 300 
guinea fowl (Numida meleagris), one week 
old, which had been hatched at home under 
chicken hens, was placed on the same lot 
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in an enclosure close to the location where 
the White Leghorn chicks had died and 
where the survivors remained. No direct 
contact was known to exist between the 
chicks and guineas. However, the caretaker 
exercised no particular precautions in go- 
ing from the one place to the other. About 
June 10, deaths began to occur among the 
guineas. Mortality continued until early in 
July, when the brood of guineas was wiped 
out. 

On July 7, a dead guinea chick was re- 
ceived at the Pathological Division from the 
owner of the above establishment. The 
history given was that of a devastating 
epizoétic which had caused the death of 
about 300 young guineas. 

Autopsy and bacteriological examination 
of the specimen resulted in the recovery of 
a pure culture of what later proved to be 
Salmonella pullorum. The writer subse- 
quently visited the premises and obtained 
two young guineas for experimental use. 
Upon being tested for pullorum disease, 
they failed to react. On July 22, they were 
given an intraperitoneal injection of 0.5 cc 
of a broth culture of the organism isolated 
from the outbreak. Six chicks, ranging 
from one to six weeks of age, were similarly 
inoculated. On July 23 and 24, the two 
guineas died and, on the following day, the 
two youngest chicks died. From all of these 
was recovered a culture of the organism 
injected. Except for the formation of acid 
in maltose, this organism reacted in the 
presence of carbohydrate media in a man- 
ner suggestive of S. pullorum. In aggluti- 
nation tests it reacted in the presence of 
S. pullorum antiserum and also S. aertrycke 
antiserum. Agglutinin-absorption tests 
were made, however, which showed that the 
organism corresponded with S. pullorum. 

It remained to be shown conclusively, 


The survivors were then inoculated jp. 
tranasally with the same culture and bot) 
died, one in one day and the other in thre 
days following inoculation. SS. pullorym 
was recovered at autopsy in all three cages, 
So it was established that the guinea chick 
is susceptible to S. pullorum of chicken 
origin. 

This report is made because of the pos. 
sible economic importance of pullorum dis. 
ease which might be spread to guinea fow| 
from infected chickens. While guinea fow| § 
eggs (as in this instance) are not ordi- 
narily hatched in incubators, should guch 
be desirable at any time, the susceptibility 
of the young guineas to pullorum diseage 
should be considered and the eggs not get 
in incubators excepting where pullorum-in- 
fected eggs have been excluded. On fhe 
farm the guinea chicks should be Safe 
guarded from any possible contact with 
pullorum-diseased hens or chicks or prem- 
ises that may have become contaminated by 
them. 

The writer believes this to be the first 
recorded occurrence of pullorum disease | in 
the guinea fowl. 


THE OCCURRENCE OF PAPILLO- 
MATOUS GROWTHS ON THE 
FEET AND LEGS OF PRESUM- 
ABLY IRON-DEFICIENT 
TURKEYS* 

By M. W. EMMEL, Gainesville, Fla. 
Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


Fourteen of 30 young poults on a presum- 
ably iron-deficient ration developed papillo- 
matous growths on the feet and legs. The 
number of tumors varied from one to eight 
per extremity. The accompanying illustra- 
tion (fig. 1) shows the characteristic ap- 


pearance of the tumors. m 

The turkeys were birds which had been § ad 
fed experimentally on a low-grade, commer- § in 
cial hen ration from date of hatching. The § ac 


however, that S. pullorum of chicken origin 
was pathogenic for the guinea. Three 
guineas were hatched in an incubator from 
eggs obtained from the establishment re- 


ferred to. Two of these were fed a virulent, 
chicken culture of S. pullorum, and the 
third was inoculated intranasally therewith. 


tumors started to develop at eight days of § fie 


age. Thirty poults receiving the same tr 
tion with an iron supplement (ferrous sul- 
fate) failed to develop tumors. 


The first two cases survived, and the third 
*Received for publication, ene 23, 1939. 


case died in two days. 
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The tumors were hard and pedunculated. 
Stained smears prepared from the interior 
revealed innumerable bacteria of apparently 
many different species. Eleven of the 14 
poults developing tumors died of bacteri- 
emia under three weeks of age. While no 
attempt was made to identify the micro- 


® organism in the case of individual birds, it 


was apparent that the same species of micro- 
organism was not involved in all cases of 


Fic. 1. Tumors on feet and legs of turkey. 


bacteriemia. The infection no doubt origi- 
nated at the site of the tumors. 


Mechanical injury to the skin of the feet 
and legs of young poults of similar age and 
on the same ration resulted in the develop- 
ment of tumors in five out of ten poults 
added to the affected group. However, in 
instances in which mechanical injury was 
accompanied by contamination with emulsi- 
fed tumor tissue of other birds in the 
group, seven out of ten birds developed 
tumors. The tumors could not be trans- 
mitted by sterile filtrates to iron-deficient 
or normal poults. 


Three birds survived tumor development. 
At six weeks of age and three weeks after 
the last bird died of bacteriemia, the ex- 
terior of the tumors on these poults pre- 
sented the usual characteristic appearance. 
Examination revealed, however, that the in- 
terior of the tumors had completely degen- 
erated and contained a scant amount of 
desiccated issue. The outside shell could 
be broken readily and removed with but 
a small cicatrix remaining on the skin. 


Microscopic examination of numerous 
tumors showed that the structure presented 
all the characteristics of a papilloma. How- 
ever, there were many small foci of necrosis 
and large areas in which the cells were ap- 
parently in a state of liquefaction necrosis. 
Numerous small foci of infiltration with 
polymorphonuclear cells appeared in the 
subepithelial tissue. These foci, as well as 
the degenerative changes, were considered 
to be associated with the large number of 
bacteria present in the tumorous tissue. 
The development of bacteriemia and subse- 
quent death apparently was due to an 
invasion of the circulatory system from the 7 
bacteria-laden tumorous growths, as 
result of lowered resistance. 


AN ACUTE INFECTIOUS DISEASE 
OF PULLETS APPARENTLY 
CAUSED BY ESCHERICHIA 
COLI COMMUNIS* 


By N. M. TWISSELMANN, Berkeley, Calif. 
Division of Veterinary Science, 
University of California 


In the early part of October, 1938, 17 
birds of a well-isolated group of 250 pul- 
lets belonging to the Poultry Husbandry 
Division of the University of California 
were attacked by a rapidly fatal disease. 
Twelve died within the first two days, two 
sick birds were killed and three more suc- 
cumbed within six days after the disease 
was first observed. The remaining birds 
were active and apparently normal except 
for a material decrease in egg production. 


*Received for 23, 1939. 
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Autopsy showed the crops of several to 
be partially filled with grain, an indication 
of sudden death. The pectoral muscles of 
all 17 birds had a reddish, congested ap- 
pearance. The myocardia were degener- 
ated and, in some, there was a fibrinous 
pericarditis. The livers showed conges- 
tion, with small areas of degeneration and, 
in many cases, had a slight greenish cast. 
In all of the 15 pullets which were laying 
at the time of death, lesions of acute peri- 
tonitis and ruptured egg-yolks were 
found. There was only a slight enteritis. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


Heart-blood smears showed numerous 
small, Gram-negative, polar-staining rods. 
Cultures were made from heart-blood, liver, 
spleen, lungs and peritoneal contents of 
the two sick birds which were killed and 
of the 15 dead which were brought to the 
laboratory soon after death. From these 
inoculations, a pure culture of a motile, 
Gram-negative rod was obtained from at 
least two organs of each bird. This organ- 
ism, on glucose, lactose, saccharose, maltose 
and mannite media, gave typical Esche- 
richia coli communis reactions. Unfor- 
tunately, the cultures were accidently dis- 
carded before additional carbohydrates 
were tried. The reactions on _ eosin- 
methylene blue and sodium desoxycholate 
media supported this diagnosis. Accord- 
ing to Bergey’s Manual,‘ there are five or- 
ganisms, closely related to E. coli com- 
munis, which behave in a similar way on 
these media. Topley and Wilson,? on the 
other hand, consider all as belonging to one 
species and the differences noted on other 
carbohydrate media simply make them 
variants of EF. coli communis. 

A 24-hour culture of the organism, in 
1-cc doses, did not prove fatal to six four- 
month-old pullets, two of which were in- 
jected subcutaneously, two intraperitoneally 
and two intranasally. On the third day, 
one bird in each group was killed. The 
remaining three failed to show symptoms 
of disease and were killed on the seventh 
day. The two injected intranasally showed 
no lesions. Of the two subcutaneously in- 
oculated birds, the one which was autopsied 
on the third day showed slight peritonitis 


and congestion of the pectoral muscles, The 
other, which was killed on the seventh day, 
was negative. Both intraperitoneally inoey. 
lated birds showed severe peritonitis, |) 
none of the six birds, however, were any 
bacteria found, by culture or smear, in the 
heart or liver. 
DISCUSSION 

The findings in this limited outbreak indi. 
cate that, without cultures, it would be al. 
most impossible to differentiate an acute 
disease apparently caused by E. coli com. 
munis from fowl typhoid or even fowl 
cholera. They further indicate that this 
organism may play an important réle in 
certain types of reproductive troubles of 
laying hens. This suggestion is supported 
by the fact that, at this laboratory, pure 
cultures of EF. coli communis have been iso- 
lated from organs of laying hens which 
died because of peritonitis associated with 
ruptured egg-yolks. 

Palmer and Baker? have reported several 
instances where there has been severe mor- 
tality among poultry due to E. coli com- 
munis infection. However, enteritis was 
the principal lesion found, and the organ- 
ism was often isolated only from deep intes- 
tinal cultures. These authors also give a 
good review of the literature. 


CONCLUSION 


One cannot conclude from the observa- 
tions given above that Escherichia coli com- 
munis was the sole causative agent in this 
outbreak. Its presence in pure culture in 
the internal organs of all sick and dead pul- 
lets studied, however, strongly suggests 
that probability. It is more important, 
perhaps, to call attention to a disease which 
markedly resembles either fowl typhoid or 
fowl cholera on postmortem examination 
and microscopic examination of blood-films 
but which does not yield the causative or- 
ganism of these diseases in cultures from 
the diseased tissues. 
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 GLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 


TwO FATAL CASES OF HAE- 
MONCHUS CONTORTUS INFES- 
TATION IN WILD ANIMALS* 


By CHING-SHENG Lo, Chungking, Szechuen, 
China, National Central University 


CASE 1 


This subject is a male tokin (Budorcas 
tibetanus) approximately five months old. 
When first seen, on September 20, 1938, the 
animal was listless, and inappetence had 
been in evidence for several days. Tem- 
perature, pulse and respiration were more 
or less normal. The visible mucous mem- 
branes were extremely pale. The animal 
was given nux vomica and ginger as a 
tonic, pending the examination of feces. 
The next morning, the animal was unable 
to rise and had a subnormal temperature 
(95° F.). Death followed shortly after- 
ward. 

Postmortem: Straw-colored fluid was 
present in the pericardium and abdominal 
cavity. No macroscopic pathological lesions 
could be detected in any of the internal 
organs, except anemia. Blood was watery 
and slow to clot. The fourth stomach 
(abomasum) was swarming with Haemon- 
chus contortus. Some of the parasites were 
attached to the mucosa and others were 
moving freely in the stomach contents. 


CASE 2 

This subject, a male blue sheep, approxi- 
mately one year old, was living with three 
others in an enclosure and, on September 
26, 1938, was noticed to lack appetite. No 
medical aid was sought. The following 
morning, the animal was down with a sub- 
normal temperature (98° F.) and died 
shortly afterward. 


Postmortem: The visible mucous mem- 
branes were pale. Hydropericardium was 
Present. No macroscopic pathological 
lesions, except anemia, could be detected in 
the internal organs. The fourth stomach 
Was Swarming with H. contortus. Also, in 
the small intestine we found one tapeworm 
and about 40 hookworms. 


PRIMARY CARCINOMA OF THE ~ 
+LUNG OF ASHEEP* 
By C. L. DAvis, Denver, Colo. 


Branch Pathological Laboratory, U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry 


According to Feldman,’ sheep appear to 
be relatively immune to carcinomatous 
proliferation. A review of the literature 
seems to bear out this belief. Jackson” 
encountered eleven malignant epithelial 
tumors in sheep among the Onderstepoért 
collection of 217 epithelial growths affect- 
ing animals and fowls. 

Available statistics indicate that the 
more common sites of cancerous involve- 
ment in sheep are the eye, skin, adrenal, 
liver and, less frequently, the lung. The 
writer has made a microscopic study of six 
epithelial growths in sheep. In addition to 
the above named organs, one carcinoma of 


the kidney with metastasis to the liver oo 


was seen. Davis, Leeper and Shelton® col- 
lected 150 tumors in food-producing an- 
imals, among them 34 sheep neoplasms. 
The histological diagnoses of this collection 
were made by Dr. W. H. Feldman, of the 
Mayo Foundation. Of the sheep tumors 
in this series, 17 (50 per cent), were 
malignant growths of epithelial origin, dis- 
tributed as follows: adrenal glands, nine 
cases; eye, two cases; liver, two cases; 
shoulder, two cases, with the point of 
origin undetermined; and one case each in 
the thyroid and thymus. From the above 
observations, it would appear that the 
adrenal glands in sheep show a greater 
tendency to epithelial tumor formations 
than other structures. 

In view of the meager reports in veteri- 
nary literature of lung cancer in sheep, a 
case recently encountered in the Denver 
laboratory would seem worthy of report. 

REPORT OF CASE 


On December 2, 1938, one of a lot of 
mature female sheep, on inspection for food 
purposes at Ogden, Utah, showed the lungs 
studded with rather firm, whitish foci 


measuring 1 to 25 mm in diameter. While 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 


the lesions showed no definite encapsula- 
tion, they nevertheless appeared very dis- 
crete (fig. 1). The larger nodules contained 
considerable caseation necrosis in the cen- 
ter and, because of these degenerative 
changes, the lesions somewhat resembled 
caseous lymphadenitis. The mediastinal 
and several body lymph-nodes were slightly 
enlarged and--hyperemic but showed no 
gross evidence of metastasis. Other organs 


Fic. 1. Lung lesions showing discrete 
neoplastic foci (natural size). 


and tissues appeared normal. The post- 
mortem examination was conducted by Drs. 
F. G. Miller and J. M. Allen, of the federal 
meat inspection service. A clinical diag- 
nosis of caseous lymphadenitis was made 
and portions of the lung were submitted 
for histologic examination. 

Histologic sections from several nodular 
areas in the lung showed a neoplastic pro- 
liferation of epithelial cells, many of which 
appeared columnar in type. For the most 
part, the tumor cells were growing in 
separated a amount: of 


connective tissue (figs. 2 and 8). Many 
mitotic figures were present among the 
tumor cells. The neoplastic foci showed no 
tendency to encapsulation and had invaded 
and destroyed a considerable portion of 
the lung parenchyma. Areas of necrosis 
were present among the larger nests of 
tumor cells. Evidence of pneumonia was 
lacking in the non-neoplastic portions of 
the lung. The tumor was probably bron- 
chogenic in origin. 

In meat inspection practice, this case js 
of some interest from the standpoint of a 
macroscopic differential diagnosis. The 
gross lesions as seen in this case might be 
easily confused with caseous lymphadenitis 
and possibly tuberculosis. In pulmonary 
caseous lymphadenitis the lesions are 
usually well encapsulated and the caseous 
contents have a greenish-yellow color. The 
lesions frequently consist of concentric 
layers of degenerative caseous material. 
Only occasionally there may be small areas 
of calcareous deposits within the dry and 
mealy masses. In ovine tuberculosis pul- 
monary lesions are not likely to be found 
without lesions existing elsewhere in the 
visceral organs or lymph-nodes. Also, the 
lesions of tuberculosis observed in sheep 
usually show well marked calcification. 

Microscopically, true cancer of the lung 
may be differentiated from the pulmonary 
epithelial hyperplasias commonly observed 
in Jagziekte disease of South Africa and 
progressive pneumonia of sheep in the 
United States, described by Cowdry and 
Marsh.* In these two last named condi- 
tions, alveolar and bronchial epithelial pro- 
liferation is frequently associated with the 
pneumonic process, and in some cases the 
proliferation, particularly of the alveolar 
epithelium, is the prominent feature of 
the histopathologic picture. Some pathol- 
ogists regard this proliferative process a8 
a manifestation of neoplasia and refer t0 
the condition as lung cancer. 

The proliferative epithelium is generally 
arranged in a single layer and shows little 
tendency to grow in masses. Mitotic divi- 
sion is seldom seen and metastasis neve! 
occurs. The histologic picture is decidedly 
dissimilar to that present in the case de- 
scribed. 
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Fig. 2 (above). Section showing tumor cells invading a bronchus. A nest o 
: ? is seen on either side of the bronchus (x 300). 


connective tissue. 


dly vy). Section showing several nest 
5eV s of tumor cells separated by thi 


CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS 


If one regards the epithelial prolifer- 
ative stage of Jagziekte disease and chronic 
progressive pneumonia in sheep as a neo- 
plastic process, this species would then 
have to be regarded as highly susceptible 
to carcinomatous proliferation. This is 
contrary to general observations. The 
writer concurs with others who believe 
that the hyperplasia of the respiratory 
epithelium in these two rather common 
sheep diseases is not an expression of neo- 
plasia, but rather a peculiar epithelial re- 
action to a preéxisting respiratory infec- 
tion. 

Winternitz, Mason and McNamara’ ob- 
served hyperplasia of the _ respiratory 
epithelium in man affected with influenza. 
They did not regard the hyperplastic areas 
as neoplasia. 
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SULFANILAMIDE IN CANINE 
COCCIDIOSIS* 


By J. E. SEVERIN, Atlanta, Ga. 


The editorial entitled “Sulfanilamide” in 
the current issue of the JOURNAL prompts 
me to report a new and effective use of this 
chemical, which everybody is using for 
almost everything. 

Some months ago, in the local press, 
health workers among the negroes in log- 
ging camps around Thomasville, Ga., re- 
ported dramatic results from the use of 
sulfanilamide in acute malaria. Since ma- 
laria parasites and coccidia are related in 
some respects, it occurred to me that this 
chemical might be useful in canine 
coccidiosis. To say that it proves to be 
effective is putting it mildly, for after a 
day or two of treatment the diarrhea clears 
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up, the appetite returns, and the patient 
is soon back on its feet. 

As severe cases of coccidiosis in dogs are 
hard to distinguish from distemper, jt 
seems possible that reports of the rapid 
cures of the latter disease by the use of 
sulfanilamide are based upon mistakey 
diagnoses. 


Meritorious Medal to Doctor Lent: 


Dr. William J. Lentz, Professor of Vet- 
erinary Anatomy and Director of the 
Small-Animal Clinic, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, was 
awarded a meritorious Medal of the Con- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania by Governor 
Earle, on January 13, 1939. Two other 
University of Pennsylvania officials were 
similarly honored at the same time, Dr. 
Thomas S. Gates, President, and Dr. Alfred 
Stengel, Vice-President, in charge of Meé- 
ical Affairs of the University. 


Tommy Clark's 24th Birthday 


Tommy Clark, famed as probably the old- 
est cat in the United States and owned by 


a = Dr. W. L. Clark, a veterinarian of Seneca 


Falls, N. Y., celebrated his twenty-fourth 
birthday on February 17. The occasion 
was observed with appropriate festivities 
at the Gould Hotel in Seneca Falls, where 
catdom’s royalty from the country over 
gathered to felicitate their venerable cd- 
league (who, incidentally, is the possessor 
of a $1.00 bank account). Tommy who was 
nothing but a fence howler before Dr. Clark 
adopted him, conducted himself at the party 
in a manner befitting a thoroughbred. 


An all-motor agriculture for the United 
States is not predicted by thoughtful 
economists, nor is American devotion for 
the horse of sport and pleasure apt to de 


cline. 


Equine medicine has traditions difficult 
to replace by modern ideas, theories so olf 
they are taken for facts, _and age-old cus 
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NEUZEITLICHE ZAHNBEHANDLUNG BEIM 
PrerpD (Modern Equine Dentistry). Dr. 
med. vet. E. Becker. 113 pages, with 54 
illustrations. M. & H. Schaper, Han- 
nover, Germany, 1938. Cloth, ca $2.40. 


Quite frequently, the veterinary practi- 
tioner is consulted about diseases and an- 
omalies of the teeth of horses. It behooves 
him to have the latest information at his 
finger tips. Our veterinary literature is not 
overburdened with treatises on this subject. 


Veterinarians interested in recent prog- 
ress in dental technic in horses will find in 
this book much stimulating material. The 
author claims that his methods and dental 
instruments have stood the test of time. 


The book is divided into three main parts: 
The technic of clinical examination, de- 
scribing the stocks used by the author, the 
mouth speculum, the head mirror, the diag- 
nostic instruments, and the method of tak- 
ing impressions; a chapter on the technic 
of treatment, discussing the grinding, drill- 
ing and shaping of the cavity, also the ce- 
ment filling, and bridge work; and another 
chapter outlining the specific diagnosis and 
treatment of various tooth ailments. 

Finally, the author discusses the pros- 
pects of dentistry for the country practi- 
tioner. A list of the instruments and a 
bibliography of 140 references, of which 
only one is an English reference, conclude 
the volume. 


PELZTIERKRANKHEITEN UND IHRE BEKAMP- 
FUNG (Diseases of Fur-Bearing Animals 
and Measures to Check Them). Dr. med. 
vet. habil. E. Heidegger. 172 pages, 
with 125 illustrations. F. C. Mayer, 
Munich, Germany, 1938. Cloth, ca $3.80. 


Fur-animal practice is an important field 
of service of the American veterinarian. 
While there is much information on the 


subject scattered throughout our veterinary © Betty 
journals, there is no recent textbook which mie 


would enable one to find the latest informa- = 


tion in a nutshell, so to speak. The pres- _ 


ent German treatise may answer the pur- 
pose for those able to read the language. 


The book is written, really, for the in- ¥ 
It does not, how- 


formation of the breeder. 
ever, teach him how to diagnose or treat 
disease. Instead, it intends to bring to him > 
the necessary knowledge of the diseases 


which may find entrance to the ranch. It __ 


enables him to institute sound measures for — 
disease prevention, a task of greater im- 
portance than mere cure, and to call the 
veterinarian in time. 
of this kind is also of interest to the vet- 
erinarian who is an adviser to the fur- 
breeder. 

The book is divided into four parts: A 


general part, dealing with the prevention 
and handling of epizodtics, and the mail- __ 

ing of samples and specimens to experiment —> 
stations; and three other parts, devoted to ——_—> 
discussions of the diseases of the silver fox, 


the mink, and the muskrat. 
cussed are: infectious diseases, parasitic 
diseases, deficiency diseases, organic dis- 
eases, diseases incident to rearing of the 
young, tumors and poisonings. F. V. 


POCKET PRONOUNCING MEDICAL DICTION- 
ARY. George M. Gould, A.M., M.D. 11th 
ed.; revised by C. V. Brownlow. P. Blak- 
iston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, 1939. 
Price, $2.00; with thumb index, $2.50. 
This dictionary, which for a pocket edi- 

tion is reasonably complete, provides a con- 

venient carry-with-you aid to workers in 
every field of medical science. 

The spelling, pronunciation and defini- 
tions of the 40,000 and more words that 
are listed conform to the modern trends in 
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REVIEWS 


the medical vocabulary. Contained in the 
appendix are 90 tables which give detailed 
information, alphabetically arranged, on 
such subjects as the arteries, bones, chem- 
ical elements, hormones, microérganisms, 
muscles and nerves. The section on prefixes 
and suffixes adds much to the value of the 
volume. 

A veterinary dose-table, based on the 
eleventh revision of the U. S. Pharmaco- 
poeia, is a feature that should be of par- 
ticular service to those interested in com- 
parative medicine. From the point of view 
of the veterinarian, this one section ren- 
ders the volume a profitable investment, 
since very few dictionaries—even the larg- 
est and supposedly most complete—include 
this feature. 

There is one phase of the lexicography, 
however, which seems rather undesirable; 
namely, the first letter of each word has 
been capitalized. For example, the term 
“Fieux’s test for antipyrin” is listed 
“Fieux’s Test for Antipyrin.” While to 
the person schooled in medicine this capital- 
ization of words might not be confusing, to 
the tyro or to the layman such a style 
would raise some question as to which words 
should be capitalized and which should not. 
It must be remembered that a dictionary 
should function not only as a reliable source 
of information but also as a guide to gram- 
matical accuracy. 

Judged on the basis of its general mer- 
its, however, this new edition is recom- 
mended as an authoritative and practical 
aid. 


Destiny of the Nation ant 


The destiny of the nation seems likely 
to be determined in large measure by chil- 
dren from the rural or high-birth-rate 
areas, according to Dr. O. E. Baker, of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
One-fourth of all families in the 1930 cen- 
sus had four children or more, or 63 per 
cent of all children in the United States. 
It is these large families, living mostly in 
rural areas, which, according to present 
birth rates, will exercise the greatest pop- 
ulation influence in the nation of the future, 
in the opinion of Dr. Baker. 
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MULTIPLE-INFECTED RED CELLS IN AVIAN 
MALARIA. Redginal Hewitt. Amer. Jour. 
Hyg., xxviii (1938), p. 321. 

In canaries infected with Plasmodium 
cathemerium, multiple-infected red cells 
are conspicuous at some stages of the asex- 
ual cycle and patent period. The asexual 
cycle is 24 hours in length. As the asexual 
cycle progressed, the number of multiple- 
infected cells diminished until most of the 
cells contained but a single organism. The 
frequency of multiple-infected cells was 
proportional to the ratio between the num- 
ber of parasites and the number of young 
red cells present. In birds which were 
treated with phenylhydrazine hydrochlor- 
ide to increase the number of young red 
cells, fewer multiple infections occurred 
than in contro] birds not so treated. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE OCCURRENCE OF 
HEARTWORM, DIROFILARIA IMMITIS 
(LEIDY 1856), IN NEW ENGLAND. Donald 
L. Augustine. Amer. Jour. Hyg., xxviii 
(1938), p. 390. 

Blood examinations for filariasis (Di- 
roflaria immitis) are reported from 122 
dogs and ten foxes of New England. The 
infection was found in eight of 94 dogs 
examined in eastern Massachusetts. It was 
not detected in foxes of the same locality 
nor in dogs at Wonalancet, New Hamp- 
shire, The parasite is indigenous to eastern 
Massachusetts and is the cause of severe 
disease in native dogs. Evidence was ob- 
tained which indicates the occurrence of 
prenatal infection with D. immitis. 


EXPERIMENTAL INTESTINAL MYIASIS. O. R. 
Causey. Amer. Jour. Hyg., xxviii (1938), 
p. 481. 

Larvae of Drosophila melanogaster, 
lucilia sericata, Phormia regina, Cochli- 
omyia macellaria, Sarcophaga securifera, 
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and Calliphora erythrocephela, when fed to 
dogs and cats, were found to be killed or 
immobilized in the stomach within three 
hours and, on passage into the intestinal 
tract, were eventually digested. In no in- 
stance could living larvae of any of these 
species be discovered in the large intestine 
or passed feces of animals fed experi- 
mentally. The author, therefore, concludes 
that fly larvae do not produce symptoms 
which have been attributable to them and 
suggests that past ideas of intestinal 
myiasis should be relegated and made to 
conform to the above facts. 


THE EFFECT OF ASCORBIC ACID DEFICIENCY 
ON ENAMEL IN THE TEETH OF GUINEA 
Pics. Paul E. Boyle. Amer. Jour. Path., 
xiv (1938), p. 843. 


Enamel formation was not primarily 
affected by ascorbic acid deficiency. Areas 
of hypoplastic enamel formation, observed 
in both complete and partial ascorbic acid 
deficiency, are adequately accounted for by 
the failure of collagen fibers and bone 
matrix to form in the periodontal tissues. 
Enamel dentin thickness ratios greater 
than 1 in ascorbic-acid deficiency resulted 
from continuation of enamel formation at 
approximately the normal rate, while den- 
tin formation was retarded. Satisfactory 
evidence of the relation between ascorbic 
acid deficiency and dental caries was not 
established. 


LETHAL TOXINS OF HEMOLYTIC STREPTO- 


COCCI AND THEIR ANTIBODIES. E. W. 
Todd. Brit. Jour. Exp. Path., xix (1938), 
p. 367. 

Group A hemolytic streptococci pro- 
duced two distinct varieties of streptolysin 
which were both lethal to mice: (1) strep- 
tolysin O, which is oxygen-sensitive, and 
(2) streptolysin S, which is serum-extract- 
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able. The two streptolysins were neutral- 
ized by separate antibodies which were 
entirely unrelated. Antistreptolysin O pro- 
tected mice against either death or hemo- 
globinuria, which may be caused by strep- 
tolysin O, but it did not protect against 
streptolysin §S. Antistreptolysin S_ pro- 
tected against death or hemoglobinuria, 
which may be caused by streptolysin S, but 
not against streptolysin O. Antistreptolysin 
S did not protect mice against living cul- 
tures of hemolytic streptococci and it did 
not enhance the protective action of anti- 


streptolysin O. bey 


STUDIES ON ANTIRABIC IMMUNIZATION 
WITH FORMOLIZED CULTURE VIRUS. I. J. 
Kligler and H. Bernkopf. Brit. Jour. 
Exp. Path., xix (1938), p. 378. 

The formolized tissue cultures of rabies 
virus possessed considerable immunizing 
capacity for mice when injected intra- 
peritoneally. Immunity to an intracerebral 
infection is incomplete; a little less than 
half of the mice given five to seven injec- 
tions of the vaccine possessed a solid im- 
munity to ten lethal intracerebral mouse 


doses; about 42 per cent possessed no im- 


munity. A _ single intraperitoneal treat- 
ment with the inactivated culture virus was 
sufficient to protect mice against an intra- 
peritoneal infection with a dose of fresh 
virus which killed two-thirds of the control 
mice. A similar immunity was conferred 
against a subcutaneous infection except 
that a larger amount of vaccine was 
required. 

Immunized mice which survived an in- 
traperitoneal infection possessed a greater 
degree of immunity than did untreated 
mice which survived such an_ infection. 
Primary treatment with inactive virus af- 
fects to a marked extent the immunity of 
these mice to an intracerebral infection. 
Only half of the mice that survived an in- 
traperitoneal infection without previous 
vaccination were immune to an_intra- 
cerebral infection, whereas 84 per cent of 
previously immunized mice proved immune. 
A single dose of rabies virus culture which 
had a very low virulence for mice, if in- 
conferred on the 


treated mice a low degree of immunity 
against a subcutaneous infection with test 
brain virus. 


THE NON-HEMOGLOBIN CELLULAR IRON In 
ANEMIA. C. E. Jenkins and M. [, 
Thomson. Brit. Jour. Exp. Path., xix 
(1938), p. 417. 

Examination of 110 blood samples indi- 
cated that the non-hemoglobin cellular iron 
increased as the hemoglobin concentration 
decreased and decreased as the latter in- 
creased. In case the fluctuations of the 
non-hemoglobin cellular iron are expres- 
sions of a compensatory mechanism, they 
should be, in the main, independent of the 
cause of anemia. A number of cases were 
encountered in which intense hematopoietic 
activity during recovery from anemia re- 
sulted in a depression of the percentage of 
hemoglobin to a point below the normal for 
a brief period. Hemoglobin concentration 
cannot be calculated from the total cellular 
iron content. 


NOTE ON THE ISOLATION OF CLOSTRIDIUM 
TETANI FROM THE INTESTINES OF NOR- 
MAL SHEEP IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE. PP. §. 
Watts. Brit. Jour. Exp. Path., xix 
(1938), p. 422. 

Five toxigenic strains of Clostridium 
tetani were obtained from separate individ- 
uals in a series of 32 sheep, one being re- 
moved from the cecum, two from the colon, 
and two from the rectum. The percentage 
of sheep found to be harboring Clostridium 
tetani was 15.6 and is not to be considered 
higher than in other areas. 


CELLULAR REACTIONS TO TUBERCULO-PRO- 
TEINS COMPARED WITH THE REACTIONS 10 
TUBERCULO-LIPIDS. Florence R. Sabin, 
Jour. Exp. Med., Ixviii (1938), p. 837. 


Tuberculo-protein induces the formation 
of monocytes in the normal animal and 
tubercles of epithelioid cells in that which 
is tuberculous. Freshly precipitated tu- 
berculo-proteins from the culture medium 
and from the bacilli induce a moderate for- 
mation of epithelioid cells in normal ani- 
mals and more in the tuberculous. It 
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ABSTRACTS 


sluble forms of tuberculo-protein induce 
complex tubercular tissue in normal ani- 
mals. This reaction is enhanced in tuber- 
culous animals. In tuberculous animals the 
activity of every type of injected protein 
was markedly enhanced. 


CELLULAR REACTIONS TO DEFATTED TUBER- 
CLE BACILLI AND THEIR Propucts. Flor- 
ence R. Sabin and Austin L. Joyner. Jour. 
Exp. Med., Ixviii (1938), p. 853. 

The cellular reactions to defatted tuber- 
ce bacilli are complex and like those to 
heat-killed whole tubercle bacilli. The 
firmly bound lipid, when removed from 
these organisms, is non-acid-fast; it con- 
tains a hydroxy acid which is acidfast and 
a polysaccharide which is not. The 
hydroxy acid gives rise to foreign-body 
giant-cells and the tissues eventually be- 
come infiltrated with eosinophiles. The 
polysaccharides, both from the defatted 
bacilli and from the unfiltrable lipid, call 
neutrophiles from the blood-stream. The 
reactions to the unfiltrable lipid include 
those of both its constituents. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HUMAN DOUBLE-ZONE 
BETA HEMOLYTIC STREPTOCOCCI IN THE 
UDDER OF THE Cow. Ralph B. Little. 


im Jour. Exp. Med., Ixviii (1938), p. 905. 

4 Human strains of double-zone Beta hemo- 
© Bf lytic streptococci produced mastitis in 
n, 


eleven quarters of four young cows. Fol- 
lowing the acute phase of the infection, the 
streptococci were eliminated from six quar- 
ters at various intervals. Sufficient posi- 
tive infections were maintained throughout 
the period of observation to show that the 
human strains can produce the same de- 
gree of infection as bovine double-zone 
Beta hemolytic streptococci. 


NORMAL AND PATHOLOGICAL FACTORS IN- 
FLUENCING THE SPREAD OF A VITAL DYE 
IN THE CONNECTIVE TISSUE. Robert J. 
Parsons and Philip D. McMaster. Jour. 
Exp. Med., Ixviii (1938), p. 869. 
The spread of dye in a tissue is subject 
to many influences. Spread is greatly in- 
fuenced by and pathological 


= 


changes which add fluid to the tissue or ab- 
stract it. Spread is greater in the quiet 
living ear than in the ear of an animal just 
killed. It is equally considerable in the 
frankly edematous ears of living and dead 
animals and not greater in either case than 
in normal quiet tissues. During the early 
stages of edema formation, on the other 
hand, dye spread is notably rapid. It is 
still greater in the ears of normal animals 
actively moving about and is greatest in 
tissues subjected to very gently intermit- 
tent changes in external pressure. 


THE LYMPHATIC PATHWAY FROM THE NOSE 
AND PHARYNX. The absorption of cer- 
tain proteins. Joseph M. Yoffey, Eugene 
R. Sullivan and Cecil K. Drinker. Jour. 
Exp. Med., Ixviii (1938), p. 941. 

The cervical lymph-ducts in a number 
of cats, dogs, monkeys and rabbits were 
cannulated, protein solutions dropped into 
the nose, and the lymph was examined 
afterwards for the presence of the protein 
employed. Egg albumin was found in the 
lymph in all cases with one exception. Horse 
serum was never detected. Serum albumin 
did not come through in the cat but did in 
the rabbit. With a 1.0 per cent solution 
cf T-1824 (colloidal dye) in horse serum 
no dye appeared in the lymph. The dye ap- 
parently combined with the serum proteins. 


THE LYMPHATIC PATHWAY FROM THE NOSE 
AND PHARYNX. The dissemination of 
nasally instilled vaccinia virus. Joseph 
M. Yoffey and Eugene R. Sullivan. Jour. 
Exp. Med., Ixix (1939), p. 133. 


Vaccinia virus dropped into the nose of 
a susceptible animal does not appear in the 
cervical lymph in less than twelve hours. 
After twelve hours, and thereafter con- 
tinuously for seven days, a stream of virus 
entered the blood through the cervical 
lymph-ducts. Virus passed through the 
lymph-nodes. The virus was fixed by the 
lymphocytes, which is considered of impor- 
tance for the following reasons: (1) The 
virus so fixed may be protected in its pas- 
sage through body fluids, (2) the virus 
can be carried to any part of the body since 
the can migrate capil- 
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ABSTRACTS 


lary walls, and (3) perivascular accumula- 
tions of lymphocytes in many virus dis- 
eases may be an indication of the introduc- 
tion of virus into the tissue of the affected 
region. 


A SPREADING FACTOR IN CERTAIN SNAKE 
VENOMS AND ITS RELATION TO THEIR 
MODE OF ACTION. F. Duran-Reynals. 
Jour. Exp. Med., Ixix (1939), p. 69. 

The venom of several species of poison- 
ous snakes acts to spread India ink through 
the skin as do the spreading factors pro- 
curable from certain tissues and elaborated 
by invasive bacteria. The factor is most 
abundant in the venom of the Viperidae 
(rattlesnake) family, relatively scant in the 
venom of the Colubridae proteroglypha 
(cobra) family, and absent from toad 
venom. Extracts of the supralabial glands 
of harmless snakes contain only negligible 
amounts of the factor. Rattlesnake venom 
heated to 65° to 100° C. loses a large pro- 
portion of its toxicity but retains the abil- 
ity to spread ink. Rattesnake venom that 
has lost its toxicity on standing or on heat- 
ing markedly enhances the infection pro- 
duced by bacterial or virus suspensions in 
the rabbit skin. Antivenom serums inac- 
tivate both the toxic and spreading factors 
of venom. 


‘ 


THE VIRULENCE OF KILLED TUBERCLE 
BACILLI OF THE HUMAN TYPE. L. Negre 
and J. Bretey. Annales de I|’Institute 
Pasteur, Ixi (1938), pp. 111-171. 

From an extensive series of experiments 
on laboratory animals, Negre and Bretey 
were able to demonstrate that killed cul- 
tures of Mycobacterium tuberculosis of the 
human type were capable of producing dis- 
tinct organic lesions. During the past few 
years it has been known that killed or- 
ganism in large doses sensitizes rabbits 
and guinea pigs to tuberculin, but that 
the sensitization is irregular, transient and 
less intense than that conferred by living 
cultures. Departing from the work of 
- Coulard (1934) showing that enrobing the 
bacillus in paraffin instead of an aqueous 
guspension did cause a sensitiza- 


tion the authors, following the method of 
Saenz (1935), were able to produce mets. 
static glandular and pulmonary lesions 
from suspensions of killed cultures in liquid 
paraffin. Already in 1932, Hagan and Le. 
vine, working with living cultures of y 
paratuberculosis and killed cultures of ¥. 
tuberculosis of the bovine type, had shown 
the effect of injections of suspensions of 
these organisms in paraffin. In short, the 
paraffin containing the organisms migrates 
slowly to great distances from the point of 
inoculation. 

The technics of the research are de- 
scribed in detail and numerous microphoto- 
graphs of the lesions produced in the lungs 
and lymph nodes are reproduced to illus- 
trate their nature and extent, varying from 
rapidly formed lesions in the glands to 
actual miliary tuberculosis of the lungs in 
66 days. The pathogenic power of killed 
cultures in paraffin are accounted for by 
its slow action as compared with the vivid 
polynuclear reaction to aqueous suspen- 
sions. 

In conclusion, the authors point out that 
inoculations of killed cultures of the tu- 
bercle bacillus in physiological salt solution 
produce exclusive local lesions at the point 
of injection, while suspensions in paraffin 
(solid or liquid) produce important and 
durable lesions in the adjacent lymph-nodes 
and in the lungs. The lesions are volumi- 
nous and resemble those of virulent tuber- 
culosis. They are characterized by epithe- 
lioid nodules surrounded by lymphocytes 
and fibrosis. In the center there is a small 
lacuna containing the bacillus and_ its 
excipient the paraffin which, at the point 
of injection, during its migration and at 
its destination, shelters the suspended bac- 
illi against destruction by phagocytes. 


State Board Examination 


Virginia Board of Veterinary Examiners. 
March 8, 1939. Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from Dr. H. H. 
Adair, Secretary, 107 Water St., Bristol, 
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ARMY 


VETERINARY 
SERVICE 


own Regular Army 
} of Lt. Colonel Allen C. Wight is relieved from 
the duty at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., effective 
ste in time to proceed to New York, N. Y., and 
s sail on transport scheduled to leave that port 
of on or about June 14, 1939, for the Panama 
Canal Department for duty with the Veterinary 
Corps. 
de- So much of Special Orders as assigns Cap- 
to- tain Edgerton L. Watson to duty at Fort Slo- 
ngs cum, N. Y., is amended so as to assign him 
to duty at Fort Hamilton, N. Y., effective upon 
us- completion of his present tour of foreign serv- 
‘om ice. 
to The promotion of 1st Lieut. Frank A. Todd 
: to the grade of captain, with rank from De- 
In cember 1, 1938, is announced. 
led 
by Veterinary Corps meee : 
ws 
Butterworth, James Albert, 2810 W. Park 
lat Ave., Highland Park, Ill. 
tu- Scheetz, George Francis, South Charleston, 
Ohio. 
-. Vest, Don Carroll, 407 N. Oak, Gainesville, 
n Fla. 
fin Yarbrough, Paul Richard, Auburn, Ala. 
nd SEPARATIONS 
Cs Ist Lieut. Harve Frank, died August 2, 1934, 
1i- at Topeka, Kan., of coronary embolism follow- 
.- ing appendicitis operation. (Report received 
in SGO, January 26, 1939.) 
e- 
0g PROMOTIONS 
I] To Captain: Haldor Thomas Mydland, 514 
is P. O. Bldg., Jackson, Miss. 


NEw ASSIGNMENTS TO ACTIVE Duty witH CCC 


1lst Lieut. Lawrence W. Groves, 1141st Co. 
CCC, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Ist Lieut. Walter W. Fechner, Fort McClel- 
lan, Ala. 

ist Lieut. Ralph R. Younce, Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Wash. 


TERMINATION OF ASSIGNMENT TO ACTIVE DUTY 
WITH CCC 


_ Lieut. Everett Anderson, Fort McClellan, 
a. 

1st Lieut. 
thorpe, Ga. 


Raymond Gathman, Fort Ogle- 


Yes suh! We'll be seein’ yo’ all in 
August 28-29-30-31-Septem- 
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militia horses were to 
death on February 17, when fire of unde- 
termined origin destroyed National Guard 
stables and barracks at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The fire started in wooden stables and 
spread on both sides of the U-shaped bar- 


racks. 


Dr. N. M. Eberhart, X-Ray Pioneer, 
Dead 


Dr. Noble M. Eberhart, a pioneer in ex- 
perimentation with x-rays, died at his home 
in Chicago, Ill., February 10, 1939, at the 
age of 69. Death was attributed to the 
spread of destructive cells from an x-ray 
burn on the left hand suffered 35 years ago. 
At that time, no means had been devised 
to protect the scientist working with the 
‘rays. 

Dr. Eberhart’s early work helped advance 
x-ray therapy beyond the experimental 


stage. 


January Established Low Record 
for Receipt of Live Stock pene 


at Chicago 


January receipts of live stock at the Chi- 
cago stockyards set a new low record for 
the month. Receipts of 912,820 head of 
cattle, calves, hogs and sheep were the low- 
est in 50 years. The number of meat ani- 
mals declined 165,420 head below January, 
1938, a reduction of approximately 15 
per cent. 

Most of the loss from a year ago was in 
the swine department. The receipts of 
484,656 hogs were the smallest for the 
month of January in any year as far back 
as 1878. The decrease, compared with Jan- 
uary, 1938, was 95,673 head. Cattle re- 
ceipts were the lowest for any January 
since 1882. Sheep and lamb receipts, 
amounting to 251,191 head, touched the low 
record established in 1893. 
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DAMAGES FOR KILLING OR 
INJURING DOGS 


The property rights in and to dogs are 
recognized by law. The humane manner 
in which the subject of dogs is treated in 
courts of law was well expressed by the 
Supreme Court of Georgia in the case of 


S vs. G. R. & E. Co., 45 S. E. 366. 
Quoting: 

The dog has figured very extensively in 
the past and present. In mythology, as 
Cerberus, he was entrusted with watching 
the gates of hell, and he seems to have per- 
formed his duties so well that there were 
few escapes. In history of the past, he has 
been used extensively for hunting purposes, 
as the guardian of persons and property, 
and as a pet and companion. He is the 
much valued possession of hunters the 
world over, and in England especially is 
the “pack o’ hounds” highly prized. In 
literature he appears more often than any 
other animal except, perhaps, the horse. 
Sometimes he is greatly praised and at 
others greatly abused. Sometimes he is 
made the type of what is mean, low, and 
contemptible, while at others he is de- 
scribed in terms of eulogy. Few men will 
forget the song of their childhood, which 
runs: 

“Old dog Tray’s ever faithful; 

Grief cannot drive him away; _ 

He is gentle, he is kind; 

I’ll never, never find 

A better friend than old dog Tray.” 

Nor can any of us fail to remember the 
intelligent animal on whose behalf “Old 
Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard.” 

Few men have deserved, and few have 
won, higher praise in an epitaph than the 
following, which was written by Lord 
Byron in regard to the dead Newfound- 
land: “Near this spot are deposited the 
remains of one who possesses beauty with- 
out vanity, strength without insolence, 
courage without ferocity and all the virtues 
of man without vices. This praise, which 
would be unmeaning flattery if inscribed 
over human ashes, is but a just tribute to 
the memory of Boatswain * * *.” 

The dog has even invaded the domain of 
art. All who have seen Sir Edwin Land- 
seer’s great pictures will know how much 
human intelligence can be expressed in the 
face of a dog. His picture, entitled “Lay- 
ing Down the Law,” will not be forgotten 
in considering the dog as a litigant. Thus 
the dog has figured in mythology, history, 


INIONS 


poetry, fiction, and art from the earliest 
times * * *, 


Dog Values 


The market value of a dog that has been 
killed or injured, where it had such a value, 
has been held to bé a measure of the dam- 
ages allowable for its loss (K——— yg, 
R——,, 119 Ark. 120; G vs. Y. & M. V. 
R. Co., 115 Miss. 598, 76 So. 557; R—— vg, 
B , 168 App. Div. 596, 154 N. Y. §, 
333). 

On the testimony of a veterinarian who 
treated a French poodle that had been 
severely injured in Troy, N. Y. by being 
hit with a stone, it was shown that, while 
there was no market for that breed of dogs 
at that place, the reasonable market value 
for such a dog in New York City was from 
$150 to $200. Since the dog had little if 
any market value after the injury, the tes- 
timony was held properly received to prove 
damages (R——— vs. B , 154 N. Y.S. 
333). 

The value to the owner on account of 
traits, qualities, breed, pedigree, services, 
etc., has been subject to various interpreta- 
tions. It has been held that damages for 
killing a dog could be based either upon 
market value, if there is any, or upon some 
special value to the owner that might be 
ascertained by reference to the dog’s use- 
fulness or services (H. vs. R——, 81 
Tex. 222). In Gulf C. & S. F. R. Co. Vs. 
B , 95 S. W. 593, it was held that the 
value to the owner, which was all that could 
be proven, was the amount of loss or dam- 
age when a dog was negligently killed. 

The price paid for a dog was regarded 
as of import in appraising the value but 
not necessarily controlling with respect to 
damages (S. vs. P. T. Co., 253 N. Y. 
S. 87). Any peculiar or sentimental value 
placed upon a dog by its owner, a blind 
vendor, was held not admissible (Y. B. L. 
vs. R——, 43 S. W, (2nd) 266). The loss 
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LEGAL OPINIONS 


of a dog’s company and the deprivation of 
amusement and pleasure were held not ad- 
missible in measuring damages in the kill- 
ing of a trained dog (K vs. S. L. T. 
Co, 118 Mo. App. 691). This ruling was 
upheld in the case of a poisoned dog 
(w—— vs. B. D. S., N. W. 55 P. (2nd) 


978). 


Exemplary Damages 


Although there may be no sensible dam- 
ages from loss of property, the owner is 
entitled to some damages and, if the tres- 
pass Was accompanied by circumstances of 
aggravation, such as the shooting of a dog, 
exemplary damages may be assessed, al- 
though the property had no pecuniary value 
(P—— vs. M , 27 Ala. 480). Exem- 
plary damages also were held allowable, in 
addition to actual damages, for the mali- 
cious killing of a valuable dog (7. H. Vs. 
W——, 96 Mich. 236). 


Fido Goes “Joe College 


Higher education, campus life, honors, 
degrees and everything collegiate—such is 
a dog’s life today. 

The curriculum consists of obedience- 
training classes and the canine that mas- 
ters the studies earns one of the following 
degrees: C. D., C. D. X., or U. D. (Or, all 
three may be obtained if Fido really con- 
centrates on his homework.) 

These classes, now very popular in sev- 
eral large cities, were conducted recently 
at Saint Joseph, Mich., with the grounds 
of a private home serving as the “campus.” 

C. D. (Companion Dog) is the title of 
distinction awarded to the dog who comes 
when called, sits or lies down at command, 
and comes to heel when told, either on leash 
or free. Applicants for the title Compan- 
in Dog Excellent (C. D. X.) must advance 
a step further in their education. They 
must retrieve a dumbbell on the flat and 
over an obstacle, make a long jump, and 
sit and lie for a longer period. To qualify 
for Utility Dog (U. D.) the “student” must 
learn to speak on command, exercise scent 
discrimination, seek back for lost articles 
and stand for examination. 


It would seem, however, that most own- 
ers are thoroughly satisfied if their dogs 
merely learn to come when called, instead of 
suddenly becoming deaf in both ears. 


Changes at the University of 
Delaware 


The Department of Bacteriology and 
Hygiene of the University of Delaware is 
now a part of the Arts and Science Divi- 
sion of the institution, bacteriology hav- 
ing been transferred from the Division of 
Agriculture. Dr. C. C. Palmer has been 
relieved of his duties in connection with 
animal industry and now holds the title of 
Professor of Bacteriology and Hygiene. 

Dr. Palmer’s department has received a 
grant for special research work known as 
the Haskell Fund, amounting to $15,000 
per year, to be used for the study and in- 
vestigation of bacteriological problems. A 
new bacteriology research laboratory has 
been established in connection with the de- 
partment. Work on mastitis is one of the 
important projects. 


Anthrax Poster Issued 


A poster on anthrax has just been pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Pointing 
out that the disease is transmissible to man, 
the poster emphasizes precautions to be 
taken in disposing of carcasses of animals 
dead of the disease. 

The pictorial portion of the new poster 
shows the characteristic appearance of a 
cow dead of anthrax. The accompanying 
text describes briefly the cause of the dis- 
ease, distribution in the United States, sea- 
sonal occurrence, sources of infection, 
characteristics of the disease, prevention, 
treatment, and precautions to be taken. The 
poster measures 16 by 20 inches and is 
printed on light cardboard. It supplements 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1736, “Anthrax,” as a 
means of familiarizing stock-owners and 
others with approved means of combating 
this dangerous malady. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUS- 
TRY VETERINARIANS 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
National Association of Bureau of Animal 
Industry Veterinarians was held at the La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, IIll., November 30- 
December 1, 1938. 

Among the various items of business was 
the presentation and approval of the report 
of the Executive Board, which, among other 
things, covered the method of selecting the 
delegate and alternate of the association in 
the A. V. M. A. House of Representatives. 
It was decided to have the Executive Board 
serve as a nominating committee to select 
two members for election by the associa- 
tion to serve as delegate and alternate. At 
a later session of the meeting, Dr. H. M. 
O’Rear, of Washington, D. C., and Dr. G. E. 
Mitchell, of Memphis, Tenn., were elected 
delegate and alternate, respectively, for the 
term 1939-1940. 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: President, Dr. 


R. W. Culbert, of Saint Louis, Mo., and 
Vice-President, Dr. A. J. DeFosset, of 
Columbus, Ohio. Dr. F. A. Imler, of Kan- 
sas City, Kan., was reappointed Secretary- 
Treasurer by the Executive Board. 

The annual banquet, which was held in 
the Red Room of the La Salle Hotel, the 
evening of December 1, was attended by 
169 Bureau veterinarians and their friends, 
the largest group ever to attend one of 
these functions. 


Dr. J. S. Healy, of Madison, Wis., pre- 
sided as toastmaster with his usual elo- 
quence. The speakers included Dr. D. E£. 
Westmorland, of Frankfort, Ky., retiring 
president of the United States Live Stock 
Sanitary Association; Dr. J. G. Harden- 
bergh, of Plainsboro, N. J., member of the 
Executive Board of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association; Dr. John R. 
Mohler, of Washington, D. C., Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and Mr. Tom 
Collins, of Kansas City, Mo., assistant to 
the publisher of the Kansas City Journal, 
an outstanding humorist and philosopher. 
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NEBRASKA STATE VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The forty-first annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held in Lincoln, December 
14-15, 1938. 

Contributors to the program were: Drs. 
L. M. Roderick, of Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kan.; R. F. Bourne, of Colo- 
rado State College, Fort Collins, Colo.; L. 
Van Es and L. V. Skidmore, of Nebraska 
University Station, Lincoln; J. W. Mur- 
dock and Neil Plank, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Lincoln; J. S. Ander- 
son, chief of the State Bureau of Animal 
Industry; A. T. Kinsley, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; J. D. Ray, of Omaha; J. N. Mcllnay, 
of Omaha, and Frank Breed, of Lincoln. 

The following subjects were presented: 
acetonemia, canine distemper immuniza- 
tion, swine erysipelas, range cattle disease 
problems, equine encephalomyelitis virus 
and vaccination and rarer parasites, and 
reports of federal and state activities. 

Mr. Robert L. Ferguson, vice-president 
of the National Dairyman’s Association, 
gave a short talk in which he praised the 
efforts made to eradicate animal diseases 
and expressed his appreciation of the veter- 
inary service to the dairyman. A round- 
table discussion, conducted by Dr. A. T. 
Kinsley, concluded this portion of the meet- 
ing. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary was well repre- 
sented, with the local committee furnishing 
avery fine program of entertainment. In 
the evening of the first day, a banquet was 
held, with a program of music and special 
dancing replacing the customary after-din- 
ner speeches. Following, a regular dance 
was held in the ballroom for all who cared 
to participate. 

An election of officers was held, with 
these results: President, Dr. S. M. Score, 
of Albion; vice-president, Dr. G. A. Acker- 
man, of Hebron, and secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Jno. D. Sprague (reélected), of David 
City. Dr. Floyd Perrin, of Lincoln, was 
chosen delegate to the A. V. M. A. House 
of Representatives and Dr. I. W. McEach- 
tan, of Geneva, alternate. 

JNO. D. SPRAGUE, Secretary. 


WESTCHESTER 
VETERINARIANS’ CLUB 


At a meeting of the Westchester Veteri- 
narians’ Club, held in White Plains, N. Y., 
on November 21, 1938, important action 
was taken on advertising in telephone 
directories. The following resolution was 
adopted unanimously: 


Resolved: That this organization go on 
record as being opposed to any form of 
advertising in the Classified Telephone 
Directory, except in the regular listing to 
which one is entitled as a subscriber. And 
be it further 

Resolved: That following the next issue 
of April to December, 1939, all insertions 
other than the regular listing should be 
discontinued by members of this club. 
Members of the organization were ad- 

vised of this action in a bulletin, which 
requested all members to sign and return 
the following agreement: 


In concurrence with the resolution adopt- 
ed at the meeting of November 21, 1938, 
I hereby agree to suspend any form of 
advertising in the Classified Telephone 
Directory after the issue of April to De- 
cember, 1939. 

This agreement is made with the under- 
standing that all members of the West- 
chester Veterinarians’ Club are in accord 
with the spirit of the resolution, and sign 
identical agreements to that effect. 


The Executive Committee of the West- 
chester Veterinarians’ Club, handling this 
matter, consists of Drs. O. E. McKim, Sol 
Shapera and F. W. Andrews. 


OHIO STATE VETERINARY _ 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus 
was the scene of one of the most successful 
meetings in the history of this sturdy Ohio 
veterinary group, in session from January 
4 to 6, 1939. Approximately 300 veteri- 
narians and 93 ladies were in attendance. 

The three-day program included sessions 
on public health, small animals, federal and 
state control programs, and general dis- 
cussions on cattle, sheep, swine and poul- 
try. 

In addition to the annual banquet, a 
social program was arranged for the ladies 
throughout the convention period. The 
ladies organized an auxiliary and elected 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


Mrs. Claude H. Case of Akron, as president. 
a The following papers were presented: 


“The Relation of the Practicing Veteri- 
narian to the State and Federal Programs 
of Contagious Disease Control and Eradica- 
wa tion,’ Drs. F. A. Zimmer and A. J. DeFos- 

Columbus. 

“Poultry-Disease Problems Confronting 

the Veterinarian,” Dr. F. A. Young, Delphos. 

“Some Problems in Cattle Practice,” Dr. 

R. D. Pinkvoss, Camp Dennison. 
“Encephalomyelitis in the Horse,” Dr. C. 
_ H. Covault, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

“Feeding Rations for Swine,” Mr. W. L. 
Robison, Wooster. 

“Some Problems in Swine Practice,” Dr. 
Donald D. Baker, Wabash, Ind. 

“The Veterinarian and the Rehabilita- 
tion Program,” Dr. P. T. Engard, Marys- 
ville. 

“Hospital Case Study and Observations 
of Canine Dermatitis,” Dr. F. E. McClel- 
land, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“Answers to Some Daily Questions in 
Small-Animal Practice,” Dr. D. A. Eastman, 
Moline, 

“Food Sanitation and Sterilization of 
Restaurant Utensils,” Dr. H. H. Williams, 
Dayton. 

“Some Phases of Meat Inspection,” Dr. 
W. E. Spierling, Columbus. 

“Rabies Control from a Public Health 
Standpoint,”’ Dr. A. F. Schalk, Columbus. 


Officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows: President, Dr. N. D. Backus, 
of Elyria; vice-president, Dr. H. E. Ash, 
of Bowling Green; treasurer, Dr. D. C. 
Hyde (reélected), of Columbus, and secre- 
tary, Dr. R. E. Rebrassier (reélected), of 
Columbus. Drs. Reuben Hilty, of Toledo, 
and W. R. Krill, of Columbus, were chosen 
delegate and alternate, respectively, to the 
A. V. M. A. House of Representatives. Dr. 
W. F. Guard, of Columbus, was elected to 
the Executive Board. 

R. E. REBRASSIER, Secretary. 


4 


MAINE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Members of the Maine Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association convened for their first 
quarterly session of 1939 at Dr. M. E. 
Maddocks’ hospital, Augusta, on January 
12. Before the meeting, the group gath- 
ered for an informal dinner at the Wor- 
cester House, in Hallowell. 

An election of officers was held but it 
produced no — in the official roster, 


since all of the leaders of 1938 were chogey 
to serve again this year: Drs. J. F, Wit. 
ter, of Orono; S. W. Stiles, of Falmouth 
Foreside, and A. E. Coombs, of Skowhegan, 
are president, vice-president, and secretary. 
treasurer, respectively. 

The program was opened with a talk by 
Dr. Mitchell, of the State Bureau of Health, 
Augusta, on “Equine Encephalomyelitis,” 
Next, Mr. George Monroe, of the Farm 
Security Administration, Bangor, spoke on 
“Veterinary Contracts for Farm Security 
Members.” Dr. E. G. Sadler, of Ellsworth, 
talked on “The Thurlstane Plan of Artif- 
cial Insemination.” The concluding feature 
was the showing of motion pictures on the 
diagnosis of urologic conditions. 

An invitation, extended to the Associa- 
tion, to attend a meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club in Portland, January 28, was read. 

A. E. CooMBs, Secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE COL- 
LEGE SHORT COURSE FOR 
VETERINARIANS 


Nearly three-fourths of the veterinarians 
of North Carolina attended the first annual 
Short Course for Graduate Veterinarians 
at North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
January 23-26, 1939. Dr. C. D. Grinnells, 
of State College, was in charge of the 
course, and Dr. A. A. Husman, president 
of the North Carolina Veterinary Medical 
Association, assisted throughout the ses- 
sion. 

During the first day, Dr. D. H. Udall, 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., spoke 
on mastitis. A joint meeting with the 
dairymen of the state to discuss this prob- 
lem occupied the morning session and, in 
the afternoon, the subject was illustrated 
with lantern-slides and a clinic was Ccon- 
ducted. 

Over a two-day period, Dr. E. J. Frick, 
of Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan., 
conducted the section on digestive distur- 
bances of large animals and also included 
certain phases of small-animal practice. In 
addition, he supervised a small-animal 
clinic at the hospital of Dr. Wm. Moore, 
Jr., near reins and delivered a luncheon 
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address on his European tour to the veteri- 


second vice-president, Dr. F. R. Youree, of 


o. narians and members of the agricultural Lebanon, and secretary-treasurer, Dr. A. C. 
outh faculty of State College. Topmiller, of Murfreesboro. 

gan, Dr. B. M. Lyon, of Pearl River, N. x. Dr. Charles E. Fanslau, of New York 
ary. discussed the present status of equine en- (jty, presented a paper on “Modern Drugs 


ephalomyelitis and its control, using some Used in Modern Medicines.” Next, Dr. 
lantern-slides. Everyone was keenly inter- Eugene B. Ingmand, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
ested in Dr. Lyon’s subject, since the dis- yead a paper on “Equine Encephalomye- 
ease has been reported in North Carolina. itis,” which stimulated a very good dis- 
On January 26, the last day of the ses- cussion. Dr. A. H. Quin, of Des Moines, 
sion, Dr. W. A. Hornaday, of Greensboro, Jowa, presented “A Consideration of the 
who has an extensive consulting practice Deficiency Diseases of Animals.” All of 
among breeders of dairy cattle, discussed these papers were given on the first day 
breeding problems of dairy cattle, with of the meeting. 
special reference to trichomoniasis. At the On the second day, Dr. D. Coughlin, of 
dinic held in the afternoon, Dr. Hornaday Knoxville, read a paper on “Progress Made 
demonstrated different procedures in ster- op Bang’s Disease in Tennessee,” and Dr. 
lity and artificial insemination. At this J. P. O’Connor, of Nashville, presented 
dinic, Dr. S. A, Alexander, of Monroe, «gwing Erysipelas As It Exists in Ten- a 
spayed a mule; Dr. M. J. Gregg, of Farm- peggee.” Dr. C. E. Kord, of Nashville, = 
villes removed a tumor from the eye of a gave a very fine paper on “Proper Co- = 
cow, and Dr. J. W. Woods, B. A. I. in- operation Between Local Practitioners, 
spector stationed at Washington, N. C., Stockyards and the Division of Animal Dis- 
performed autopsies on several hogs. ease Control.” 


Dr. H. J. Rollins officiated as toastmaster The annual banquet was held on the eve- 
at a banquet held on the evening of the ning of the first day, Dr. John Gillmann, 
third day, at which time Col. J. W. Harrel- of Memphis, acting as toastmaster. Hon. 
son, Dean of Administration, State College, Clint Jones, State Commissioner of Agri- 
addressed the died Hon. Kerr Scott, culture, addressed the group. Other speak- 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, also ers were: Drs. Siress, J. L. Topmiller, A. 
= * short talk. H. Quin, and Mr. C. C, Flanrery. 

we ability eas the speakers ane ‘ he A resolution was adopted thanking the 
quality of their subjects contributed Read American Veterinary Medical Association 
measurably to the success of this initial for honoring the veterinary profession of 
State College Short Course. HB Tennessee in its choice of Memphis for the 

A. Ree. for 1939 convention. Whole-hearted support 

ee ‘ ’ was pledged to help make the convention a 
success. A. C. TOPMILLER, Secretary. 


TENNESSEE VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION STATE VETERINARY MEDICAL 
The thirty-first annual meeting of the ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association With a registered attendance of 183, the 
was held at the Noel Hotel in Nashville, State Veterinary Medical Association of 
January 23-24, 1939, Dr. J. I. Siress pre- Texas held its twenty-ninth annual meet- 
siding. Hon. Thos. L. Cummins, mayor of ing at the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, January 
Nashville, delivered the address of welcome 24-25, 1939. The two-day program con- 


4 and Dr. M. Jacob, of Knoxville, responded. sisted of: 

An election of officers was held, leaving Address of Welcome, Dr. J. W. Bass, Di- — 

the official roster as follows: President, Dr. of 

sponse, Dr urns eburne. 
0 ‘. H. Woods, of Murfreesboro; first vice- Address of President, Dr. Leon G. Cloud, i 


president, Dr. D. of 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


“Trichinosis,” Dr, J. S. Grove, Dallas. 
_ “Myiasis in Domestic Animals,” E. W. 
Laake, Ph. D., U. S. Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, Dallas. 
“Codperation Between Veterinarians and 


the Live Stock Industry,” Mr. John C. 
Burns, Fort Worth. 


Report — Thirteenth International Veteri- 
Congress, Dr. R. P. Marsteller, Texas 
A, and M. College, College Station. 

“The Preparation and Shipping of Speci- 
mens for Laboratory Examination,” Dr. F. 
C. Steinman, Fort Worth. 

“Milk and Sanitary Inspections,” Dr. Hu- 
bert Shull, Texarkana. 

“Motion Picture Case Report,” Dr. John 
 Milliff, College Station. 
“Diseases Transmissible from Animals to 
Man,” Dr. T. O. Booth, Fort Worth. 

“Gastroenteritis in Dogs Associated with 
Diarrhea — Cause and Treatment,” Dr. R. 
A. Self, Dallas. 

“Artificial Insemination in Large Ani- 
mals,” Dr. R. L. Anderes, Kansas City, Mo. 

Symposium on Large Animals — Anatom- 
ical Comparison Between Polo Ponies and 
Other Horses; Infectious Diseases of Large 
Animals. Discussion, Dr. A. V. Young, 
Shreveport, La. 


The proposed amendments to the Veteri- 
nary Practice Act were discussed during 
the business session. An election of officers 
was held, the following men being chosen 
to serve during the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Sam E. Bunton, of Del Rio; 
honorary president, Dr. R. P. Marsteller, 
of College Station; first vice-president, Dr. 
W. F. Hayes, of Farmersville; second vice- 
president, Dr. R. T. Dickinson, of Dallas, 
and secretary-treasurer, Dr. Dee Pearce, of 
Leonard. Dr. M. B. Starnes, of Dallas, 
was elected delegate to the A. V. M. A. 
House of Representatives and Dr. M. E. 
Gleason, of San Antonio, alternate. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary enjoyed a program 
of varied entertainment throughout the 
meeting. M. B. STARNES, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


NEVADA STATE VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Dr. L. R. Vawter, of Reno, presided as 
twelve members and seven visitors gath- 
ered for the annual meeting of the Nevada 
State Veterinary Association, held at the 
University of Nevada, Reno, January 27, 
1939. 

Dr. Hugh S. Cameron, of the University 
of California, Davis, Calif., was the guest 


speaker and, during the session, gave talks 
on bovine trichomoniasis, acetonemia of 
dairy cattle, and pregnancy disease of ewes, 
Dr. R. A. Given, inspector-in-charge fo, 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, re. 
ported on the work being carried on ty 
control Bang’s disease throughout the 
United States, giving special reference tp 
Nevada conditions. Drs. Edward Records 
and L. R. Vawter gave a brief report op 
the present status of equine encephalomy- 
elitis and the means available for its cop. 
trol. 

The Committee-on Meat and Milk Inspec. 
tion, headed by Dr. W. R. Smith, of Las 
Vegas, rendered a comprehensive report 
covering their activities during the past 
year and pointed out the prospects of se- 
curing legislation to better the situation 
during the present session of the legis. 
lature. 

The following members were elected to 
office for the coming year: President, Dr. 
Geo. E. Bamberger, of Reno; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. G. T. Woodward, of Fallon, and 
secretary-treasurer, Dr. W. B. Earl, of 
Reno. 

Drs. E. Thompson Martin, of Reno, and 
W. R. Sheff, of the U. S. Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, were elected to membership 
in the Association. 

EDWARD RECORDS, Acting Secretary. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW YORK CITY 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Veterinary Medical Association of New 
York City was held at the Town Hall Club, 
that city, on the evening of February 1, 
1939, Dr. J. B. Engle, of Summit, N. J, 
presiding. The program was arranged by 
Drs. Orville E. McKim, of Port Chester, 
N. Y., and Robert S. MacKellar, Jr., of 
New York City. 

Mr. Gilman Williams, a singer, enter- 
tained during the dinner hour, and Dana 
and Ginger Lamb gave an illustrated lec- 
ture describing their three-year honeymoon 
trip in a canoe down the west coast of 
Mexico to Costa Rico, Cocos Island and 
Panama. 
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Woman of the Year 


On January 1, 1939, the Akron Beacon 
Jowrnal (Ohio) announced the selection of 
Mrs. C. H. Case as Akron’s Woman of the 
Year. Mrs. Case, well known to A. V. M. A. 
members as president of the Women’s 
Auxiliary and wife of Dr. Case, of the 
JoURNAL’S editorial staff, was awarded this 
tile of honor in recognition of her con- 
spicuous community service. Lon G. Tighe, 
prominent business executive and retiring 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, was 
voted the Man of the Year. 


The plan of selecting distinguished lead- 
ers for this civic accolade is a new proj- 
ect, sponsored by the Beacon Journal. The 
selections were made by an impartial board 
of judges, who based their decisions pri- 
marily on the tabulation of thousands of 
votes cast by residents of Akron. Their 
ultimate consideration was to pick out the 
one man and the one woman who had done 
the most for the betterment of the city, 
who had been unselfish and sincere in their 
efforts. 

Mrs. Case was chosen because of her 
work for the schools, as a member of the 
Board of Education, and for her untiring 
service to the Community Chest and a host 
of other important civic groups. 

Certainly, Mrs. Case’s picture, as it ap- 
peared in the rotogravure section of the 
Beacon Journal, portrayed her every en- 
Viable trait that has made her Akron’s 
Woman of the Year. From the background 
of a portrait that reflected mature under- 
standing and staunch determination, there 
emerged a smile that expressed convinc- 
ingly the character of a woman who knows 
the meaning of fellowship. 


Mrs. C. H. Case Named Akron’s 
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Chappel Award Presented 


Mr. Leonard Brumby is the winner of 
the 1938 Chappel Award, the bronze plaque 
which symbolizes the most distinguished 
service to dogdom. On February 15, at 
the Westminster Dog Show in Madison 
Square Gardens, New York City, Mr. 
Brumby was awarded this “Nobel prize of 
the dog world.” 


To Leonard Brumby, Organizer and President of the 


Professional Handlers Association, goes the "Nobel 
Prize of the dog world," the Chappel Award. Be- 
stowed by the Chappel Kennel Foundation for the 
most distinguished service to dogdom in 1938, this 
award was presented to Mr. Brumby (right) by Mr. 


T. H. Carruthers Ill (holding plaque), during the 
Westminster Dog Show in New York's Madison Square 
Gardens. 


Among those sincerely interested in the 
welfare of purebred dogs, probably no one 
has done more for the cause of good dogs 
and better handling than Mr. Brumby. He 
organized the Professional Handlers As- 
sociation and served as its president for 
twelve years, devoting himself to the rais- 
ing of the ethics and morale of handlers. 
His untiring work and his record as a 
sportsman and dog fancier of integrity 
identify him with the best interests of 
dogs and everyone interested in them. 
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Veterinary Student Wins Rhodes 


Scholarship 


} Birdsall Carle, senior student in the Col- 

lege of Veterinary Medicine at the State 
College of Washington, was one of four 
successful candidates for a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship in the six northwestern states of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, Montana, 
Wyoming and North Dakota. 


Birdsall Carle 


Entering the State College of Washing- 
ton in September, 1934, Carle has had all 
of his college training while majoring in 
the College of Veterinary Medicine. He 
is an excellent student and has taken 
courses in German, international law, and 
philosophy, in addition to the prescribed 


courses in veterinary medicine. He hag 
been on the all-college honor roll six times 
and received the Alpha Psi award, given 
annually to the best sophomore student jp 
veterinary medicine. 

Carle is a member of the American (oj. 
lege Quill Club and has won much recog. 
nition on the campus through his pub. 
lished articles and stories. Last year he 
was the recipient of the Washington State 
Alumni Scholarship and this year he was 
awarded the Ella Letterman - Lanning 
Scholarship, both of which are given each 
year to outstanding students. In June, 
1938, he was awarded the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science, but returned to complete 
the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine. 

The Rhodes Scholarships are worth ap- 
proximately $2,000 a year for two years 
of study at Oxford University, England, 
with an optional third year for additional 
work. A candidate is examined by a com- 
mittee from his home state. Successful 
state candidates are then examined by one 
of the eight district committees represent- 
ing six states each. Examinations cover 
not only the past studies of the applicant 
but also his plans for life, his aspirations, 
and his extracurricular activities. 


A timber wolf that weighed nearly 100 
pounds was killed near Long Lake, Wis. 
recently by Stanley Kish, a trapper. 


TLADOD 


Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tennessee, 
Headquarters of the 76th Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, August 28 - September | 


Ghe Souths Finest - One of America’s Best 


625 Rooms 625 ‘Baths 
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HOWARD HOKE McINTYRE 


Dr. Howard H. McIntyre, of Peterbor- 
ough, N. H., died at his home on June 27, 


1938. 
Born at Wilkinsburg, Pa., December 14, 


ach- @ 1891, Dr. McIntyre attended Michigan 
lete H State College and received the degrees of 
ctor @ BS. and D.V.M., the latter in 1915. He 


was in publication work for a while and 
then went with Merck and Company, at 
Rahway, N. J. 

Dr. McIntyre joined the A. V. M. A. in 
1929. 


MAJOR DANIEL LEMAY 
nt- Major Daniel Lemay, U. S. Army, re- 


tired, of Leavenworth, Kan., died in Mon- 
treal, Canada, on December 28, 1938. 

Born at L’Abord a Plouffe, Quebec, Can- 
ada, June 19, 1858, Major Lemay attended 
Terrebonne College, Saint Laurent College, 
Archambault Academy and Montreal High 
School before entering the Montreal Veter- 
inary College. Following his graduation in 
1879, he entered practice in Baltimore, 
Md., and served as State Veterinarian of 
Maryland from 1880 to 1884. 

In 1885, Major Lemay entered practice 
in Kansas City, Mo. On May 26, 1886, he 
was appointed Veterinarian to the 1st Cav- 
ary at Fort Custer, Mont. Later in the 
year, he was transferred to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., where he was instructor in 
hippology and Post Veterinarian. From 
1889 to 1902, he was with the 7th Cavalry 
at Fort Riley, Kan. (1889-95), Fort Grant, 
Ariz, (1895-98), and in Cuba (1899). In 
1902, he was transferred to the Artillery 
Corps and had numerous assignments up 
until 1916, when he was retired for phy- 
sical disability with the rank of Major. 
He was ordered to active duty on April 
20, 1917, assigned to Fort Leavenworth, 


ruary 21, 1919. 

In 1889, Major Lemay received the de- 
gree of D.V.S. from McGill University, 
Montreal. He joined the A.V.M.A. the 
same year. A. A. E. 


LOREN N. DODGE 


Dr. Loren N. Dodge, of Watertown, N. 
Y., died on September 29, 1938. 

Born at Moira, N. Y., on March 13, 1896, 
Dr. Dodge attended local grade and high 
schools before entering Cornell University. 
He was graduated in 1921 and entered 
practice. 

Dr. Dodge joined the A. V. M. A. in 
1929. He was also a member of the New 
York State Veterinary Medical Society. 


FRANK JAMES EDELMAN 

Dr. Frank J. Edelman, of Bath, Pa., died 
on October 15, 1938. He was born at Bath 
on July 24, 1881, and was a graduate of 
the Chicago Veterinary College, class of 
1916. He had been in practice at Bath 
ever since. 

Dr. Edelman joined the A. V. M. A. in 
1918. 

WILLIAM WALTER JAKEMAN 

Dr. William Walter Jakeman, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, died suddenly at his home on 
January 21, 1939. He was stricken while 
sitting at his desk reading the newspaper 
and passed away immediately. 

Born in Chelsea, in 1870, Dr. Jakeman 
moved with his family to Halifax when ten 
years of age. He studied veterinary medi- 
cine at Harvard University and was grad- 
uated with honors in 1895. He returned 
to Halifax 
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father under the firm name of Dr. William 
Jakeman and Son. 

Dr. Jakeman joined the A. V. M. A. in 
1916. He is survived by his widow (née 
Eleanor Low), four sons, one sister and one 
brother, Dr. Harry W. Jakeman, of Boston, 
Mass. 


H. C. ROGERS 


Dr. H. C. Rogers, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
died on November 29, 1938. He was born 
at Forest Home, Iowa, on November 9, 
1869, and was graduated from the Chi- 
cago Veterinary College in 1906. He was 
a member of the A. V. M. A. from 1920 
until 1926, when he retired from practice. 


JOSEPH F. SCHOFIELD 


Dr. Joseph F. Schofield, of Port Chester, 
N. Y., was fatally injured when struck by 
an automobile on December 22, 1938. He 
died at the Greenwich (Conn.) Hospital 
the following day. 

Born in Sheffield, England, December 26, 
1855, Dr. Schofield was graduated from the 
Ontario Veterinary College in 1892. He 
practiced at Greenwich, Conn., for a num- 
ber of years and in 1916 moved to Port 
Chester, N. Y. He was a former member 
of the Connecticut Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. Surviving are his widow and 
two sons, one of whom, Dr. Earle F. Scho- 
field (Ont. ’06), of Greenwich, Conn., is a 
veterinarian. G. E. C. 


§ MEADE MEREDITH 


Dr. S. Meade Meredith, of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., died on January 21, 1939. He 
was born in Indiana, on December 22, 1881, 
and was graduated from the Kansas City 
Veterinary College in 1906. Shortly after 
graduation he entered the service of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry and was 
assigned to meat inspection. 

Dr. Meredith joined the A. V. M. A. in 
1918. He was a member of the National 


Association of B. A. I. Veterinarians and 
Twelfth International Con- 


gress. 


WILLIAM J. RIDGWAY 


Dr. William J. Ridgway, of Marshall, 
Ill., died at his home on January 24, 1939 
He was in his 73rd year and had been ip 
poor health for some time. 

A graduate of the Indiana Veterinary 
College, Dr. Ridgway had practiced at Mar. 
shall and had been in state employ in cop. 
nection with tuberculosis eradication. He 
is survived by his widow, two sons, one 
sister and three brothers. q 


S. GARR 

Dr. E. S. Garr, of La Grange, Ky., died 
at the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, near Lex- 
ington, Ky., on January 26, 1939. He had 
undergone an operation for duodenal ulcer 
and peritonitis developed. 

With his brothers, Ray and Jack, Dr. 
Garr was charged with having shot to 
death Brig. Gen. Henry H. Denhart, for- 
mer lieutenant governor of Kentucky, who 
was on trial at the time for the murder of 
their sister, Mrs. Verna Garr Taylor, 
fiancée of Brig. Gen. Denhart. Ray Garr 
was acquitted, Jack was dismissed by a 
directed verdict and, later, the case against 
Dr. Garr also was dismissed. 

Dr. Garr was a graduate of the Chicago 
Veterinary College, class of 1912, and a 
veteran of the World War. He is survived 
by his widow. 


GEORGE C. MOODY 2 


Dr. George C. Moody, of Mason, Mich., 
passed away on January 28, 1939, after 
an illness of about two months. He had 
contracted a severe case of herpes zoster 
the latter part of November and suffered 
a stroke of paralysis on January 20. 

Born on June 18, 1844, at Brighton, N. 
Y. (now a part of Rochester), Dr. Moody 
moved with his family to North Leslie, 
Mich., in 1855. He took up painting and 
decorating, working at his trade for about 
twelve years and married Flora Edwards 
on August 31, 1867. In the interests of 
his wife’s health, they went to California. 
He followed his trade there until 1874, 
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when Mrs. Moody died. In the meantime, 
Dr. Moody had become very much inter- 
ested in veterinary medicine. He entered 


= the Ontario Veterinary College in 1874. 
the Forced to give up his studies after one 
year, Dr. Moody returned to his trade. He 
ary married Jennie A. Rackham on August 31, 
far. 1879. In 1884, he returned to college and 
‘on. was graduated in the spring of 1885. He 
He entered practice in Albion, Mich., later go- 
one & ing to Mason, where he practiced for about 
50 years. He was the second graduate 
veterinarian to start practice in Ingham 
County, the late Dr. W. W. Thorburn (Ont. 
93) having been the first. A few years 
: ago, he completely modernized his hospital 
led that had been established for over 45 
years. He served as Ingham County Vete- 
rinarian for about 30 years. 
Dr. Moody joined the A.V.M.A. in 
Dr 1916. He was a charter member of the 
to Michigan State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
or. & ciation, served as president for the term 
“a 1895-96, and was a life member at the time 
of of his death. 
rr, A lover of sports and athletics, Dr. 
‘ Moody kept physically fit by exercising on 
. the trapeze and vertical pole. He retained 
st perfect health until after his 90th birthday. 
His vision and hearing were perfect until 
¥0 his final illness. During the World War, 


he purchased horses for the government. 
The hobby which gave him the greatest 
pleasure was the violin. He built and re- 
paired violins, as well as played them. 

Besides his widow, Dr. Moody leaves one 
son and two daughters. 


OLIVER C. ALEXANDER 


Dr. Oliver C. Alexander, of Springfield, 
lll, died at his home suddenly on February 
5, 1939, of a heart attack. 

Born at Edinburg, Ill., on June 9, 1886, 
Dr. Alexander attended public schools and 
business college before entering the Chi- 
cago Veterinary College. Following his 
graduation in 1915, he entered practice at 
Pawnee, Ill. During the World War he 
served overseas in the Veterinary Corps. 
After the war, he located in Springfield, 


L. A. W. 


Dr. Alexander joined the A. V. M. A. in 
1929. He was a member of the Illinois 
State Veterinary Medical Association, the 
American Legion, Alpha Psi Fraternity 
and a number of civic organizations. Sur- 
viving are his widow (née Bernadine 
Emery), a son, a daughter, a brother and 
a sister. 


RAYMOND ALLEN PEARSON 


Dr. Raymond A. Pearson, brother of the 
late Dr. Leonard Pearson, died at his home 
in Hyattsville, Md., on February 13, 1939, 
following a heart attack. He was in his 
66th year. 

At the time of his death, Dr. Pearson 
was serving as codrdinator for the Farm 
Security Administration in its work with 
the land grant colleges. 

Dr. Pearson was a graduate of Cornell 
University, class of 1894. The following 
year, he was appointed assistant chief of 
the Dairy Division of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Later, he served as Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Industry at Cornell Uni- 
versity and, for four years, was New York 
Commissioner of Agriculture under Gov- 
ernor Hughes. From 1912 to 1926, he was 
president of Iowa State College. For the 
next nine years, he was president of the 
University of Maryland. 

During his entire career, Dr. Pearson 
was a consistent booster of the veterinary 
profession. He wrote several articles on 
the accomplishments of veterinarians, 
which were published in the JOURNAL. 
These have been quoted extensively by 
many subsequent writers. He leaves his 
widow, one daughter and two sisters. 


Our sympathy goes to Dr. E. T. Faulder, 
of Albany, N. Y., in the death of his wife, 


on November 20, 1938. 


Nothing is more imperishable than a 
worthy idea set down in print; if printed 
in a worthy medium, it becomes immortal. 
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GLEANINGS 
FROM OUR 
CORRESPONDENCE 


BIRTHS 


To Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Spurtock, of Allen- 
town, N. J., a daughter, Martha Ann, July 10, 
1938. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Amos Struts, of Hopewell, 
N. J., a daughter, Catherine Minerva, Septem- 
ber 16, 1938. 

To Dr. and Mrs. G. H. Krunicu, of Highs- 
town, N. J., a son, Wilson Henry, October 1, 
1938. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Henry HaiGH, of Trenton, 
N. J., sons, Robert Laurence and John Smith, 
October 17, 1938. 

To Dr. and Mrs. LINN S. Po.ey, of Charleston, 

, a son, William Wilkes, December 2, 


To Dr. and Mrs. Rosperr J. STADLER, of New 
Britain, Conn., a son, Robert Johii, Jr., January 
27, 1939. 

To Dr. and Mrs. R. H. TespEtx, of Ogden, 
Iowa, a daughter, Karen Kay, February 6, 
1939. 

To Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Bits, of Columbus, 
Ohio, a daughter, Margery Jean, eoueued 10, 
1939. 


MARRIAGE 


Dr. THomAs M. EAGLE (Colo. ’38), of Little 
Rock, Ark., to Miss Lucille Fritchman, at Sa- 
vannah, Mo., June 18, 1938. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. H. L. Morency (Colo. ’25) is Director of 
Public Health at Boulder, Colo. 

Dr. W. H. ArmstTRONG (O. S. U. ’37) is located 
at the Patuxent Research Refuge at Bowie, Md. 

Dr. Forrest McCieap (0. S. U. 733), formerly 
of Huntington, Ind., is now located in Elyria, 
Ohio. 

Dr. Bassett Kirpy (U. P. 99), of Woodbury, 
N. J., is spending the winter in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Dr. ARTHUR WARD SMITH (N. Y. C. V.S.’98), 
of West Orange, N. J., is spending the winter 
in Florida. 

Dr. Harry Evenson (0. S. U. ’09), of Sacred 
Heart, Minn., is a member of the Minnesota 
legislature. 

Dr. R. G. Bose (N. Y.-Amer. ’01), of Troy, 
N. Y., has been confined to his home with a 
nervous breakdown. 


wy, 


Dr. Haroip O. (0. S. U. ’37) has re. 
quested a change of address from Fort Knox, 
Ky., to Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Dr. Cart W. Groppe (0. S. U. ’32), of Elm 
Grove, W. Va., was reappointed Ohio County 
Veterinarian, January 1, 1939. 

Dr. Sipney L. KApLan (0. 8S. U. ’38) has en. 
tered the service of the U. S. Bureau of Anima] 
Industry and is stationed at Gate City, Va, 


Dr. T. B. Jones (K. C. V. C. 07), of Phoenix. 
Ariz., has been appointed State Veterinarian of 
Arizona, succeeding Dr. C. T. Guilfoyle (tv, 
P. 

Dr. J. J. StAaB (McK, ’14) has been appointed 
B. A. I. inspector-in-charge at Montpelier, Vt, 
succeeding the late Dr. L. H. Adams, who died 
in July. 

Dr. OrTo AUGSPERGER (St. Jos. ’08), of Rock- 
ford, Ill., was retired from the service of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry on Decem. 
ber 31, 1938. 


Dr. FRANK L. Carr (0. S. U. ’06), of Alli- 
ance, Ohio, has been appointed State Veteri- 
narian of Ohio, succeeding Dr. F. A. Zimmer 
(O. S. U. 709). 

Dr. L. T. DAWE (Mich. ’38), who was the fea- 
tured speaker on a program given recently at 
the Perry School, Capac, Mich., talked on “Dis- 
eases of Cattle.” 

Dr. Roger A. Cook (0. S. U. ’36) maintains 
an office at 2533 W. Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where he conducts the South Hillis Vet- 
erinary Service. 

Dr. R. J. Crroe (Ont. 37) is associated with 
Dr. O. Norling-Christensen (O. S. U. ’32) at 
the Christensen Animal Hospital, 730 Hibbard 
Road, Wilmette, Ill. 


Dr. E. T. ANDERSON (Iowa ’37), who was on 
active duty in the Veterinary Corps Reserve 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala., is now engaged in general 
practice at Kewanee, III. 


Dr. C. H. THompson (Cin. ’10) of New 
Vienna, Ohio, was guest speaker at a recent 
meeting of the local Grange and addressed the 
group on “Sleeping Sickness Among Horses.” 


Dr. V. W. ZuercHER (O. S. U. ’36), formerly 
of Apple Creek, Ohio, is now engaged by the 
Medina County (Ohio) Co-operative Bull As- 
sociation to conduct artificial insemination 
work. 

Dr. B. V. ALLEN (Iowa ’34), of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., who was formerly associated with Dr. 
George W. Gillie, congressman from the Fourth 
District of Indiana, is now practicing inde 
pendently. 

Dr. Harry McDanret, Jr. (Chi. ’13), of 
Dover, Del., has been appointed Director of 
Livestock Sanitation of the State Board of 
Agriculture, succeeding Dr. Robert M. Sarde 
(U. P. °13). 

Dr. Roy E. Kiuck (McK. ’15), of Rockford, 
Ill., who recently underwent an operation for 
the removal of gall-bladder and gallstones, is 
now able, with some assistance, to continue his 
small: animal 
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The nici of this report of the 75th annual esi (Diamond 
Jubilee) held at New York City in July, 1938, was delayed until this 
late date for several reasons requiring an explanation. 


The Executive Board directed that the report of meetings be pub- 
lished as a separate document in addition to the usual monthly issues of 
the Journal. The object was to provide space for the accumulation of 
material that had long remained unpublished to the perturbation of the 
authors. The unpublished material comprised not only the papers read 
at previous meetings but also excellent contributions which could not 
be reasonably rejected. To further increase the space for this accumu- 
lated material, the Board directed that the Journal be enlarged to 128 
pages in lieu of the usual 96. On taking over the management of the 
Association's publications on March |, publishing the report was set 
at the top of the month's agenda, to be completed (without further 
delay) along with the regular issue in order that the report could be 
mailed as second class matter with the April issue. 


Contributing to the delay were the difficulties, arising from reor- 
ganizing the administrative and editorial staffs, which the Reorganizing 
Committee of the Executive Board is still striving to overcome through 
its studies of the Association's needs and its search for a capable 
personnel. 


In behalf of this Committee and the workers at the central office, 
we beg the officers and members of the Association to be patient. 
Order, discipline and achievement are gradually replacing the situation 
that brought about the appointment of the Reorganizing Committee 
and the changes in the personnel of the central office it has recom- 
mended. 


The report is a true reprint of the transcript furnished by the reporters 
and the various committee chairmen. Galley proofs have been sub- 
mitted to all concerned for correction. 


To expedite publication, the usual variation in type has not been 
followed. Calling our attention to errors and omissions is invited. 
Changes in administrative authority and the haste in gathering the 
material is answerable for them. 


March 22, 1939, 
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The opening session of the Seventy-Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, July 5-9, 1938, convened at 
ten-thirty o’clock, Dr. Oscar V. Brumley, 
President of the Association, presiding. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: I now declare the 
sth Annual Convention of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association in session. 

Unfortunately, Mayor LaGuardia was un- 
s able to be with us this morning. But we 
are very fortunate in having a representa- 
tive who will take his place. The address 
S of welcome, therefore, will be presented by 
Dr. F. W. Schoneweg, director of the 
Bureau of Food and Drugs of New York 
City. Dr. Schoneweg. (Applause.) 

Dr. Schoneweg delivered his pre- 
pared address. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
Schoneweg. 

The response to the address of welcome 
will be presented by Dr. H. D. Bergman, 
President-Elect, Ames, Iowa. President- 
Elect Bergman. (Applause.) 

Dr. Bergman delivered the re- 


Thank you, Dr. 


sponse. 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Thank you, Presi- 
dent-Elect Bergman. 
The next item on the program is the 
President’s Address. 
President Brumley delivered his 
Dr. N. S. Mayo (Highland Park, IIli- 
nois): Mr. President, I move that this ex- 
cellent address be received and referred to 
the Executive Board for their consideration 
and action. 
. The motion was severally seconded. 


SECRETARY HOSKINS: It has been moved 
and seconded that the address of President 


Brumley be received and referred to the 
Executive Board. All those in favor of 
the motion, kindly indicate by the usual 
sign; contrary, the same. The “ayes” have 
it, and it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The next item on 
our program is an important one. Twenty- 
five years ago, at the close of 50 years of 
activity of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, an address was given on 
the subject of “Scientific Achievements of 
the Veterinary Profession During the Past 
50 Years.” Today we are honored in havy- 
ing this distinguished veterinarian, Presi- 
dent of the Association at that time, who 
gave that address. He will now speak on 
the subject, “Seventy-Five Years of Prog- 
ress in Veterinary Medicine.” It is a great 
honor to present this ex-President and dis- 
tinguished veterinarian, Dr. John R. Moh- 
ler, Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Washington, D. C.—Dr. Mohler. 
(The audience arose and applauded.) 

. Dr. Mohler delivered his prepared 
address. 

(Published, August, 1938.) 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Permit me to read 
a letter received by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Local Arrangements. Presi- 
dent Brumley read a letter from the Hon- 
orable H. A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The Chairman of 
the Committee on Local Arrangements, Dr. 
Cassius Way, has important announcements 
to make. I am sure that you would like 
to have me, in behaif of the Association, 
express the appreciation of the Association 
for the fine arrangements the Committee 
on Local Arrangements have made for the 
week. We shall now recess until one-thirty 
this afternoon. ome meeting adjourned at 


Wednesday Morning, July 6, 1938 


Business Session 


Wednesday Afternoon, July 6, 1938 


The meeting sien at two o’clock, 
President Brumley presiding. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The second session 
of the Convention will come to order. This, 
of necessity, is a short session, on account 
of the sectional meetings which will take 
place immediately following this session. 
The business before the Convention this 
afternoon is the nomination of officers for 
next year. There are to be nominated a 
President-Elect, five Vice-Presidents, and 
a Treasurer. We will at this time receive 
nominations for President-Elect. 


Dr. L. A. MERILLAT (Chicago, Illinois) : 
I arise to nominate Cassius Way of New 
York for the office of President-Elect, and 
I do so to follow a custom of the A. V. M. 
A. Our Association has been magnanimous 
toward the different groups comprising the 
veterinary service. You will recall, that 
we, in Chicago in 1933, elected our illus- 
trious colleague, Dr. Fitch, to represent 
the Association during the coming event of 
that time, the 12th International Veteri- 
nary Congress—a man who represents re- 
search in veterinary medicine in a large 
way. I do not know if I ever told Dr. Fitch, 
but I believe his name appears more in 
foreign literature than that of any other 
American veterinarian, for the work that 
he does here. 

Following Dr. Fitch, the Association 
recognized the clinical branch, large ani- 
mals, when it selected Dr. MacKellar of 
New York, who has made history during 
the past 40 years in this city as a faithful 
proponent of organized veterinary medi- 
cine, and an ethical practitioner among 
large animals. 

Following him, the small animal branch 
was recognized, at Oklahoma City. Then 
followed the recognition of the educational 
branch by electing Dr. Brumley of Ohio 
and Dr. Bergman of Iowa. I am getting 
a little ahead of my story, however. Be- 
cause of the fact that the United States 


Army had never had a a of the 
A. V. M. A., you elected last year Colong| 
Foster, Director of the Veterinary Corps 
Now the time comes again when I believe 
the Association should select a man why 
represents large animal medicine. 

Dr. Way has contributed a great deal to. 
ward the advancement of this Association 
in various capacities. In high places, Cas. 
sius Way has always shown himself to be 
a man of excellent ability, a keen-minded 
thinker, and an excellent executive, wher- 
ever he was placed. 

So I take a great deal of pleasure in 
nominating him for this office. (Applause.) } 

Dr. R. MACKELLAR (New York City): 
Gentlemen, in rising to second the nomina- 
tion of my good friend, Dr. Way, I take 
great pleasure in stating that he has served 
this Association in different capacities for 
31 years. For 10 years he was on the Ex- 
ecutive Board, eight years of which he was 
Chairman. He has served in various other 
capacities. He is one of our outstanding 
large animal practitioners. He is advanc- 
ing veterinary medicine all the time. It 
takes men of that type, his type, to promote 
the interests of the public in the large ani- 
mal practice, in which he is engaged. 

I take great pleasure, Mr. President, in 
seconding the nomination of Dr. Cassius 
Way of New York City. 

Dr. MAyo: I would like to also second 
the nomination of Cassius Way. He was a 
student of mine many years ago, and ! 
started him on his veterinary career. You 
will make no mistake in electing Cassius 
Way as President. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any fur- 
ther nominations? 

Dr. IvENS: I move the nominations be 
closed, and that the Secretary be instructed 
to cast a unanimous ballot for Dr. Way for 
President-Elect of this Association. 

Dr. A. T. KINSLEY (Kansas City, Mis- 
souri): I second the motion. | 4 
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marks? If not, all in favor, signify by 
saying, “aye”; opposed, “no.” The motion 
is carried. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: In accordance with 
your action, I hereby cast a unanimous bal- 
lot of this Association for the election of 
Dr. Cassius Way of New York for the office 
of President-Elect. (Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: We come next to 
the nomination of Vice-Presidents. Five 
are to be elected. Nominations are in order. 

Dr. G. A. Dick (Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
yania) : I nominate Dr. Ivens for this office. 
He would make a good man for that posi- 
tion. He has been affiliated with this or- 
ganization for many years. 

Dr. MAYo: I would like to present the 
name of Dr. Cameron of Canada as Vice- 
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Vher- 


ty): President. 

lin E. E. WEGNER (Pullman, Washing- 
take # ton): I would like to present the name of 
ved Mf Dr, William H. Lytle of Salem, Oregon. 

for Dr. A. E. CAMERON (Ottawa, Ontario) : 
Ex- @ | would like to thank Dr. Mayo for nomi- 
was @ nating me for Vice-President, but as I 
her @ understand it, it will exclude me from the 
mg @ Executive Board, so I ask that my name be 


withdrawn. 

Dr. L. E. MoorE (New York City): I 
would like to nominate Dr. John Gillmann 
from Memphis. 

Dr. MAYO: I would like to see a repre- 
sentative from the Dominion, and I will 
nominate Dr. Watson of Canada. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I nominate Dr. H. E. Curry 
of Missouri. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any fur- 
ther nominations? 

Dr. C. P. FitcH (St. Paul, Minnesota) : 
I move you that nominations be closed, and 
the Secretary be authorized to cast the 
unanimous ballot of the Association for the 
election of the Vice-Presidents in the order 
of their seniority, depending upon their 
order of nomination. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? All in favor of this motion, say, 
“aye”; opposed, “no.” The motion is 
carried. 


2 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 


} 


SECRETARY HOSKINS: In accordance with | 
your instructions, I hereby cast the unani- 
mous ballot of the Association for: ae 

Dr. William H. Ivens, Pennsylvania—l1st 
Vice-President, 

Dr. William H. Lytle, Salem, Oregon— 
2nd Vice-President, 

Dr. John H. Gillmann, Tennessee-—3rd 
Vice-President. 

Dr. E. A. Watson, Hull, 
Vice-President, 

Dr. H. E. Curry, Missouri—5th Vice- 
President. 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The next in order 
is the nomination of the Treasurer. 

Dr. Dick: I nominate Dr. M. Jacob of © 
Tennessee. 

Dr. FITCH: I second the nomination. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I move you the nomina- 
tions be closed, and Dr. Jacob be elected by 
acclamation. 

Dr. IVENS: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You have heard 
the motion. All in favor, signify by saying, 
aye”; opposed, “no.” The motion is 
carried, and Dr. Jacob is elected Treasurer 
for the year beginning January 1, 1939. 
That concludes the election of officers. 

I would like to read a radiogram, which 
reads as follows: 

“American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 

“Heartiest congratulations on veterinary 
congress and best wishes for the future. 

“Dr. Campbell, President, National Vet- 

erinary Medical Association of Great 

Britain and Ireland.” 

This radiogram, of course, will be 
answered, no doubt, by this Association, if 
you so desire, at the time of their national 
meeting. 

Dr. MAyYo: Mr. President, is there any 
objection to acknowledging this message 
at this time? 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: None, whatsoever. 

Dr. MAyo: I move that the President be 
authorized to acknowledge the kindly greet- 
ings of Great Britain. 

Dr. IVENS: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? If not, all in favor of the motion, 
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signify by saying, “aye”; opposed, “no.” 
The motion is carried. 

This concludes the business of this ses- 
sion. I would like you to keep in mind 
the program for the next general session. 
The next one is tomorrow morning at nine 
o’clock, and I hope you will all be here, 
because it is going to be a very interesting 
session. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: As there is noth- 
ing further to consider at this time, we 
shall recess until tomorrow morning at nine 
o’clock, and shall now make way for the 
sectional meetings, which are to follow. 

... The meeting adjourned at 2:10 p. m. 


Thursday Morning Session 
July 7, 1938 


The General Session convened at nine- 
twenty o’clock, President Brumley presid- 
ing. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
come to order. 

The first speaker on the program needs 
no introduction because he has been before 
these audiences on a great many occasions. 

The subject, “The Role of the Liver in 
Metabolism,” will be discussed by Dr. C. E. 
Hayden, New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege. It gives me great pleasure to present 
as the first speaker this morning, Dr. Hay- 
den. (Applause) 

... Dr. Hayden read his prepared address. 

(Paper not forwarded.) 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
Hayden. 

I am sure we all have enjoyed this very 
excellent paper. We shall not have much 


The meeting will 


Thank you, Dr. 


will now proceed with the demonstratioy 
as soon as they have all their apparatus 
properly adjusted. 

(Demonstration on the Circulation.) 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Dr. Dukes, ye 
appreciate your fine demonstration. The 
program will not permit any discussion. 

(Announcements ) 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: It is necessary to 
change slightly the program. We shall next 
take up the last item on the morning pro- 
gram. “The Human Life Value of the 
Veterinarian and How to Treat It,” by Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, Professor of Insurance and 
Commerce, Wharton School; University of 
Pennsylvania, and President of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters. 

It gives me great pleasure to present Dr, 
Huebner. (Applause.) (Dr. Huebner de- 
livered an address on the principles of life 
insurance. ) 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: We thank Dr. 
Huebner for the fine message he has deliy- 
ered this morning. I would like to make 
one or two announcements at this time, 
before we proceed with the next address. 

(Announcements ) 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: We go to the next 
item on the program, which is an address 
on “The Uses of Selected Ultra-Violet Radi- 
ation as a Bactericide,” by Robert F. James, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Bloomfield, New Jersey. He will 
be assisted by Milton Hoyt. I am happy 
to present Dr. James. (Applause.) 

... Dr. James presented a demonstration 
of Ultra-Violet Radiation. . . Published 


March, 1939. 


Meeting adjourned at 1:05 p. m. 


time for discussion on account of the full — ere 
program, and I think it best to take up laa Friday Morning Session 


next topic. 
then discuss these papers. 

Are there any questions you want to ask 
Dr. Hayden right now? 

The next item on the program is a 
demonstration on the circulation by Dr. 
H. H. Dukes and Dr. H. T. Batt, New York 
State Veterinary College, assisted by Alex- 
ander Morris and Robert B. Morris. They 


If there is time later we can _ 


July 8, 1938 


The meeting convened at nine-thirty-five 
o’clock, Dr. J. L. Tyler, Whittier, Califor- 
nia, First Vice-President, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN TYLER: The morning session 
will now come to order. In the absence of 
the President, it devolves upon me to pre- 
side at the present time. Without further 
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Russell, New Jersey Agricultural Experi- 

ment Station and Rutgers University, New 

Brunswick, New Jersey. Dr. Russell. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

(Dr. Russell read his prepared paper.) 

Published February, 1939. 

CHAIRMAN TYLER: You have heard a 
very interesting paper on a very interesting 
subject. Out of courtesy to the next speak- 
ers, it will be necessary to pass on. There 
is one redeeming feature, however—that 
all these papers are printed in full form 
in our JOURNAL, and they can be read and 
digested in the quiet of your own home 
and your office, so that you can receive the 
benefit which the authors have intended to 
convey to you. 

We shall now proceed with the next 
paper, “How the Work of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board Relates to 
Veterinarians,” by R. C. Pollock, Secretary 
and General Manager, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. 
Pollock. (Applause. ) 

(Mr. Pollock delivered his prepared ad- 
dress. ) 

Published March, 1939. 

The next address is on the subject, “Vet- 
erinary Colleges of Western Europe” (illus- 
trated), by Dr. E. E. Wegner, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

Wegner. (Applause.) 
Dr. Wegner gave a lantern slide address. 


CHAIRMAN TYLER: I am sure we have 
fnjoyed this talk. There being nothing 


Dr. 
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= sdo, we will proceed with the program, further, I will declare this session ad- 
on, which is quite lengthy and important. journed. 
atus The first address on the program this ... The meeting adjourned at one-forty- 

morning is “The Physiological Background five o’clock.. . 

of Transfusion Therapy,” by Dr. R. S. 
Wwe . 
Amadon, University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
(Applause) Friday Evening Session 
_,,. Dr. Amadon read his prepared ad- July 8, 1938 
r to , January, 1939 The closing session of the Convention 
ext CHAIRMAN TYLER: I regret that we shall me at tied o'clock, President 
ot have much time to discuss this paper, At thie time I 
the @ ince it is highly significant in the progress 
Dr. if veterinary medicine. wish to install the officers for 1938-39. I 
next paper is “Vitamins in the to asc Dr. Tyler and Dr: Axby 
Of Nutrition of Animals,” by Dr. Walter C. 


the rostrum... 

Dr. AXBY: Mr. President, your Commit- 
tee has the honor to comply with your 
request, and hereby present the President- 
elect. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Dr. Bergman, it 
is a great honor and a great pleasure for 
me to install you as President of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association. Your 
work during the past year as President- 
elect has been outstanding. Your work 
covering a number of years, in your college 
work and your professional work in gen- 
eral and your organizing ability, also makes 
me happy, on this occasion, to install you 
as President of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

The American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated upon having 
you become its President. There is no 
doubt but what you will assume the duties 
and responsibilities of this office and carry 
them out on the high plane in which you 
have done all your other work during the 
past year. Therefore, I wish to present 
to you this gavel, and everything that per- 
tains to the office, as President of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 
You have my very best wishes for the 
coming year. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT BERGMAN: Thank you, Dr. 
Brumley. May I at this time reciprocate 
by presenting to you the scroll and key 
indicative of your service as President of 
the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
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tion? And I authorize you to select any 
one of the eloquent addresses that you may 
choose, delivered by Dr. Eagle last evening 
at the banquet, and apply it to yourself. 
(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT BERGMAN: Fellow members, 
I do not propose to make an inaugural 
address. The first meeting of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association that I 
ever attended was the golden anniversary 
meeting held in New York City in 1913. 
I think that I have missed five meetings 
since then. Now, 25 years later, I am 
assuming the presidency of this organiza- 
tion, the greatest honor that organized 
veterinary medicine has to offer to an indi- 
vidual. 

I appreciate the honor, I appreciate the 
responsibility, particularly the responsibil- 
ity, at this time. I can only assure you 
that I will lend my best efforts to the task 
ahead, and with the codperation of the 
officers, various committees, and members, 
I hope to be able to advance the interests 
of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation materially during this next year. 
(Applause. ) 

Dr. BRUMLEY: We have next the Presi- 
dent-elect, Dr. Cassius Way. Is Dr. Way 
in the room? If not, I will take it upon 
myself to declare him duly installed as 
President-elect of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association for this coming year. 


I would like to ask the First Vice-Pregj. 
dent, Dr. W. H. Ivens, Philadelphia, Penp. 
sylvania, to come forward. Dr. Ivens, | 
am very happy, indeed, to have this oppor- 
tunity to install you as First Vice-Pregj- 
dent. (Applause.) 

Is the Second Vice-President, Dr. W, ¥. 
Lytle, Salem, Oregon, present? Is Dr. J. ¥, 
Gillmann, Memphis, Tennessee, in the 
room? Please come forward. (Applause.) 

. Dr. Gillmann came to the rostrum. , 

Dr. BRUMLEY: Dr. Gillmann, it gives 
me great pleasure to install you as Third 
Vice-President of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association. (Applause.) 

The Fourth Vice-President, Dr. E. A, 
Watson, is not here. Neither is the Fifth 
Vice-President, Dr. H. E. Curry, of Mis- 
souri. Those who are not here, we will 
declare duly installed in their respective 
offices for the ensuing year. 

The next is the Treasurer, Dr. M. Jacob, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. (Applause.) Dr. 


Jacob, it gives me great pleasure to install 
you as the perennial Treasurer of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 
(Laughter and Applause.) 


That concludes the installation, Mr. 
President. 

PRESIDENT BERGMAN: Is there further 
business to come before the Association? 
If not, a motion to adjourn is in order. 

The meeting adjourned at twelve 
o’clock, midnight. . . 
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The opening session of the Section on 
small Animals of the American Veterinary 
Yedical Association convened at two-twenty 
yedock, Dr. C. P. Zepp, New York, New 
York, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN ZEPP: We will proceed with 
the beginning of the Small Animals Section 
of the Diamond Jubilee Convention. 

Under normal conditions, an address by 
me would be superfiuous, because there is 
thing that the chairman could say in 
comparison to what the program which is 
to follow has in store for you. But since 
this is our Diamond Jubilee meeting of 
the A. V. M. A., I feel that something 
should be said about the Small Animals 
Section, for fear it will pass unnoticed. 

This is not the Diamond Jubilee. Con- 
vention of the Section on Small Animals. 
In fact, this section was established only 
about twelve years ago, as a part of the 
tational organization. Therefore, the small 
animal men cannot call this their Diamond 
Jubilee. Rather, it must be called the 10th 
aniversary, and I feel that a certain num- 
ber of men who were very active in estab- 
lishing this Section as a part of the A. V. 
M. A. should be given credit for the work 
they have done to bring this section to the 
standing of scientific progress that it now 
holds. 

I would like to give particular credit, 
aid pay tribute, to Dr. Flynn and Dr. 
Merillat, who were very active in establish- 
ing this Section. Are Dr. Flynn and Dr. 
Merillat in the room? I would have liked 
t0 have had them here to stand up, but they 
are not here. 

The Small Animals Section, without any 
question, has progressed during its short 
veriod of existence, but there are a number 
{things I feel that the small animal men 
must give consideration if they want the 
Section to continue and progress in the 
future. They will have to take an active 
bart, try to get this Section functioning 


6,1938 


so that it can do things in a business-like 
way. I hope that the men will give this 
Section serious consideration for the future. 


The next item on the program is the Sec- 
retary’s Report. Dr. A. R. Theobald, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Dr. THEOBALD: Chairman Zepp and 
Members of the Small Animals Section of 
the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion: As you all know, the officers of this 
Section are appointed by the President, and 
the duties of these officers are to call upon 
you men to contribute to the program and 
carry on the necessary correspondence in 
the development of the program, find out, 
through cross-section opinion, what you are 
interested in, and we feel we have, in a 
measure, succeeded with this program of 
this year, and that it will meet all of your 
expectations. 

Since the officers are appointed, and there 
are no business meetings between our Na- 
tional meetings, we do not have any min- 
utes. All the business of the Section is 
correspondence, and is carried on between 
the Chairman and the Secretary, and I 
need not bother you with the trials and 
tribulations that the Chairman and the 
Secretary go through in building up a pro- 
gram. Some of you who have had experi- 
ence in this well know the troubles. 

It would seem that our Section is not 
perhaps as well organized as it should be. 
It might function better if our officers were 
elected. When the Section was first estab- 
lished in the A. V. M. A., that was the 
rule. They did elect the Chairman and the 
Secretary from the floor. About 1930, for _ 


some unknown reason, to me, the a 91 


began appointing the officers. 5 
This Section on Small Animals needs 
further development. As we all know, 


and there is that could be done 


this Section. 
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various committees, different phases of 
activity in small animal practice, research, 
various committees on problems of skin dis- 
eases, and various other things that would 
be of general interest to all. I should tell 
you that we have made certain recommen- 
dations, and at this meeting are making 
recommendations to further develop the 
Small Animals Section of the A. V. M. A.,, 
and those recommendations are being put 
in the hands of the Executive Board. 


We hope that at our next annual meeting 
we will have this Section better organized, 
and put in the place where it properly be- 
We all agree, and can all agree, that 
deal of progress in 


longs. 
we can make a grea 
this Section, and we all want to do it, but 
as it has been, the President appoints the 
Chairman and they get their 
heads together and develop a program that 
they think is suitable, and that is the extent 
of the activity of the Section. We feel a 
lot more could be done. 


Secretary, 


That is all I have to say in this regard. 
Thank vou. 

You have 
There is no 


CHAIRMAN ZEPP: heard the 
Secretary’s report. for 
any decision as to whether it is approved 
or not. It is not of a record type, but I 
certainly hope that the men here will get 
back of a move suggested to make this Sec- 
tion a functioning Section, with 
cohesive between the times of meeting, and 
to give it your support that we can improve 
this Section. 


need 


some 


Now, before we start the papers for the 
afternoon, I think I must lay down a few 
rules. We selected this topic as a sympo- 
sium on skin diseases because we all know 
that to the small animal practitioners it is 
a very important one. In order to get the 
full value of this afternoon’s work on skin 
diseases, I would like to suggest that any 
discussion be held until the end of the 
papers. If there are any questions you care 
to ask any of the speakers who are on the 
program for the afternoon, you write out 
up here to the 
You can request the answer of the 


the question and send it 
table. 
particular person who gave the paper. 
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Then Dr. Dibbell, at the end of tl} 
papers, will more or less handle the discu 
sion end in a systematic forum-like wa 
so that we will not waste time in discussio 
and get the full value out of it. 

As our first speaker, I think we hay 
exceptionally fortunate in that y 
were able to secure a man who, in t} 
human field, is the tops in dermatoloyg 
He has consented to give of his valuah 
time to come out here to give us his pape 
and I feel sure that we can all feel that \ 


been 


have been honored, and that it is a tre 
to us. 

1 would like to introduce Dr. Howat 
Fox, Emeritus Professor of Dermatolog: 
College of Medicine, New York Universit: 
New York City. Dr. Fox. (Applaus: 
(Dr. Fox gave a lantern 
Published in part II of this issue. 

CHAIRMAN ZEPP: 
ple will agree with me that I had reaso 


slide address. 


Now, | think you peo 


to believe we would be treated to somethin 
very fine in having the opportunity to liste 
to Dr. Fox. You can tell from his prese: 
tation of the subject that he knows hi 
material, and I think we have had a treat 

Dr. 
if there are any questions you want to as! 
write out the question and forward it t 
the front here, and then we will give hir 
an opportunity to answer them. 

The next speaker on the program is D: 
H. J. Milks, New York State Veterinar 
College, Ithaca, New York, who will spea 
on “Parasitic Skin Diseases of the Dog an 
Cat.” Dr. Milks needs no introductio: 
Many of us have studied under him, kno\ 
the work that he has done on this bafflin 
subject, and I think we should feel honore 
in having Dr. Milks with us. Dr. Milks 
(Applause. ) 

... Dr. Milks read his prepared addres: 

Paper to be published. 


Fox is going to stay with us, an 


CHAIRMAN ZrpP: After listening to D: 
Milks’ paper, you will begin to appreciat 
the large field that skin diseases involv: 
Now to cover the other side, which we a! 
know is a problem to us, the non-parasiti 
side of skin diseases of the dog, we ha 
scheduled to give us a paper Dr. Schlott 
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hauer from the Mayo Foundation, Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. 


Unfortunately, due to illness in his fam- 
ily, Dr. Schlotthauer was unable to be with 
us, but he kindly sent on his paper which 
he had prepared, and I have requested Dr. 
)). A. Eastman, Moline, Illinois, to present 
Dr. Eastman will now present 
(Applause. ) 


Carl F. 


his paper. 
Dr. Schlotthauer’s paper. 


... Dr. Eastman 
Schlotthauer’s prepared paper. 


(Published February, 1939.) 


CHAIRMAN ZEPP: We stand adjourned. 


read Dr. 


. The meeting adjourned at 5:30 p. m. 


Friday Afternoon Session 
July 8, 1938 


The second session of the Section on 
Small Animals of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association convened at two-fifteen 
o'clock, Dr. C. P. Zepp presiding. 

The first paper this afternoon is “Diag- 
nostic Methods for the Identification of 
Internal Parasites,” by Dr. R. E. Rebras- 
sier, of the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. (Applause) 


Dr. Rebrassier delivered his address. 


To be published. ) 
After listening to the 
Rebrassier one can 


CHAIRMAN ZEPP: 
resentation of Dr. 
‘asily see why he is qualified to write a 
ok on parasites, tracing them through 
their life cycle as he has done. It is a won- 
lerful thing that he has done, and is cer- 
tainly enlightening to all of us. 

CHAIRMAN ZEPP: The next topic is 
‘Changes in the Blood Cellular Elements 

Relation to Diagnosis and Prognosis,” 

Dr. Fred Boerner, Assistant Professor 
t Bacteriology, Graduate School of Medi- 
ine, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
hia. (Applause) 

... Dr. Boerner read his paper. . . 

(Published Nov., 1938.) 

CHAIRMAN ZEPP: The next topic on the 
rogram is “Kidney Diseases in the Dog 


Correlated with Urea Clearances,” by Dr. 
D. F. 


Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Green, of Rutgers University, New 
(Applause ) 


Dr. Green read his paper. (Ap- 
plause ) 
(Paper not received.) 
CHAIRMAN ZEPP: Thank you, Doctor. 


Are there any other questions? 
a thorough 


I want to 
vive this subject discussion, 
because this has been a problem to me. My 
personal belief is that this discussion even- 
tually will help us all to make more of an 
effort to solve this problem. 


We have had scientific papers of all kinds 
this afternoon, which were without any 


question invaluable to us, because we have 


got to progress as small animal practition- 
ers. The next paper possibly will be of the 
most immediate value to us. The speaker 
is a man who is at the present time a prac- 
titioner and teacher. His paper is “Proc- 
tology,”’ and the speaker is Dr. W. J. Lentz, 
of the University of Pennsyivania, Philadel- 


phia. (Applause) 


Dr. LENTZ: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: It is rather difficult sometimes 
to live up to a reputation. I hope this 
paper will be of some practical value to 
you. I was asked to prepare a paper on 
proctology some time ago. Delving into 
this paper a few days ago | remember | 
came to the conclusion that perhaps there 
was only one thing here really worth while 
discussing. I hate to encroach upon your 
time, but the point I feel to be of some 
value is the use of alcohol injections for the 
retention of prolapse of the rectum. 

This is not at all original with me. It 
has been used in the human family quite 
successfully. We have had a fair measure 
of success following out a similar procedure 
with animals. So now I shall read the 
paper I have prepared. 


(Published Dec., 1938, with discussion.) 
. The 
o’clock. . 


meeting adjourned at five 
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think they contribute very markedly. 


The first session of the Section on Gen- 
eral Practice of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association convened at two-twen- 
ty-five o’clock, Dr. A. T. Gilyard, Water- 
bury, Connecticut, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN GILYARD: The 
General Practice will please come to order. 

Being of the opinion that an address that 
I might prepare as Chairman of this Sec- 
tion could not of much interest to 
those attending as the papers which they 
came here to listen to, I have not prepared 
There should be applause now. 


Section on 


be as 


an address. 
(Laughter and Applause) 

The Secretary of this Section, Dr. M. A. 
Emmerson, has done a great deal of work 
in preparing this program, = | last 
a stock of correspondence on onion- 


saw 
night 
skin paper that appeared to be about three 
inches high, Naturally, in organizing this 
program he has run into a few snags and 
problems, and is very familiar with the 
whole thing. I am going to ask him, at 


this time, to make a few remarks along 
that line. 
Dr. M. A. EMMERSON (Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania): Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: Preparing a program has been 
a rather unique experience for me this time, 
since it was my first. Sometimes first im- 
pressions are right impressions. The thing 
that bothered me the most, in preparing 
this that is, in providing the 
speakers for the program 
ditliculty in obtaining practitioners to give 
papers. The Section on General Practice, 
as I see it, is primarily for general prac- 
titioners. I think the general practitioners 
should take part in the program. 

[ went over the program with Dr. Gil- 
yard, and I found that it was much easier 
to obtain men to give papers on subjects 


program 


was the great 


with commercial houses. Now, I am not 


criticizing the commercial men, because I 
Next 
station workers; 


the experiment 


(274) 


third, the teachers of our veterinary inst 


tutions; and last, the practitioners. I kn 
that there are a great many practitione: 
who have very valuable material to prese 
that will be equally valuable to their ¢ 


leagues. 

Che next thing that bothered me a gre: 
deal has to do with the sections of t} 
country, and I would like to make th 


recommendation: That since, as you knoy 
the convention is held in different parts « 
the country, succeeding 
make an attempt to provide papers whi 
will not only interest the men in that pa: 
ticular locality, but men who come from a 
over the country to the convention. Natu: 
ally, the largest percentage of veterinarian 
attending such conventions will come fror 
the area in which the convention 
held, and I think 
should be placed upon the disease condition 
found in that particular area, but not to th 
exclusion of problems of interest in othe 
sections of the country. 

Third, I would like to reeommend that i: 
preparing the program, a paper dealin: 
with the of animals with whic! 
the general practitioner comes into contac’ 
will be equally divided amongst the variou 
species so that there will be interest for al! 

It is rather difficult, in this day of spe 
practitioner to 


sections shou! 


is bein 


considerable emphas: 


diseases 


cialization, for a general 
glean information about small animal prac- 
tice. The Section on Smal] Animals meets 
approximately at the same time as the Se 
tion on General Practice. Often there ar 
two papers being given at the same tim: 
which a man would like to hear, and h 
has to choose between one or the other. 
It is my thought that perhaps the su 
ceeding meetings might deem it well -since 
a good many general practitioners have 
considerable small animal work to do and 
like to keep up to date--to obtain a speaker 
who will generalize upon several differen! 
common dog and cat ailments of importance: 
to the general practitioner. = 


Section on General Practice 
| 
Lae 


‘April, 1939 


GENERAL PRACTICE 


would be wise to 


think it 
recommend that there be more coérdination 
between the time papers are read in the 
different sections so that a man could know 
just when the paper in another section is 
being given, so that he could attend if he 


Further, I 


so desired, 

I had considerable difficulty in knowing 
just exactly the duties of the Secretary, 
and I think that someone should, in the 
future, take it upon himself to inform suc- 
ceeding secretaries just what their duties 
consist of, and give them all the help they 
can. I think every man who has any ideas 
should think about them with the idea of 
some time presenting a paper on some sub- 
iect which is close to his heart. If you 
have information about prospective 
speaker for the Section, let your secretary 
know. It would be a great help. 

CHAIRMAN GILYARD: The first subject to 
be presented is, “Some Observations on the 
Nature and Transmission of Enzodtic 
Broncho-Pneumonia (Pneumoenteritis) of 
Dairy Calves.” The paper has been pre- 
pared, and will be presented, by Dr. D. A. 
Sanders, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. Dr. 

... Dr. Sanders read his prepared paper. 

Published Jan., 1939, 

CHAIRMAN GILYARD: 
wish to discuss this paper, or ask Dr. San- 
ders any questions? If not, we will proceed 
with the program. 


Sanders. 


with discussion. 


Does anyone else 


The next paper is entitled “New Develop- 
ments of Interest to the Veterinarian and 
His Clients in the Storage of Roughage 
ror Animal Feeding,” by A. G. Hall of the 
Borden Company, New York City. 

Dr. Hall read his prepared paper. 

Published Oct., 1938, without the discus- 
ion. 

CHAIRMAN GILYARD: The next paper will 
ve “Field Application of Hog Cholera Tis- 
sue Vaccine,” by Wm. H. Boynton and 
(ladys M. Woods, University of California, 
erkelev, California, and F. W. Wood, Cut- 
‘er Laboratories, Berkeley, California. The 
paper will be presented by Dr. Boynton. 
Applause ) 


Published Nov., 1938, with discussion. 

CHAIRMAN GILYARD: 
the title of which is, “Bovine Genital 
Trichomoniasis,” has been prepared by 
Dr. G. Dikmans, United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., and 
L. J. Poelma, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. Dr. Poelma will pre- 
sent the paper. (Applause) 


Boynton read the prepared paper. 


The next paper, 


... Dr. Poelma read the prepared paper. 
Published Dec., 
CHAIRMAN GILYARD: If there is no dis- 
cussion, we will proceed with the next topic. 
We are fortunate in having with us today 
Dr. K. A. F. Larsen, of the Island of Sams, 
Denmark, who has been brought to this 
country to demonstrate the methods of arti- 
ficial insemination which are in use in his 


19358, 


country today. 

Dr. Larsen made his address. (To be 
published. ) 

Dr. EMMFRSON: 
to show our appreciation to Dr. 
who I know has done remarkable work and 
has performed a remarkable job this after- 
noon, in spite of the fact that he has spoken 
in a tongue quite foreign to his own | 
have had the same experience in foreign 
countries, and I congratulate Dr. Larsen 
upon his knowledge of the English language 

since he has been so kind as to give us 
this little talk, I think we can best show 
our appreciation by giving him a rising 
vote of thanks, and I so move. 

... The audience arose and applauded. . . 

Dr. LARSEN: Thank vou very much. 

... The meeting adjourned at five-twenty 


Mr. Chairman, in order 
Larsen, 


o'clock. 


Friday Afternoon Session 
July 8, 1938 


The second session of the Section on 
General Practice convened at two-thirty- 
five o’clock, Dr. A. T. Gilvard presiding. 

CHAIRMAN GILYARD: The Section on 
General Practice will please come to order. 
The first paper will be on “Equine Breeding 
Hyviene,” by W. W. Dimock, Kentucky 
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larly, too, rather than into the axilla, whic 
I think is the common practice. 

CHAIRMAN GILYARD: The next paper 
entitled, “Immunological Studies on Equin 
Encephalomyelitis.” It was prepared | 
Dr. R. W. Wyckoff and Dr. A. Eichhon 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl Rive 
New York, and will be presented by D 
Eichhorn, 

Dr. Eichhorn read his prepare: 
paper. 

(Published Nov., 1938.) 

CHAIRMAN GILYARD: Is there any fu 
ther discussion? Since Dr. Baker is n 
present here and we have not been able t 
locate him, we will not have a presenta 
tion of his paper. 

.. The meeting 
thirty o’clock. 


adjourned at fou 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. Dr. Dimock. 
} Dr. Dimock gave his address. (To be 
published.) 
CHAIRMAN GILYARD: We _ will proceed 
with the next paper. The subject is, 
2 “Anaphylaxis as Related to Biologic Prop- 
» hylaxis and Treatment of Animals,” and 
4, the paper is by John Reichel, Glenolden, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Reichel. (Applause. ) 
Dr. Reichel read his prepared ad- 
Cts a oe (Published in part II of this issue.) 
eG ttle Dr. REICHEL: Frankly, I think that is a 
as very fine, practical procedure. The simul- 
ok eo z _ taneous use of a very small dose of adre- 
ne nalin has been found to reduce anaphylac- 
possibilities. I would like to suggest 
that you make your injections intermuscu- 


Section on 


7 nef a A The opening session of the Section on 
Sanitary Science and Food Hygiene of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
convened at two-thirty o’clock, Dr. J. G. 
CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: The Section 
on Sanitary Science and Food Hygiene will 
come to order. 
As you will notice from your program, 
rh he the discussions this afternoon are related 
Ped ee principally to the production of milk and 
yaar ! to problems in milk control. The Com- 
2 a mittee on Educational Exhibits has asked 
me to make an announcement which I shall 
now, and perhaps repeat later when 
more members come in. 
ot + a2 Pa You will find in the exhibits of the Edu- 
cational Section downstairs one of the best 
visual portrayals, I believe, concerning bo- 
mastitis that has ever been assembled. 
You will find there a great deal of instruc- 
tive material concerning the pathology, 
bacteriology and diagnosis of mastitis. 
ote The Committee on Educational Exhibits 
suggests that those who are interested in 


this material first obtain 


copies of the 


Sanitary Science and Food Hygiene 


1938 


mimeographed material which is availabl 
down there. These mimeographed copie 
are quite complete, and if you want to give 
this material some study I believe you will 
be better able to do so by reading thi 
mimeographed copy first. 

I also wish to announce that Dr. Mer 
chant, the regular Secretary of this Sec 
tion, is unable to be present, and we are 
fortunate in having Dr. Benbrook, ot 
Ames, Iowa, serve in his place. 

You will notice in the program that a 
chairman’s address is scheduled, but I think 
this is purely a formality of the Com- 
mittee on Program. I have no address ti 
make at this time and without any furthe: 
ado we will start in with the program as 
scheduled. 

The first talk is that on “Quality Milk 
and Its Control” which is being presented 
by a man who has a very wide experienc: 
in the control of high grade milk produc- 
tion, and he is especially capable of dis 
cussing this topic with you. I am glad to 
present at this time Dr. George H. Hop 
of the Kings County Medical Milk 


son, 


= 
‘ 
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Commission, Brooklyn, New York. (Ap- 


plause. ) 
(Published in part II of this issue.) 


CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: Thank you, 
Dr. Hopson. We are now ready for any 
questions or discussion relative to this very 
excellent paper by Dr. Hopson. I would 
request that you give your name to the re- 
porter if the Chair fails to recognize you. 

(Discussion following is also published 
with paper.) 

Dr. JAcoB P. MAUNEY (Charlotte, North 
Carolina): I would like Dr. Hopson to tell 
as how he goes about making group tests, 
that is, his technique with cows having 
disorders, 

Dr. HOPSON: Well, most of our tests are 
individual cow samples, but if there are 
any group samples taken they are usually 
taken by a drip method, or something of 
that sort; that is, through an open valve 
and a pipe line, or something, from a cer- 
tain number of cows. The majority of the 
work we do in our laboratory is individual 
cow samples, and it is usually taken by 
washing the udder and disinfecting the 
teat, and so forth. 

CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: Are there any 
other questions? If not, we will proceed 
with the program. 

Before doing so, however, I am going to 
ask the indulgence of the Section in a 
change in the Chairman. Unfortunately, 
|! was scheduled to prepare a paper in an- 
other program before I consented to serve 
as sort of an emergency Chairman of this 
Section, and Dr. C. I. Corbin, of the Shef- 
field Farms Company, is very familiar with 
the topics being discussed here this after- 
noon, and has very kindly consented to 
serve as your Chairman for the rest of the 
afternoon if necessary. If Dr. Corbin will 
kindly come to the platform we will be glad 
to have him take over now. 

The next topic is “Some Problems of the 
Dairy Industry,” and again we are for- 
tunate in having as the speaker a man who 
for many years has been connected with 
the production of milk and its control. He 
needs no introduction to many of you in 


this Section, and it is with pleasure that 
I present to you now Dr. F. D. Holford, 
Chief Veterinarian, Borden’s Farm Prod- 
ucts, New York City. 

Dr. Holford presented his address. 

Dr. C. I. Corbin assumed the 
Chair. 

CHAIRMAN CORBIN: We thank you very 
much for your paper Doctor, and I am sure 
it is greatly appreciated by everyone here, 
because the veterinarians at the present 
time play a great part in the control of our 
milk supplies. I am sure that there are 
people in this audience who will be glad to 
discuss this paper. Are there any ques- 
tions? If nobody arises I will have to call 
upon a few of you. 

(Discussion to be published with paper. ) 

CHAIRMAN CORBIN: We will now go on to 
the next subject. In New York State we 
have a very active department covering 
milk. Dr. Brooks, who is Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the New York State Department 
of Health at Albany, New York, has spent 
many years in developing a fine milking 
program. Since the passage of a law last 
July the New York State Department of 
Health has entertained a very extensive 
program of milking work in control of out- 
of-state dairies shipping into the metro- 
politan area. That work has been outstand- 
ing, and people who have become acquainted 
with that field of work recognize the value 
and assistance that those men are giving in 
the field in covering dairies of out-of-state 
producers. It has been very valuable in 
many ways, and we are fortunate today to 
have with us a man who has spent many 
years in the field, and who has developed a 
splendid program. I wish to announce that 
Dr. Brooks, Deputy Commissioner of the 
New York State Department of Health, 
Albany, New York, will give us a paper on 
“The Relationship of the Cow to Human 
Streptococcus Infections.” 

(Published Jan., 1939, with discussion.) 

The next topic is “The Use and Value of 
the Phosphatase Test for the Control of 
Pasteurization,” by C. I. Corbin and James 
Bohn, Sheffield Farms Company, New York. 
I believe the paper is to be presented by 
Dr. Bohn. 
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This is a topic in which there has been 
a tremendous amount of interest, at least 
in this section of the country, in the last 
two or three years, and I suppose this test, 
to the health officer, is something sent from 
heaven that he has been looking for for a 
long time in the control of pasteurization. 
Mr. Bohn. (Applause. ) 

Dr. James Bohn the paper, 

“The Use and Value of the Phosphatase 
Test for the Control of Pasteurization.” 
( Applause. ) 

(Published in part II of this issue.) 

CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: Thank you 
Dr. Bohn. I am sure Dr. Bohn and Dr. 
Corbin will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about this most interesting develop- 
ment. Dr. Bohn and Dr. Corbin have set 
up a demonstration of this test on the ex- 
hibit floor. They will be glad to discuss it 
in greater detail with any of you who 
might be interested. 

The final paper this afternoon is by Dr. 
Ward Giltner, Dean of the Veterinary Di- 


read 


vision at Michigan State College. Dr. 
Giltner was unable to attend, but his paper 
will be read by B. J. Killham. 

Dr. B. J. Killham read Dr. Giltner’s 
paper, entitled “The Training of Veteri- 
narians for Milk Hygiene.” 

(Published Dec., 1938.) 
.. The meeting adjourned at four 


forty-five o’clock. ... 
July 7, 1938 


CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: Gentlemen, if 


the Section will please come to order we 

will start the afternoon program. 
Yesterday, as you know, we had an 

afternoon discussion devoted largely to 


problems concerning milk production and 
its control. This afternoon the papers are 
somewhat varied in title and content. 
The first paper listed on our program to- 
day is entitled, “The Production and In- 
spection of High Class Poultry Products,” 


by Dr. B. C. Pier, of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, New 
York City. It is a real pleasure to present 


Dr. Pier to you. (Applause. ) 
Dr. Pier read his paper. 


(Paper not forwarded.) 
= 
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CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: I am sure \ 
all appreciate this very excellent present 
tion by Dr. Pier. This paper is now ope 
for questions or discussion. Have you | 
questions that you would like to ask D 
Pier? If not, thank you very much, I) 
Pier, for your presentation. 

The next topic that is to be discuss: 
this afternoon is somewhat outside of t¢! 
usual subject that is discussed in meetin, 
of veterinarians. We are fortunate in ha 
ing a man who has a background of trai 
ing and experience in public health wo 
and in law, a man who has made outstan 
ing contributions in the field of food h 
giene, who has made a special study « 
certain legal aspects relating particular! 
to milk, perhaps, but which may be alway 
applicable to food in general. 

This afternoon it is a great pleasure | 
present to you Dr. James A. Tobey, Dire: 
tor of Nutrition of the American Institut 
of Baking, New York City, who will discus 
“Some Legal Aspects of Food Sanitation 

(Published Mar., 1939.) 


CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: I am 
that this talk of Dr. Tobey’s has raise 
some questions in your mind. There beiny 
no questions, Dr. Tobey, we want to thank 
you very much for your fine talk. 


sur 


I think we have all realized for some tin 
that aside from the inspection of meat 
carried on by the federal government, loca 
and state inspection in most instance 
leaves quite a lot of room for improveme: 
and development. So this afternoon w: 
have asked a man who is especially we 
qualified, to tell us something about one 
aspect of the meat sanitation which certai: 
local communities and state governmen! 
should consider; that is, the “Constructi: 
and Equipment of Municipal Meat Plants.’ 
This is to be discussed by Dr. E. C. Jos 
Chief of the Meat Inspection Divisio) 
United States Bureau of Animal Industr 
Washington, D. C. 

(Published March, 1939.) 


CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: We will now 
proceed to the next papers, the two papers 
dealing with sulfanilamide by Dr. W. ‘| 
Miller and Dr. J. O, Heishman, | 
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Dr. Miller presented the two papers, 
“Concentration of Sulfanilamide in the 
Blood and Milk of Cattle and the Effect on 
Brucella Abortus and Streptococcal Infec- 
tion of the Bovine Udder,” and “The Action 
of Sulfanilamide on Mastitis Streptococci 
in Vitro.” 
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(First paper published March, 1939. Sec- 
ond paper not received. ) 

CHAIRMAN HARDENBERGH: This will con- 
clude the program for today, and for this 
Section. 


The meeting adjourned at five 
a 


July 


The opening session of the Section on 
Research of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association convened at two-thirty 
o'clock, Dr. H. H. Dukes, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: The 
please come to order. 


Section will 

The program calls for a chairman’s ad- 
dress, but in lieu of that, I want to present 
to you with some clarifications and ampli- 
fications, a set of proposals which were 
presented informally to the Executive 
Board at the Omaha meeting after discus- 
sing them with a good many people. They 
seemed to be well received by the Execu- 
tive Board. One or two matters in the pro- 
posals were said to be unconstitutional. I 
was asked to revise the proposals for later 
consideration. I did that. Those phases 
that seemed to be unconstitutional were 
eliminated, and then, in revised form, were 
submitted to the Executive Board and were 
considered at the winter meeting in Chi- 
cago, 

The Executive Board voted to refer the 
proposals back to the Section for considera- 
tion, and with your permission, I will give 
‘hese several proposals now. It will be up 
to us to decide how we want to vote on 
them this afternoon, or possibly we will 
not act upon them until the second meeting 
of the Section. 

{ have a number of the copies of the pro- 
posals here which I will pass out to you 
after I have finished. 
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tion) shall be open to any member of the 
Association who presents his abstract to 
the Secretary of the Section (hereinaftei 
referred to as the Secretary) by the time 
prescribed by the Secretary. 


The feeling appears to be held by some 
that only those who are directly or indi- 
rectly solicited by the officers of a section 
are privileged, or welcome, to 
paper before that section. 
point of the Section on Research this would 


present a 
From the stand- 


seem to be an undesirable state of affairs. 
-aragraph 1 would open up this Section to 
any member of the Association. The full 
responsibility for the papers would thus be 
placed where it properly belongs: on the 
members presenting the communications. 
It is believed that improvement in the 
quality, as well as the quantity, of ma- 
terial presented before the Section would 
result. It is not suggested that people 
presenting papers before the Section be 
formally required to be members of. re- 
search laboratories. _ It that 
this question would take care of itself: no 
member who is not actually engaged in re- 
search work, in whole or in part, is likely 
to present a paper before the Section. 
There is of course nothing in paragraph | 
to prevent a director of a laboratory from 
exercising any amount of control that he 
may wish over a paper emanating from a 
member of his laboratory. No doubt 
papers by younger members of a laboratory 
would need the oversight of some older, 
more experienced member of the labora- 
tory. That would be purely an internal 


is expected 
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of the laboratory in which the Sec- 
tion would not be directly interested. 


Opening the program of the Section to 
all would have another advantage. Under 
present procedure material that should ap- 
pear before the Section is finding outlet 
through other channels because of lack of 


- before the Section. It is not known how 
general this deflection of material is, but 
that it does occur is a fact. 

2. Ne shall be privileged to 
present orally more than one paper before 
the Section during a given meeting of the 
This shall not prevent his 
presenting a paper before another section 
in accordance with the usual procedure in 


member 


Association. 


_ 3. In case of joint presentation of a 
re! paper, the name of the person who will 
orally present the paper shall stand first. If 
a co-author is not a member of the As- 
sociation the phrase “(by invitation)” shall 
follow his name on the program and in the 
published abstract. 

This is the procedure common in a num- 
ber of scientific societies, where it appears 
to work quite well. It is simple. The order 
of the authors’ names might be different 
the published paper. 

Non-members of the Association 
shall be privileged to present papers before 
the Section on the same terms as members 
 exee pt that in every case the non-member 
must be sponsored by a member whose 
name shall appear after the name of the 
non-member both on the program and in 
the published abstract; viz. “John Doe (in- 
troduced by 
i It is not expected that the number of 
non-members presenting communications 
<3 would be large. In all cases the non-mem- 
ber would be “introduced by’”’ some mem- 
ber. Thus the member would sponsor the 
paper of the non-member. This he would 
é unlikely do unless the work of the non- 
member was acceptable. This proposition 
Poe should stimulate interest in the Association 
he on the part of younger men in the various 
: laboratories and might be a means of 
: bringing them into active membership. The 
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procedure outlined in 4 is used successfull) 
in a number of scientific societies. 

5. Abstracts of papers to be presented 
hefore the Section shall be submitted to the 
Secretary well in advance of the meeting. 
The abstract shall have a length not greater 
than 500 words. It shall be the duty of 
the Secretary to call for abstracts, through 
the medium of the JOURNAL or otherwise, 
several months in advance of the last dati 
for submitting abstracts. He shall at the 
same time publish the deadline date for the 
information of members. 


The execution of this proposition should 
not be difficult. Some societies call for 
titles and abstracts from their members 
by letter to each. This seems unnecessary} 
in our case, for the JOURNAL reaches al! 
members of the Association. Some socie- 
ties that require members to submit ab- 
stracts of their communications before the 
meeting print these abstracts and supply 
copies of them to the members before the 
meetings. The actual publication of the 
abstracts, however, does not occur until 
after the meeting. It is as if the different 
members were supplied with proof of al! 
the abstracts. Certain advantages of pre- 
printing the abstracts are obvious. For 
example, it enables the members to decide 
beforehand which communications they are 
most interested in and to prepare questions 
for discussion following presentation of the 
paper. However, it is not suggested that 
pre-printing of abstracts be adopted as yet 
by the Section. It is felt that for the pres- 
ent the advance publication of titles would 
suffice. 

6. In the issue of the JOURNAL just pre- 
ceding the meeting of the Association the 
Secretary and the Editor of the JOURNAL 
shall cause to be published a complete list 
of titles and authors, 7. e. the program of 
the Section. 

This is essentially what is done at the 
present time. 

7. If, for a given meeting, more titles 
are presented to the Secretary than can be 
accommodated by running the Section as o 
unit, then the Section shall be run in as 
many divisions operating simultaneously as 
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would be 


papers offered for presentation. 


necessary to accommodate all 


8. After the meeting the Secretary shall 
transmit to the Editor all abstracts received 
hy him. It shall be the duty of the Editor 
to publish these abstracts in the JOURNAL 
as soon as possible after the meeting of the 
Association, 


CHAIRMAN DUKES: I might say that ac- 
cording to the Executive Board this Sec- 
tion has no power to put these proposals 
into action even though the proposals are 
favored by the Section through a _ vote. 
They must go to the Executive Board for 
action, 


We may adopt a resolution to the Ex- 
ecutive Board which in turn, as I under- 
stand it, is passed on to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Section has full author- 
ity to adopt or reject these proposals, but 
even though the proposals are adopted they 
have to go through about two other chan- 
nels before they can be finally made effec- 
tive. 


Now, I have about one hundred copies of 
the proposals. If it is your pleasure to 
consider this now, we may do it. It may 
also be deferred until later. We will be 
vlad to pass them out and have you see 
them. It may be the wish of the Section 
to defer this until the second meeting of 
the Section. One disadvantage to that is 
that the second meeting of the Section is 
a joint meeting with the Section on Poul- 
try, consequently we would be cutting into 
their time somewhat if we did that. 


Nevertheless, you no doubt want time to 
think about the thing. I have presented it 
‘o you more in the form of a chairman’s 
I have not presented it formally 
to you. It would not be the place of the 
chairman to present it for action; but I 
could turn the chair over to the secretary 
and move the adoption of it if you think 
this is the proper time to consider it. 


S. Mayo (Highland Park, Illi- 
In order to bring this before the 
that the suggestions be ap- 


a 


address, 


Dr. N. 


nois) : 


proved and referred to the Executive Board 
for action. 

CLIFFORD P. FITCH (St. 
I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: 
motion and second. 
sion? 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: The question has 
been called for. All those in favor of the 
motion which is to refer this set of pro- 
posals to the Executive Board for 
sideration, will please signify by the usual 
sign; all opposed, the same sign. The mo- 
tion is declared carried. The proposals will 
therefore be referred to the Executive 
Board for consideration. 

Dr. M. W. EMMEL (Gainesville, Flor- 
ida) : I would like to ask if your Committee 
considered placing a time limit on papers”? 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: That was one of the 
things considered, Dr. Emmel, and it was 
found that the constitution already places 
that time limit on it. There is a constitu- 
tional limit on papers of twenty minutes. 
That can be changed later if the Section 
so desires. 

Dr. H. L. GILLMANN: (Ithaca, New 
York): Do I understand that these are be- 
ing sent to the Executive Board with the 
approval of this Section? 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: That is my under- 
standing. That was the motion. The Sec- 
tion voted to approve the resolutions and 
to pass them to the Executive Board for 
consideration. 

Dr. GILLMANN: Would it not be possible 
for us also to recommend this matter of 
the length of time that a speaker could 
have? 

CHAIRMAN DUKEs: It is perfectly ap- 
propriate to do that at this time. The 
constitution, I think, places a twenty min- 
ute limit now. Some of these things may 
require constitutional amendments, and if 
the Section wishes to add the matter of 
time limit to the proposals, it is perfectly 
within the rights of the Section to do so. 
If it is necessary to amend the constitution 
that will come later. Certainly the Section 
can recommend the changing of the time 


Paul, Minne- 
sota): 
You have heard the 


Is there any discus- 


con- 
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Dk. GILLMANN: There are a number of 


things to be considered, not revolutionary 
to the field of scientific societies, in gen- 
eral, but certainly to this society. 

First the matter of time limit on 
speakers. I wrote to Secretary Hoskins 
as far back as 1928 in an attempt to pri- 
marily see that the papers in the various 
sections were correlated, so that every man, 
for example in this Section would know 
what was going on in another section. 
Now, that has been followed to some extent, 
but not carried through. It is a very great 
convenience for the members of this Sec- 
tion to know what is going on in other sec- 
That should be considered in this 
organization as it is in every other live- 


is 


wire organization. 


Dr. Hoskins came back to me with the 


statement that that could not be worked 


here because of the fact that every time a 
speaker overstayed the limit, someone im- 


-~ mediately jumps up and makes the motion 


he desires. 
definitely set time for each speaker it would 


that the speaker should have all the time 
I do think that if we have a 


mean first, that we would have more in- 
terest on the part of the members, that we 
would attract more papers, which unfor- 
tunately I believe, have been presented at 
other societies where that procedure has 
been followed. 

I therefore move that it is the desire of 
this Section that papers shall be limited to 
ten minutes if possible, and not over the 
constitutional limit of twenty minutes. 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: Do you wish to add 
anything about the matter of keeping the 
programs correlated, Dr. Gillmann? Would 
you include that in the motion? 

Dr. GILLMANN: I certainly would. I do 
not quite know how to word that. Maybe I 
better say that an attempt be made to cor- 
the time of papers in the various 
sections. 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: You have heard the 
motions, do I hear a second? 

Dr. EMMEL: Would it be a wise sugges- 
tion to leave the limitation of papers to 
the secretary, depending on how many 
papers he had to present before the sec- 
tion? For instance it may be possible that 


relate 
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he may have a comparatively small numbe: 
of papers. Let his time limit be set de 


pending on the number of papers pre 
sented. 
Dr. GILLMANN: I never think of that 


matter of time, but what I think of Ex- 
president Sherman at Cornell, and the old 
story which is told. A sage chapel preacher 
asked how long he was expected to preach. 
Sherman said, “There never was a time 
limit set on the length of a preacher’s talk, 
but the consensus of opinion seems to be 
that very few souls are saved after twenty, 
minutes.” 

That is true with this—the matter ot 
the presentation of scientific papers. We 
cannot get much across after ten or fifteen 
minutes; and furthermore, if we are to 
vary the length of the papers, then we must 
of necessity, drop any attempt to correlat: 
the time of the papers presented in the 
various sections. 

I hear a second 


CHAIRMAN DUKES: Do 


to the motion? 

The motion seems lost for want of a sec 
ond. Are there any further comments, 
motions, or business in connection with 
this matter or any other matter to come 
before the Section? If not, we will pass 
on to the presentation of papers. I would 
like to ask that if possible the papers be 
kept within the constitutional limit of 
twenty minutes. If you want to use less 
time that is your privilege. 

Two of the speakers have not been able 


to reach the meeting, and we will defe: 
those. We have copies here of thei! 
speeches, and if there is time available, 


and if the Section wishes these papers read, 
that can be done at the close of the meet- 
ing. 

Dr. Beach who was to present the first 
paper is not here. His paper will there 
fore be one to be held over. The second 
paper on the program is “Some Results of 
Vaccination with Brucella Abortus Strain 
19” by Dr. C. M. Haring, University of 


California, Berkeley, California. 
. Dr. 
paper. .. 
(To be published with discussion. ) 


Haring gave the prepared 
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CHAIRMAN DUKES: If there is nothing 
further on that paper, we will pass to the 
next paper. This is related to the one you 
have just heard— “Studied of Calfhood 
Vaccination Against Bang’s Disease’’——by 


Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, Walker-Gordon 
Laboratory Company, Plainsboro, New 
Jersey. 


Dr. Hardenbergh gave his prepared 
paper. ... 
(To be published. ) 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: The next paper is, 
“The Bovine Kidney in Health and Disease”’ 
by Robert Langham and E. T. Hallman, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan. This paper will be presented by 
Dr. Hallman. 

Dr. Hallman read the prepared 
paper... 
(To be published. ) 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: I might add in this 
connection that the reabsorption in the 
tubule is believed to be a selective reab- 
sorption not just a reabsorption by reason 
of diffusion osmosis, but the epithelial cells 
of the tubule contribute energy from the 
tubule back into the blood. For want of a 
better name it is called a selective reab- 
sorption. 

Dr. HALLMAN: If I could add one point, 
my contention of normal renal functions is 
that three things are required a normal 
blood supply or capillary blood supply 
through the glomerulus, and it must re- 
main open; the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the capillary endothelium and 
visceral epithelium; and the integrity of 
the tubule and its epithelial lining. Altera- 
tions in any one of these may effect the 
anatomy and therefore the functions of 
cither of the other two. Those three things 
must be there. If any one of them go bad, 
the functions of the nephron is disturbed. 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: The next paper is, 
“Studies on Swine Influenza Virus” by 
J. P. Seott, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

... Dr. Scott read his prepared paper. 

(To be published.) 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: What is your pleas- 

ure with respect to the two papers whose 


authors could not come? Shall we have 
them read, or shall we pass them with just 
the readings of their titles. 

Dr. J. F. WITTER (Orono, Maine): I 
suggest we have the summaries of the 
papers read. 

CHAIRMAN DUKEs: If that is agreeable, 
I will ask the Secretary to read the sum- 
maries or conclusions as the case may be. 

Dr. Kernkamp read the conclusions 
of Dr. B. A. Beach’s paper, “Observations 
on the Resistance to Bang’s Disease of 
Cattle That Have Passed Through an Out- 
break and Recovered.” . 

(Published in part II of this issue.) 

Dr. Kernkamp read Mr. Cecil Elder’s 
paper, “Comparative Results of Tube and 
Plate Tests for Bang’s Disease on Sus- 
picious Animals.” ... 

(To be published.) 

... The meeting adjourned at four- 
fifty-five o’clock. ... 


Section on Poultry 
July 7, 1938 


The opening session of the Section on 
Poultry of the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association convened at two-twenty 
o'clock, Dr. F. R. Beaudette, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN BEAUDETTE: According to the 
program there is to be an address by the 
chairman. Unless I hear strenuous ob- 
jections to the contrary, I shall dispense 
with that. Dr. Hinshaw will serve as Sec- 
retary of the Section. 

Unfortunately Dr. E. A. Hewitt, of lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, is not here to 
present his paper on “Physiology of the 
Reproductive System of the Fowl,”* and we 
have decided to lay that aside for the pres- 
ent and take up the next paper on the pro- 
gram and then come back to Dr. Hewitt’s 
paper at the end of the Section meeting. 

We will call on Dr. Wagers now to pre- 
sent his paper, “The Anatomy of the 
Respiratory System of the Chicken.’”’+ Dr. 
W. M. McLeod also helped with this paper. 


*To be published 
be published. 
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aL The presenter is Dr. Wagers, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


CHAIRMAN BEAUDETTE: If there is no 
more discussion we will have the next paper, 
4 tee “Some Observations on Capillaria Contorta 
(Crop Worm) in Turkeys,” by M. W. Em- 
mel, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 
.. Dr. Emmel read his prepared paper. 
. 
CHAIRMAN BEAUDETTE: The next paper 
is “Paratyphoid Infection of Turkeys,” by 
+. Ae Dr. B. S. Pomeroy and Dr. R. Fenster- 
macher, University of Minnesota, Saint 
Ses Paul, Minnesota. Dr. Pomeroy will present 
at 
‘4 the paper. 
eS 3 ... Dr. Pomeroy gave his prepared paper. 


(Published Feb. 1939.) 
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eases in Alabama,” 


CHAIRMAN BEAUDETTE: Thank you, Dr 
Pomeroy. The next paper is “Poultry Dis- 
by L. E. Starr, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 

. Dr. Starr read his prepared paper. . 
(To be published. ) 

CHAIRMAN BEAUDETTE: If there are no 
more questions I think we will have tim: 
for this first paper, “Physiclogy of the 
Reproductive System of the Fowl.” Dr 
Hinshaw has kindly consented to go through 
this and pick out some of the salient points 
made. 

. Dr. Hinshaw 
pared paper. 
(To be published. ) 

CHAIRMAN BEAUDETTE: If there is noth- 
ing else before the Section, we can stand 
adjourned. 

. The meeting adjourned at four-thirty 


read Dr. Hewitt’s pre- 


The combined meeting of the Section on 
Research and the Section on Poultry, con- 
vened at two-twenty o’clock, Dr. H. H. 
Dukes, presiding: 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: This is the combined 
section on Poultry and Research. Dr. Beau- 
dette is chairman of the Poultry Section, 
but I see that he is not here, so with your 
permission I will go ahead and open the 
Section anyway. 


Because of the number of papers on the 
program. -—probably one or two more than 
customary---I will ask the people who pre- 
sent papers to attempt, if possible, to stay 
within the twenty minutes which are given 
to them by the constitution. 

The first paper is “Studies on Epidemic 


Tremor,” by Henry Van Roekel, Massachu- 
setts State College, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts. 


Dr. Roekel read his prepared paper. 


(To be published.) — 


July 8, 1938 


o'clock. . 


‘Section on Research and Section on Poultry 


CHAIRMAN DUKES: The next paper is 
“Nutrition as a Factor in the Incidence of 
Fowl Leukosis,” by W. J. Butler and D. M 
Warren, Montana Livestock Sanitary Board 
Helena, Montana. 

Dr. BUTLER: We have added the name 
of Miss Hammersland to this paper. She 
has done all the blood work—typing in the 
laboratory. We trust that this addition 
may have the approval of this Section. 

Butler read the prepared paper. 


(Published Nov., 1938.) 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: We will proceed t: 
the third paper, “The Nature of Leukemia: 
A New Fundamental Principle Leading t 
the Development of Specific Disease,” b) 
M. W. Emmel, University of Florida. 
Gainesville, Florida. 

. Dr. Emmel read his prepared paper. 


19: 38.) 


(Published Nov., 
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CHAIRMAN DUKEs: If there are no fur- 
ther comments or questions with respect to 
either of the papers, we will proceed to the 
next paper, “New Stain for Microscopic 
Examination of Milk,” by Jean Broadhurst 
and Charles Paley, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. 

. Dr. Paley read the prepared paper. 


(To be published.) 
CHAIRMAN DUKES: The next paper is 
“Some of the Newer Drugs Used in Veter- 
inary Medicine,” by D. W. Ashcraft, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


. Dr. Ashcraft read his prepared paper. 


(Published Nov., 1938.) 

CHAIRMAN DUKES: The next paper is 
“Studies of Induced Cases of Traumatic 
Gastritis and Pericarditis in Dairy Cattle,” 
by Dr. R. W. Dougherty, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. 

: Dr. Dougherty read his prepared 
paper.... 

(Published in part II of this issue.) 

The meeting adjourned at five-ten 
o’clock. ... 
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Meeting of the House of Representatives, 
held in conjunction with the Seventy-Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, July 5-9, 1938, 
convened at two-twenty o’clock. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: I now declare the 
House of Representatives of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association in session. 

Before we have the roll call and before 
we begin any business, I might say that 
we have a great deal in the agenda that 
must be taken up. Although it will be the 
policy to allow free discussion on any ques- 
tion, we hope that the discussion will be 
kept definitely related to the subject. 

We shall now have the roll call of the 
delegates. 

... secretary Hoskins called the roll, and 
the following were declared present: 


State © Delegate 
Alabama S. MeAdory 
Arkansas D, Stubbs 
California L. Tyler 


Delaware *C. C. Palmer fi 


of Represe 


_ Tuesday Afternoon Session 


<7 July 5, 1938 


District of Columbia 


Florida 


Rhode Island 
Tennessee 
Texas 


*Alternate. 


Utah i 


H. W. Schoening 
D. A. Sanders 


Indiana J. L. Axby 

Kansas Edwin J. Frick 

Maine 4 S. W. Stiles ; 

Massachusetts W. Jakeman 

Michigan B. J. Killham 

Minnesota = *R. L. West 

Mississippi H. Stewart 

Montana = W. J. Butler 

New Hampshire L. Martin 

New Jersey R. A. Hendershott 

North Carolina A, A. Husman 

Ohio W. R. Krill = oS 

Oregon O. H. Muth trea 

Pennsylvania G. A, Dick 


*Joseph S. Barber 
John H. Gillmann 
M. E. Gleason 
Hugh Hurst 


Vermont L. H. Adams 
Washington ELE. Wegner 
Wisconsin Walter Wisnicky 
Veterinary Corps R. J. Foster | 


ntatives 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The roll call indi 
cates that there are thirty states, and th 
Veterinary Corps of the Army represented 

The next order of business is the presen 
tation and adoption of the minutes of th 
1937 meeting. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: Mr. Chairman, thé 
minutes of the 1937 were published in the 
JOURNAL for October, 1937, and they ar: 
presented to you in that form, in lieu ot 
reading them. 

Dr. A. A. HUSMAN: I move the adoptior 
in that form. 

Dr. A. T. KINSLEY: I second the motion 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The motion has 
been made that the minutes of the 1937 
meeting be approved. All in favor of this 
motion, please say, “aye”; opposed, “no.” 
The motion is carried. 

The next order of business is the report 
of the Executive Board, which will be pre 
sented by Dr. H. W. Jakeman, Chairman 
of the Board. Dr. Jakeman. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: Mr. President, and Dele- 
gates: The following proposed amendments 
to the Constitution and By-Laws, intro- 
duced at the meeting in Omaha in 1937, 
were duly referred to and have been ap- 
proved by the Executive Board, and are 
now ready for final action by the House of 
Representatives : 

: Dr. Jakeman read the first amend- 
ment, entitled, “Amendment 1938—1” .. . 


Amend the Constitution, Article V, Sec- 
tions 11 to 15, inclusive, may be re- 
quired, to provide that there shall be one 
representative and one alternate appointed 
or elected to represent the National As- 
sociation of Bureau of Animal Industry 
Veterinarians in the House of Representa- 
tives of the A. V. M. A., and such repre- 
sentative shall be entitled to two votes, pro- 
vided that said votes shall not reduce the 
number of votes to which the representa- 
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tive of any state, territorial, or provincial 
veterinary medical association is entitled, 
by reason of the fact that certain of the 
members of the said National Association 
of Bureau of Animal Industry Veteri- 
narians also hold membership in said as- 
sociation. Such representative and alter- 
nate shall be members of the A. V. M. A. 
in good standing, and the methods of their 
selection and the term of office shall be 
the same as for the other representatives 
in the House of Representatives of the 
A.V. M. A. The representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Bureau of Animal 
Industry Veterinarians shall be selected in 
‘ach even-numbered year. 


Dr. HUSMAN: I move the adoption of 
the first amendment. 

Dr. D. A. SANDERS: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks on this amendment? 

COLONEL R. J. FOSTER: I would like to 
make a few remarks on the amendment, 
Mr. President. Does this mean that men 
in the Bureau will have representation in 
the Bureau and also in states as well? Or 
will it mean that the men in the Bureau 
will only be represented by a representa- 
tive from the Bureau, like the men in the 
army are only represented by a represent- 
ative from the army, and not represented in 
state delegations? 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: I will call upon the 
Chairman of the Board to make the ex- 
planation. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: I think it is fairly well 
explained in the amendment: “provided 
that said votes shall not reduce the number 
of votes to which the representative of any 
state, territorial, or provincial veterinary 
medical association is entitled, by reason 
of the fact that certain of the members of 
the said National Association of Bureau of 
Animal Industry Veterinarians also hold 
membership in said association.” 

COLONEL FOSTER: Then can a Bureau of 
Animal Industry representative be ap- 


pointed as a state delegate to represent the 
State, and also be appointed a Bureau of 
Animal Industry representative to repre- 


sent the Bureau? In other words, can there 
be double representation? 

Dr. JAKEMAN: That is not possible. 

COLONEL FOSTER: Then if this amend- 
ment goes through—and I am in favor of it 

a man in the employ of the Bureau, like 
a man in the employ of the army, will not 
be eligible to be appointed a state repre- 
sentative from the state in which he re- 
sides. Is that correct? 

Dr. JAKEMAN: He can not act in both 
capacities. He can be either one or the 
other. That is my interpretation of this. 

Dr. HUSMAN: Mr. Chairman, it is my 
amendment. I do not see what difference it 
would make. It will not be done that way, 
however. I want to give you these figures: 
There are 1,069 members of the National 
Association of Bureau of Animal Industry 
Veterinarians. The number of those mem- 
bers who belong to the A. V. M. A. is 581. 
The number of Bureau’ Veterinarians, 
members of the A. V. M. A., who are not 
members of the National Association of 
B. A. I. Veterinarians, is 80. Those 80 
alone would be entitled to these two votes. 
I do not see why there should be any dis- 
cussion on the motion at all. In the Bureau 
today we have 1,348 men regularly com- 
missioned, and 1,861 who are just com- 
missioned for the duration of the work. 
Surely, those men are entitled to those two 
votes. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: You would be in a dif- 
ficult position if the army wanted to vote 
one way, and the state another. 

Dr. KINSLEY: Mr. Chairman, I think this 
amendment is splendid, but it seems to me 
that we have to begin to look out for the 
general proposition where we will have 
other branches broken off. For instance, 
the small animal practitioners might say. 
“We represent about 4,000 men. We ought 
to have extra representatives.” I do not 
think we ought to get into the habit of per- 
mitting or legalizing different groups of 
men too rapidly. I think that this amend- 
ment should carry. 

COLONEL FOSTER: Mr. President, this 
amendment was brought about, I believe, 
by reason of the fact that I urged last year 
that the army be recognized in the House 
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this meeting a statement about the army 
which will show the members of this Asso- 
ciation that the army organization is dif- 
ferent from any other organization mem- 
bers in the veterinary profession today. 
Through an Act of Congress, no army 
officer can stay in Washington longer than 
4 years. By policy of the War Department, 
officers have to move, ordinarily, in four 
years, and the average length of time that 
an army veterinary officer stays in a sta- 
tion is probably less than three years. 

There are only 126 veterinarians in the 
army, of which 123 belong to the A. V. 
M. A. That is a pretty good membership. 

They have no time or opportunity to 
identify themselves with a state organiza- 
tion, or become identified long enough to 
get a position as representative to this or- 
ganization. In the summer time, and when 
veterinary meetings are held, we many 
times have military maneuvers which pre- 
vent many officers from attending meetings. 
Last year at Omaha, the army maneuvers 
kept out all the officers in the Middle 
West. 

Now, the army being in a position where 
the men never stay longer than an average 
of four years, and generally an average of 
three years, and pay dues to this Associa- 
tion but do not become identified with local 
associations, they had absolutely no way of 
having any representation in this organiza- 
tion. The only evidence we got of member- 
ship was the A. V. M. A. Journal. We print 
our own journal for our own interests, and 
it is through loyalty to the profession that 
the members of the veterinary profession 
in the army join the A. V. M. A. For that 
reason, I insisted that we be given some 
sort of representation in the House of 
Representatives. 

We have no opportunity to become mem- 


bers of the Executive Board because we do 


not stay long enough in any one district to 
identify ourselves so that we can be elected, 
because, as I said, the average length of 
time is about three years that an army 
officer stays in one locality. The only op- 
portunity that we had of having anything 


to say, or having any representation at this 
Association meeting, was to bring the army 
out from the states, and put it in a list by 
itself, and give them representation as a1 
organization. That is the same thing that 
is done in the army, navy, and public healt} 
service for the medical profession and th 
dental profession. 
I am agreeable to this amendment, but 

do not know how many men of the Burea) 
of Animal Industry are permanently locate: 


‘in stations and stay there most of thei 


lives. They have opportunity for repre 
sentation in this Association, like Dr 
Husman said here today, and that is the 
reason why I think the army is entitled 
and was entitled, to representation in the 
House of Representatives. 

Dr. Kinsley says that if this goes 
through, the small animal men might als« 
get this, and they will be getting tw 
chances at representation in this organiza- 
tion. The army today only has one chance 
and that is because we have been taken out 
of the states and put in a group by our- 
selves, and one man can be a delegate, but 
he cannot be a delegate from any state. 
They have no chance of double representa- 
tion in this House of Representatives. 

Dr. HUSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I 
think there needs to be any alarm over the 
small animal man having representation in 
this organization. I am one of the Bureau 
men, and I hope that the organization will 
be, at least, dominated by the practitioners 
as long as I live. 

Colonel Foster tells us that they have 
army men here and there who cannot join 
organizations. The average rank and file 
of the Bureau must move at the command 
of headquarters, just the way they do in 
the army. We have men moving about so 
much that they cannot join any state Asso- 
ciation. In some instances, the cost of join- 
ing the state Associations is prohibitive. 
What are we going to do with our men who 
are members of our Association who live in 
Porto Rico and Hawaii and places like that, 
where they do not have any state Associa- 
tion? 

As I quoted you the figures just a while 
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ago, we have 80 men who are members 
of the A. V. M. A., who are not members 
of our Bureau of Veterinarians. I do not 
think there has been any argument here 
that would justify turning down this 
amendment. 

Dr. W. J. BUTLER: No one objects to the 
Bureau of Animal Industry having repre- 
sentation, but why two votes? I come from 
a big state in area, but a small state in 
population. If I were in New York State, 
I would soon be saying, “We in New York 
State want two votes.” If you want two 
votes, change your constitution to have it 
according to the number of veterinarians 
who are in the A. V. M. A. If you do not 
do that, other states are going to say, “We 
have 50 members; we want two votes.” If 
you want to change it, change the constitu- 
tion, and have it according to the member- 
ship in the states. 

Dr. HUSMAN: Dr. Butler, it is according 
to the constitution. I believe that 50 mem- 
bers entitle you to one vote, and over 50 en- 
title you to two. We have 80 members who 
are not represented in the national Bureau. 
So those members, under the constitution, 
would be entitled to two votes. We are giv- 
ing you over 600 members for just two 
votes. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any fur- 
ther remarks on the motion? If not, all in 
favor of this amendment, please say, “‘aye’’; 
opposed, “no.” The motion is carried. 
Please read the next item. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: “Amendment 1938—2. 
Amend the Constitution, Article V, Sec- 
tions 11 to 15, or as many sections as may 
be necessary, to provide that no member of 
the Executive Board shall be eligible to 
serve as a delegate (or alternate) to the 
House of Representatives.” 

Dr. KINSLEY: I move the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Dr. HUSMAN: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? If not, all in favor, signify by say- 
ing, “aye’’; opposed, “no.” The motion is 
carried. 

... Dr, Jakeman then read the new pro- 
posed amendments, to be considered in 


AMENDMENT 1938-2 
(Carried) 

Amend the Constitution, Article V, Sec- 
tions 11 to 15, or as many sections as may 
be necessary, to provide that no member 
of the Executive Board shall be eligible to 
serve as a delegate (or alternate) 
House of Representatives. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: “The Board approved the 
proposal for the establishment of a Special 
Committee to be known as the Special Com- 
mittee on Nomenclature of Diseases and 
Vital Statistics of Domestic Animals, whose 
duty it would be to investigate this phase 
of veterinary medicine and begin work 
which would eventually culminate in a re- 
port that could be used as a basis and guide 
to all who wish to conform to accepted and 
recognized nomenclature of diseases and 
give aid and assistance to the matter of 
collecting vital statistics.” 

Dr. KINSLEY: As I understand it, that 
has to lie over at least until December. 
Final action cannot be taken at this time, 
can it? 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: This body has the 
power of approving this recommendation 
for the creation of a special committee. As 
long as it is a special committee, it does not 
involve amending the constitution and by- 
laws. If, later on, it is desired to continue 
this special committee as a regular com- 
mittee of the Association, that would in- 
volve an amendment to the by-laws. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I move the adoption of the 
recommendation. 

Dr. HUGH Hurst: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks on this motion? If not, all in favor 
of the motion, please say, “aye’’; opposed, 
“no.” The motion is carried. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: I have one other item 
here which has been approved by the Board, 
and which it recommends to you, and that 
is the conferring of an honorary member- 
ship on the Honorable Henry A. Wallace, — 
Secretary of Agriculture. This has been 
recommended to you by the ange 


Board. There will be a message from Mr. © 
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Wallace tomorrow, and they are particu- 
anxious to conform with the by-laws. 
it will be acted upon 


larly 
If this be approved, 


tomorrow by the Executive Board and re- 

leased for publication in the papers. 

4 

a Hon. Henry Agard Wallace was born in 
‘oie Adair County, Iowa, October 7, 1888. He 
received the degrees of B. S. and M. S. 
from the Iowa State College in 1910 and 
a 1920, respectively. He was associate edi- 
7 tor of Wallace’s Farmer from 1910 to 1924 
and editor of the same from 1924 to 19383. 
He became Secretary of Agriculture in the 
cabinet of President Roosevelt on March 

% 4, 1933, which position he still holds. 

He is the author of “Agricultural 
* Prices,” in 1920; “Corn and Corn Grow- 
ing,” in 1923; “Correlations and Machine 
Calculations,” in 1924; “America Must 


“New Frontiers” in 
Constitution,” in 1936 
As editor, statesman, philosopher, genet- 
icist, and employer of the largest body of 
in the world, he has always 


Choose,” in 1934; 
1935, and ‘‘Whose 


veterinarians 
shown a deep interest in the welfare and 
improvement of We 
therefore recommending that the Commit- 
tee on Education favorably consider his 
name and present it to the A. V. M. A., 
for election to honorary membership in our 
Association. 


our profession. are 


H. D. BERGMAN, 
J. R. MOHLER. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You have heard 
the recommendation from the Chairman of 
the Executive Board. What is your desire? 

Dr. HUSMAN: I move we approve it. 

Dr. JOHN H. GILLMANN: I second the 
motion, 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any 

marks on this motion? If not, all in favor, 

vies say, “aye’’; opposed, “no.’”’ The motion is 
carried. 


re- 


AMENDMENT 1939—1 


It is proposed to add another section | 
Article 2 of the By-Laws, to provide f 
the admission of junior members into activ 
membership, under the following con 
tions: A graduate of a recognized vet: 
inary college in the United States or Ca 
ada, who was in good standing as a juni 
member during the second, third and four 
years of his college course and who fi! 
an application for active membership 
the A.V.M.A. within 30 days of the dat 
of his graduation, may be admitted without 
payment of the regular membership fee | 
$5.00, provided in Section 1 of Article 
but would be required to pay the dues pp. 
rata for the balance of the current fisc 
year. 


AMENDMENT 1939-—2 
That Section & of Article 17 of the 

Laws of the A.V.M.A. be amended to re; 
as follows: “The Committee on Veterina: 
Biological Products shall consist of fi\ 
members, each of whom is actively engay: 
in conducting research work in the field « 
veterinary biological products. The men 
bers of the committee shall be appointed | 
the President with the approval of the 
Executive Board. The first committee ap- 
pointed under this section shall consist of 
five members whose terms of office shall ! 
as follows: One for one year, one for t 
years, one for three for fou 
years, and one for five After th 
first year the term of office for all member 
appointed shall be five years. The Presi- 
dent shall select the member to act as chair- 
man of the committee.” 


years, one 


years. 


AMENDMENT 1939— 
Amend Article V, Section 4, as may be 
required to read: The Secretary shall 
the general manager of the Association. I 
shall direct the entire business of the Asso 
ciation including the clerical work of th 
Association and of the Executive Board. |! 
shall give bond to the Association in suc! 
amount as may be prescribed by the Execu- 
tive Board. He shall present written re- 
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port of the activities of his office at each 
regular meeting of the Association and at 
such other directed by 
the Executive Board. 

The Secretary may act as editor of the 
JOURNAL and with the consent of the Exec- 
utive Board may on approval of the Exec- 
such editorial and 


times as may be 


utive Board employ 
secretarial as the 


may deem necessary for the conduct of his 


assistance said Board 


office. 


AMENDMENT 1939-—4 


|, to read: It shall be the duty of the 
Executive Board to consider recom- 
mend yearly to the Association concerning 
the selection of a secretary who shall re- 
ceive such salary and allowances as may 
be recommended by the Executive Board. 
M—The Executive Board shall have the 
accounts of the secretary and treasurer 
audited by a qualified accountant annually 
or oftener as deemed necessary and sub- 
mit annually to the Association a financial 


and 


statement including inventory. 


AMENDMENT 1939—5 


Article 13 of the By-Laws to 


Amend 
eliminate Section 1, which reads: 


EDITOR AND BUSINESS MANAGER 


- The offices of editor of the JOURNAL and 
Business Manager of the JOURNAL may be 
combined and the two offices filled by one 


individual. Either or both said offices may 


be held by the secretary of the Associa- 
tion, 


AMENDMENT 1939-—6 


Amend Article V, Section V, second para- 
graph to read: The treasurer shall pay 
out moneys only on vouchers countersigned 
by the President and Secretary, excepting 


Amend Article V, Section 7, Paragraph — 


minor expenses of the Secretary and such 
revolving fund as may be placed at his 
disposal by the Committee on 

Proposal for the establishment of a spe- 
cial committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Nomenclature of and 
Vital Statistics of Domestic Animals, whose 
duty it would be to investigate this phase 
of veterinary medicine begin work 
which would eventually culminate in a re- 
port that could be used as a basis and guide 
to all who wish to conform to accepted and 
recognized nomenclature of and 
give aid and assistance to the matter of 


sudget. 
Diseases 


and 


diseases 


collecting vital statistics. 


Dr. JAKEMAN: That is all, Mr. President, 
that the Board has to present at this time. 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The next item on 
the agenda is the report of the Secretary- 
Editor, Dr. H. Preston Hoskins. I might 
say, in connection with this report, that 
naturally it is a rather voluminous report, 
and furthermore, on account of the change 
in the date of this meeting to nearly a 
month and a half earlier, it has been im- 
possible for some of these items to be 
Therefore, it is going to be rather 
difficult for the Secretary to complete this 
report as has usually been done. I just 
wanted to make this statement in behalf of 
the Secretary difficulties" 
that have arisen in regard to some of these 
things. We will now hear from the Secre- 
tary-Editor. 
. Secretary Hoskins presented his re- 


cl sed. 


because of the 


Dr. HUSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
report. 


Dr. I. S. McApory: I second the motion. 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? If not, all in favor, say, “aye’’; 
opposed, “no.” The motion is carried. 
The next item of business is the Finan-— 
cial Statement of the Treasurer, Dr. M. | 
Jacob. 
. Dr. Jacob read his report ... - 


*To be published. 
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AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO-- 
CIATION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Financial Report—Dr. M. Jacob, Treasurer 
A.V.M.A. and Journal Funds 
January 1, 1938 to May 31, 1938, Inclusive 


Bank Balances—Dec, 31, 1937 ....... 2,783.43 
RECEIPTS FOR PERIOD 
Received from Secretary: 
AVES. $ 7,270.67 
“< Journal Fund ......... 16,035.15 ‘ 


4 
$23,305.82 
Interest on U. S. Govern- 


ment Bonds: 


Revolving Fund in Hands of 


Total Cash Resources (Deficit)..... $25,012.92 
U. S. Government Bonds at Cost...... 5,821.94 


Total Assets May 31, 1938 (Deficit) . .$19,190.9§ 
Total Assets December 31, 1937 


( Deficit) 20,287.8 


INCREASEIN ASSETS FOR PERIOD.$ 1,096 
DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 


Bonds at 


470.00 Cash Cost Total 
Total 23,775.82 Financial Report—Dr. M. Jacob, Treasure) 
Journal Fund 
a0 $26,559.25 January 1, 1938 to May 31, 1938, Inclusiv 
A.V.M.A. Fund ......... $ 6,643.82 *, Balance in Bank December 31, 1937. .$29,393 
PURE 9,650.36 RECEIPTS FOR PERIOD 
Received from Secretary .......... 16,035 
Total Disbursements... ....... $16,294.18 
$45,428 
Bank Balances—May 31, 1938........ $10,265.07 DISBURSEMENTS FOR PERIOD.... 9,650.31 
Revolving Fund in Hands of — 
500.00 Bank Balance May 31, 1938.......... $35,777 
Total Cash Resources..............$10,765.07 Total Cash Resources ............ $35,777 
U. S. Government Bonds U. S. Government Bonds at Cost...... 35,437 
($40,000.00 Par Value) at Cost..... 41,259.02 ae 
Asseta May 31, $71,215 
Total Assets May 31, 1938............ $52,024.09 Total Assets December 31 1937. ..... 64,830.28 
Total Assets December 31, 1937....... 44,542.45 — 
widcaeaieirepnees INCREASE IN ASSETS FOR 
$ 7,481.64 DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 
DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS Bonds at 
Bondsat Cash Cost Total 
Cash Cost Total $35,777.99 $35.437.08 $71,215.07 
A.V.M.A. Fund..$25,012.92 $ 5,821.94 $19,190.98 


Totals ........$10,765.07 $41,259.02 $52,024.09 


Financial Report—Dr. M. Jacob, Treasurer 
A. V. M. A. Fund 


Bank Balance—Dec. 31, 


e 
RECEIPTS FOR PERIOD 
Received from Secretary.$ 7,270.67 
Received from Interest on a vg 
U. S. Govt. Bonds...... 470.00 a, ) 
te 
Total Receipts 7,740.67 
$18,869.10 
a DISBURSEMENTS FOR PERIOD.... 6,643.82 
oi Bank Balance May 31, 1938 


Salmon Memorial Fund 
January 1, 1938 to May 31, 1938, Inclusive 


Bank Balance December 31, 1937..... $ 248.67 
RECEIPTS FOR PERIOD 


; _ Received Interest on U. S. Govern- 
January 1, 1938 to May 31, 1938, Inclusive a 


360.5 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR PERIOD.... ..... 
Bank Balance May 31, 1938.......... $ 360. 
Total CaGh $ 360. 
U. S. Government Bonds at Cost...... 9,127. 
Total Assets May 31, 1938............ $ 9,487. 

Total Assets December 31, 1937....... 9,371.04 

INCREASE IN ASSETS FOR 
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DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 


Bonds at 
Cost 
$9,127.37 


Financial Report—Dr. M. Jacob, Treasurer 
A. V. M. A. Special Fund—wNo, 2 
January 1, 1938 to May 31, 1938, Inclusive 
Rank Balance December 31, 1937 

RECEIPTS FOR PERIOD 
Received Interest on U. S. 


Total 


$360.54 $9,487.91 


Govern- 


$ 68.75 

DISBURSEMENTS FOR PERIOD.... ....... 
Bank Balance May 31, 1938.......... $ 68.75 


U. S. Government Bonds at Cost...... 5,069.06 


Total Assets May 31, 1938............ $ 5,137.81 
Total Assets December 31, 1937...... 5,069.06 
INCREASE IN ASSETS FOR 

DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 


- Bonds at 


Total 
$5,137.81 


Cash Cost 
$68.75 $5,069.06 


Financial Report—-Dr. M. Jacob, Treasurer 
Exhibitors Fund for 1938 


January 1, 1988 to May 31, 1938, Inclusive 
tank Balance December 31, 1937..... $ 1,180.00 
RECEIPTS FOR PERIOD........... 


$ 1,180.00 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR PERIOD 


BANK BALANCE MAY 31, 1938...... 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Members of the 
House of Representatives, you have heard 
the Financial Statement of the Treasurer. 
\Vhat is your wish in this regard? 

Dr. KINSLEY: I move it be accepted and 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

Dr. McApory: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? If not, all in favor of the motion 
will please say, “‘aye’’; opposed, “no.” The 
motion is carried. 

We come now to the next items on the 
avenda, the various reports. We will have 
first the report of the Representative to 
the National Research Council, Dr. H. E. 


SECRETARY HOSKINS: Mr. Chairman, the 
listing of that report is more in the way of 
a formality than anything else. By that | 
mean that the death of Dr. Morris C. Hall 
on May 1 removed our representative to 
the National Research Council, and Dr. 
Biester was appointed to fill out the unex- 
pired term of two years, created by the 
death of Dr. Hall. A letter received from 
Dr. Biester a short time ago advised me 
that he had been unable to secure from Dr. 
Hall’s secretary in Washington any records 
that could be used for making up a report 
for this meeting. Consequently, there is no 
report available at this time. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: We will proceed 
with the next report, which is that of the 
Representative on the Board of Managers 
of the Horse and Mule Association of 
America, Dr. T. A. Sigler. 


Dr. Sigler read his prepared re- 


port 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Thank you, Dr. 
Sigler. You have heard this excellent re- 


port given by Dr. Sigler. What is your 
pleasure? 
Dr. E. E. WEGNER: 


Dr. KINSLEY: 


I move its adoption. 
I second the motion. 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
marks? 
say, ‘‘aye”: 


Are there any re- 
If not, all those in favor, please 
The motion is 


opposed, “‘no.’ 
carried, 

The next is that of the Repre- 
sentative to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Dr. Ward 
Giltner. However, Dr Giltner will not be 
able to be with us this year, and Dr. Hall- 
Michigan, who is to present his 


report 


man of 
report, will not arrive until tomorrow, so 
we will have to defer this report until the 
next meeting of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

We now come to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Education, which will be pre- 
sented by Dr. N. 8S. Mayo, Chairman of 
the Committee. 

Dr. Mayo read his prepared re- 
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and Delegates: 

There were enrolled in the veterinary 
colleges in the United States approximately 
536 first year students, 492 second year, 
467 third year, 369 Seniors and 30 Gradu- 
There were enrolled in the two Ca- 
nadian colleges 77 first year students, 80 
second year, 74 third year and 65 fourth 


Mr. Chairman 


ates. 


year. There were in the veterinary col- 
leges of the United States approximately 
487 pre-veterinary students. Two veter- 


inary colleges, New York State at Cornell 
University and the School of Veterinary 
Medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, 
not maintain pre-veterinary 
although both schools require one year of 
college work for entrance. The Ontario 
Veterinary College and The Ecole de 
Médecine de Vétérinaire of the University 
of Montreal do not require a year of college 
work for entrance, but the Ontario Veter- 
inary College, beginning this year, will re- 
quire a year of college work of students 
entering from the United States. This 
work must be certified by the Secretary of 
ihis Association. As noted above approxi- 
mately 369 students will graduate this year 
in the veterinary colleges of the United 
States. There were about 150 deaths of 
veterinarians reported during the year. It 
has been impossible to ascertain the number 
of applicants refused admission because of 
limited facilities, many inquiries 
received from persons not having the neces- 
sary entrance requirements. Several col- 
leges limit the number of veterinary stu- 
dents, will not accept students from other 
States or Provinces having veterinary col- 
leges. Applicants from other States are 
sent a form on which the applicant must 
give not only the academic credits, but also 
From these 


do courses 


as are 


the grades made. selections 


are made to fill their quota. 


Dean Dykstra has collected the following 
data from nine veterinary colleges in the 
United States and has kindly supplied this 
information to the committee: 

Total number of inquiries from prospec- 


tive students—2,289. Of these, 1,091 made 
formal application for admission, 
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Dean Dykstra’s conclusions from a stud 
of the data are: 

First, of the 1,091 formal applications 
quite a good many will be refused because 
they do not have the necessary scholarship 
standing, or they may be disqualified for 
some other reason so that no veterinary 
school would accept them, if there were no 
limitation of enrollment. 

Second, the figures are necessarily in 
complete, as most of the colleges will not 
have completed their selection of veterinary 
students for the 1938-39 college year until 
about September 1, 1938. 

Third, it is assumed that, on an average, 
each of the American veterinary colleges 
will accept 60 students each year or a tota! 
of 600. If these 600 are subtracted from the 
1,091 who made formal applications and if 
furthermore we were to subtract that othe) 
large group that has made fermal applica- 
tion but is not yet ready for the freshman 
year, there will not be a very large number 
left that have been refused admission to 
American veterinary colleges. 

This committee will endeavor to colle 
more definite data as to whether the deman 
for veterinary education is increasing 0 
not. 

The past year Dr. Hallman of this com 
mittee visited the veterinary colleges a 
lowa and Kansas and Dr. Hallman and Dr. 
Cady visited the colleges at Colorado and 
Washington. 

With the idea that the faculty of a 
educational institution is its most impor 
tant asset, your committee has begun : 
study of the departmental organization o 
the veterinary faculties of North America 
and is collecting data by which the various 
departmental faculties may be compared. 
An attempt has been made to secure infor- 
mation concerning the training and experi- 
ence of the staff members; to secure infor- 
mation concerning their memberships in 
professional societies, attendance and 
participation in professional society meet- 
ing programs; secure’ information 
concerning departmental activities and 
accomplishments in research and informa- 
tion as to individual and departmenta! 
student clock hour load. 

There are many students of education 
who contend that the problem of depart- 
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the rank of its staff members is an institu- 
tional problem which necessarily varies in 
the different institutions and that it is 
neither wise nor practicable to attempt to 
formulate requirements concerning this 
problem. However, your committee believes 
that men who head and direct the work in 
the major subjects of the veterinary cur- 
riculum; that is, anatomy, physiology and 
pharmacology, bacteriology and pathology, 
clinical medicine and surgery, should possess 
the training and experience necessary to 
qualify for and to command the compensa- 
tion of professorial rank, comparable to 
those in similar position of any other divi- 
sion of an institution of which the veter- 
inary division is a part. It is widely 
recognized that graduate training with a 
considerable number of years of experience 
in teaching are necessary requirements to 
technically qualify one for professorial rank 
in a high class institution. It is also con- 
ceded that in certain individual cases pro- 
longed experience in teaching may compen- 
sate for lack of graduate training. 

In addition to the training and experi- 
ence of the men who head and direct the 
work in the major subjects of the cur- 
riculum there are other important factors 
that influence the efficiency of the faculty; 
namely, the training and experience of the 
men who fill the subordinate positions; the 
opportunities given the staff members in 
the form of time for study and graduate 
work, travel, attendance at professional 
society meetings for self-improvement; and 
opportunity for advance in academic rank 
and compensation, permanency of positions 
and security for old age. 

While the faculty is the most important 
asset of an institution it is also the most 
difficult of the several units of an institu- 
tion to evaluate. Training and experience 
are necessary essentials in the attainment 
of efficiency but they alone do not insure 
its attainment. Opportunities must be 
provided for training and experience to 
exert themselves. 

Some forms of opportunities have al- 
ready been referred to. Another one that 
s essential in order that the highest de- 
vree of efficiency of the individual may be 


attained is that he should have some time 
to devote to research in his particular sub- 
ject in order that he may make some con- 
tributions to the veterinary profession other 
that that made through the class room. 
Research is not necessarily limited to the 
laboratory in an attempt to make new dis- 
coveries, but there are unlimited opportu- 
nities for it in the way of searching out 
and organizing the date that are buried in 
the libraries and making it available to 
those who do not have the time and oppor- 
tunity to get it for themselves. 

Efficiency of a teacher or a faculty can- 
not be measured directly by a committee 
such as this subject to its limitations that 
are obvious to any one who will give it a 
moment’s thought. Efficiency, however, 
may be inferred when the training and ex- 
perience of a faculty, its productiveness as 
indicated by its contributions to technical 
publications and professional society pro- 
grams, and its student clock hour are con- 
sidered. 

These are the yard sticks that your com- 
mittee is attempting to use in a study of 
the veterinary faculties. Enough progress 
has already been made to indicate that wide 
differences exist between the departments 
of the various institutions in the matter 
of training and experience of the men who 
are heading and directing the work of the 
major subjects, departmental productive- 
ness and departmental student clock hour 
load. 

Unquestionably, lack of adequate finan- 
cial support is the chief cause for failure 
of an institution to head its major subjects 
with men of adequate training and experi- 
ence. Such men can command relatively 
high compensation in other fields of veter- 
inary activity and cannot be retained in 
academic work on low salaries. It is also 
the chief cause of undermanned depart- 
ments and the consequent heavy student 
clock hour load which not only lowers the 
efficiency of the department’s academic 
work but limits or prevents the depart- 
ment’s productiveness. 

An attempt has been made to calculate 
the average one man trimester or semester 
student clock hour load for each major 
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4 department of all the veterinary faculties 
. 
that have returned questionnaires sent out 
, by the committee. The number of men in 


a department and the proportions of time 
each reported as devoting to academic work 
have been considered in attempting to de- 
termine the average load of one full time 
The departmental one man 
student clock hour 


academic man. 


semester or trimester 


load varies, 


- In anatomy from 115 to 478 student 
clock hours. 
In physiology and pharmacology from 


201 to 1,268 student clock hours. 

In bacteriology from && to 425 student 
clock hours. 

In pathology from 95 to 717 student clock 


hours, 
i In clinical medicine (including surgery 
and obstetrics) from 195 to 961. student 
clock hours. 
‘ The maximum of 1,268 student clock 


hour load reported in physiology and phar- 
macology is possibly an error on the part 
of the staff member in giving the division 
of his time as asked for in the question- 
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load reported in physiology and pharma- 
cology. 
Your committee cannot say what tl 


maximum student clock hour load should bi 
It is obvious, however, that unless some « 
the departments are grossly extravagant i 
are certai 
requirements are ol 


supplying man-power, there 


departments whose 
viously not compatible with a high degre 
of efficiency or a condition conducive | 
departmental productiveness. 

Some discrepancy on the number of me) 
in each department is due in small part t: 
the fact that in a few colleges major sub 
jects may be divided in different depart 
ments and in others major subjects may 
be combined. 

While the 
are omitted from this chart the deans o 
the colleges will be advised which 


names of veterinary college 
recor 
is theirs. 

The committee is gratified to report that 
there has been a decided improvement i: 
the veterinary colleges during the past year 
and the implications are that this trend wil 


ee FA naire. It happens that in the questionnaires be continued. In view of this, and the 
from this particular institution only one work that the committee has undertaken 
he the ee 5 man reported teaching physiology and phar- in evaluating the veterinary faculties, the 
Mae? oF eS, macology and stated that only 25° of his committee recommends that no classifica- 
ee  & 3 ae time was devoted to academic work. 756 tion of veterinary colleges be made this 
student clock hours was the next highest year. 
wy ‘ i et 7 ; The first column in each department indicates the number of staff members on the basis 
OS tPA ee ; The second column indicates the average trimester or semester student clock hour load 
per full time academic man. 
| PHYSIOLOGY ANI CLINICAL 
ANATOMY PHARMACY BACTERIOLOGY PATHOL) Merpicine* 
| | 
178 756 5 174 5 642 2.5 353 
3 210 142 | 6.06 242 
2.75 | 18 | 185 | 162 2 201 61 348 
15 326 2» | 311 3 254 11 161 
3.9 | 201 2 64 IS4 3 196) 
155 | 18 365 24 183 6.6 195 
a: Fe 359 | 6 | 328 15 271 2 369 
13 78 | | 2 250 14 95 2.85 259 
| 
*Includes Medicine, Surgery, Hygiene, and Obstetrics. 
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The committee recommends that the 
vraduates of the following colleges be ap- 
oroved for membership in the American 
\eterinary Medical Association: 
|. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Division 
of Veterinary Medicine. 
Colorado State College, 
Veterinary Medicine. 

3. Beole de Médecine Vétérinaire de la 
Universite de 


Division of 


Province de Quebec, 
Montreal. 

|. lowa State College, Division of Veter- 
inary Medicine. 

5. Kansas State College, Division of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

6. Michigan State College, 
Veterinary Medicine. 

7. New York State Veterinary College, 
Cornell University. 

x. Ohio State University, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

4. Ontario Veterinary College, University 
of Toronto. 

10. University of Pennsylvania, School of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

il. Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, School of Veterinary Medicine. 

12. State College of Washington, College 
of Veterinary Medicine. 


Division of 


Respectfully submitted 

N. S. Mayo, Chairman. 
“458, E. T. Hallman, 

C. D. MeGilvray, 
Cady, 
4 R. P. Marsteller. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Thank you, Dr. 
Mayo. Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, vou have heard this report on 
education given by Dr. Mayo, Chairman of 
the Committee on Education. What is your 
desire? 

Dr. C. C. PALMER: 

Dr. G. A. DICK: 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
marks? 

Dr. HUSMAN: Mr. Chairman, if a sug- 
vestion is in order, I would like for that 
part of that report that referred to these 
states that are not accepting students from 
other states in which there are veterinary 


I move it be adopted. 
I second the motion. 
Are there any re- 


colleges to be called to the attention of 
some of the other schools, for their consid- 


eration. If this report goes to the Execu- 
tive Committee, | would suggest that they 
bring this to the attention of some of the 
other schools. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: I will ask Dr. 
Mayo to make some statement in regard to 
that, if he wishes. 

Dr. MAyo: One of the great problems 
that confronts this Committee is the num- 
ber of veterinary students that we think 
the college is properly equipped to handle. 
Most of the larger veterinary colleges that 
have sufficient funds have limited their 
membership—-their admission. Some others, 
some of them that are very limited in their 
financial support, are taking many more 
students than the Committee thinks they 
are qualified to handle, and they are some- 
times drawing them from long distances, 
remote parts of the United States, that are 
not in their territory at all. 

There is a college problem there that 
makes it somewhat difficult to handle. In 
some institutions, the success of a depart- 
ment is measured by the number of stu- 
dents it can get in, and I say this is a 
serious problem. It has to be given consid- 
eration. 

But that one phrase was put in there 
purposely, Dr. Husman. I am sure the 
Deans will all agree to this report—-at least 
most of them will--and they will get that 
information there. 

Dr. KINSLEY: Mr. Chairman, this Com- 
mittee has been doing a wonderful work, 
but there is one other problem concerning 
which I am wondering if they have any 
information, and that is the possibility of 
other mushroom institutions springing up 
and making conditions much more serious 
than they are at the present time. 

Dr. MAYO: We have very little informa- 
tion. The collecting of this data which was 
done by Professor Dykstra—we talked it 
over and he agreed to do it—is the pre- 
liminary step to finding out whether the 
veterinary colleges of the United States can 
meet the real need of the veterinary stu- 
dents. Now, that will be followed up in 
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much more detail by the Committee this 
coming year. That is only the beginning. 
Personally, I have a feeling that the 
cycle of prospective veterinary students (if 
I may use that expression) that have a 
tendency to enter veterinary medicine has 
passed its apex—-not a great way, but 
and it is only a personal opinion-—I think 
it is on the decline. During the past two or 
three years, there have been a number of 
bulletins and pamphlets gotten out, some 
by the government and others by educa- 
tional foundations, that have been sent to 
student advisors in high schools and other 
places, all picturing the glorious opportu- 
nity there is in the veterinary profession 
because of the fact that it has not been 
over-manned, but that publicity I think is 


kind of wearing out now, and I believe that 
_ we will have more definite data on this dur- 


ing another year. 

There is one private veterinary school 
starting at Middlesex University in Massa- 
chusetts. There is one veterinarian there 
“al present. They may have more in the 
_ course of time. I am not saying this dis- 
all. They have supplied us 
as requested, but whether the 
prospective students is sufficient 
that 


with data 
number of 
warrant a commercial 
I am not able to state. 
N. MORIN 


— to venture in 


In connec- 


(Illinois): 


tion with this school question, I think it is 


pertinent to point out to Dr. Mayo’s Com- 
mittee that there is a very strong sentiment 
among the veterinarians of Illinois at this 
time for the establishment of a school in 
Illinois. There is no intention of having 
schools spring up that are not needed, or of 
starting a parade of new schools. As all of 
you probably know, not long ago there were 
two schools in the City of Chicago, private 
schools- excellent their day. 
The sentiment is very strong, and the move 
is being taken toward such an establish- 
ment at this time. It is very slow, of 
course, but nevertheless there is a move- 
ment in that general direction. 

The only reason why I brought that point 
up is first, for the information of the Com- 
mittee, and, second, because of the apparent 


schools, in 


resentment that has been felt by members 
of this Association in regard to an edi- 
torial appearing in the Journal. I am not 
criticizing the article personally, but IIli- 
nois feels that if it would support th 
school, it would help other schools that ai 
perhaps having difficulty handling Illinoi 
students. This might be considered a loc: 
problem, and I would not want to be con 
sidered as bringing local problems into thi 
Association, but the status of the veterin- 
arians Of Illinois, in regard to interference 
from outside interests, has been an ex 
tremely serious matter. It is getting wors 
every day. The ultra-conservatives wh 
said the thing would play out, have beer 
forced to take it all back. I am not bring 
ing this up in a local sense. Please do not 
misunderstand me. 

The question is, does this Association 
have a policy, or is it willing to adopt a 
policy, in opposition to the establishment 
of a good veterinary school which a recent 
editorial seems to disapprove of ? 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any fur- 
ther remarks? The motion is for the adop- 
tion of the report of the Committee on 
Education. All in favor of the motion, 
please say, “aye”; opposed, “no.” The mo- 
tion is carried. 

The next item on the agenda is the Re- 
port of the Committee on Legislation, by 
Dr. Cassius Way, Chairman. Is Dr. Way 
here? He is not present, so it will be neces- 
sary to defer that until later. 

The next report is that of the Committee 
Biological Products, Dr. 
T. O. Booth, Chairman. Is Dr. Booth here? 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: Mr. Chairman, Dr. 
Booth sent me a copy of the report of that 
Committee three or four weeks ago, and he 
said that it represented the views of four 
members of the Committee, so apparent] 
one member of the Committee dissented 
from some of the statements made in the 
report. In view of the fact that the report 
was not signed by any members of the Com- 
mittee, I sent it back to Dr. Booth and 
asked him to have it signed by the four 
members of the Committee who were i! 
agreement on the report. There was plenty 
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of time to get those signatures, and I fully 
expected that the report would be back in 
my hands by this meeting, but it has not 
been received. 

(At the meeting of the Executive Board 
in Chicago, November 28 and 29, the report 
of the Committee on Biological Products 
was referred to a special committee of the 
board comprised of I. E. Newsom, H. C. H. 
Kernkamp, and L. A. Merillat. This com- 
mittee reported that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Biological Products should be re- 
ferred back to that committee for further 
consideration on the ground that it was not 
presented to the House of Representatives 
nor signed by all of the members. ) 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: We will, therefore, 
proceed with the next item on the agenda, 
which is the Report of the Committee on 
Proprietary Pharmaceuticals, which will be 
given by Dr. H. D. Bergman, Chairman of 
the Committee. 

Dr. BERGMAN: The Committee on Pro- 
prietary Pharmaceuticals has no formal re- 
port to present at this time. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The next report 
will be that of the Committee on Public Re- 
lations, by Dr. D. M. Campbell, Chairman 
of the Committee. 

Dr. Campbell read his prepared re- 


port... 


Report of the Committee on Public Relations 


Public 


con- 


The work of the Committee on 
Relations during the past year has 
sisted chiefly in coéperating with the sec- 
retaries of various state and local veteri- 
nary associations in what, perhaps, is more 
publicity rather 

This work has 


accurately. described as 
than as public relations. 
been carried out on two separate lines: 

1. By continued coéperation with the 
American Foundation for Animal Health, 
whose function and successful work 
described in some detail in the report of 
this committee last year. Of this work it 
is only necessary to say that it has been in- 
creased and its scope enlarged during the 
past year. One member of our committee 
(J. D. R.) has continued active in the com- 
mittee carrying on the work of the Founda- 
tion. Its releases, which have been sent 
during the year to more than a thousand 
newspapers and many radio stations in the 
middle west section of the country, have 
had the approval of our committee. 

In addition to supplying copy on animal 
health subjects and veterinary stories and 
news items to this large number of news- 
papers, the American Foundation for Ani- 
mal Health has, during the past year, sup- 
plied material of this sort to the secretaries 
of all state and other veterinary organiza- 


was 


= 


tions outside the Corn Belt. A number of 
the secretaries who received this material 
have made good use of it in their localities. 
Others have not seen the advantages of 
using it. 


2. In addition to the foregoing, our 
committee has, when requested, supplied 
state veterinary § association secretaries 


with suggestions and plans for publicity, 
chiefly in connection with their 
meetings. 


annual 


Because these requests were received, in 
most instances, too late for the most effec- 
tive use of such suggestions as we were 
able to make, and further to 
respondence, which sometimes approaches 
the point of being burdensome, we think 
it well to offer, in this report, the follow- 
ing general plans for the use of veterinary 
association secretaries and public relations 
committees. 


lessen cor- 


PUBLICITY PLANS FOR VETERINARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Regular news releases to the press on 
subjects pertaining to veterinary problems 
of interest to readers are recommended. 

The nature of these releases will depend 
upon the season of the year and the section 


of the country where used. City news- 
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reader. Pet 
relating to 
Un- 


items of interest to the city 
animal subjects and subjects 


A good picture will make 
in some instances. Small 
interested 


jects for stories. 
story in itself 
town newspapers are primarily 
in problems that interest the rural popula- 
Avoid exciting the public about sub- 
Spectacular 


tion. 
— jects of a public health nature. 
_ publicity may retard progress in this field 
and do an injustice. 


The American Foundation for Animal 

— Health, 1201 Paramount Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa, furnishes various types of 
ee material to more than a thousand of the 
- principal newspapers in the Corn Belt. It 
is very generally used by the majority of 
them. If any veterinary association secre- 


tary, not receiving this service, is inter- 


furnish 
use in a 


Foundation also 


stories 


The will 
news items or for 
form acceptable to the press, 
‘committees furnish it 

together with the 
from which to write the stories. It is im- 
possible, because of the for the 
Foundation to cover all newspapers in the 


local 

if association 
with 
information 


will subjects, 


necessary 
cost, 


country. 

Local groups and individual practitioners 
are urged to contribute timely articles to 
their papers. Arrangements should 
be worked out with the editor. Coépera- 
tion is important in such a venture. For 
example, three Nebraska veterinarians, in 
neighboring towns, are using this. plan. 
They divide selected subjects among them- 
selves. The group pass on the final drafts 
articles, which are submitted to the 
newspapers at regular 
ing credited to the veterinarian preparing 
it. A weekly or monthly column on animal 
health subjects can be arranged for in 
many local papers, if the local practitioners 
will supply material for such a column. 
Such a column should not be started unless 
it is kept up as promised. Several veteri- 
have out this 


local 


of the 


intervals, each be- 


practitioners carried 


nary 
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papers should be furnished, in the main, plan for several years, with entire satisfa-- 


tion to themselves and to the papers c¢o»- 
cerned. This should be a coéperative effoy 
where more than one veterinarian is located 
in a town. An undertaking of this kip | 
should be made only in the interest of th 
profession as a whole. Your committee wil! 
be glad to hear from veterinarians regar: 
ing their local problems of this nature. 

much publicity specific out 
detri- 
communit\ 
an outbreak 
occurred in a Corn Be! 
many of the hogs had not 
been vaccinated. The newspapers 
carried warnings of the impending danyer 
station made 
the situation. 


Too about 
breaks of animal 
mental to the 
For example, 
of hog cholera 


disease may be 
of the 
ago, 


welfare 
two years 
county where 
local 
nearby radio several 
announcements’ of 
24 hours more than 30 swine rem- 
vaccinators had 


and a 
daily 
Within 
peddlers and lay 
vaded the territory, and, figuratively, 
swamped the farmers with solicitation 
for sales of all kinds of quack remedies. 
This the situation embarrassing 
practicing veterinarians in the county. 


edy in- 


made 
for 
Discretion should be exercised. 

The Anima! 


radio 


Foundation for 


number of 


American 
Health has prepared a 
talks that have been on several sta- 
tions in the Middle West. The first series 
required about five minutes speaking tim: 
for each talk. Another 
than one minute to read. 
and pointed. Each talk 
indirectly to the veterinarian. 
intended to give the audience worthwhile 
information on an interesting subject, and, 
at the same time, inform them vet- 
erinary service. Associations desiring to 
sponsor a series of these talks may obtain 
them from the Foundation. They 
educational in character and constitute « 
good program for radio stations catering to 
rural listeners. 

Annual meetings afford state and loca! 
veterinary associations an excellent oppor 
tunity for desirable publicity. This should 
be planned in advance by a competent com 
which should be active throughout 


used 


series requires less 
These are popular 
refers directly or 
They 


are 


as to 


are 


mittee, 
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the meeting and see to it that the plans are 
carried out in detail. The local press 
<hould be informed of what is contemplated 
a.nd arrangements made for interviews with 
prominent men on the program. Daily pub- 
icity is desirable for a period preceding 
and during the meeting. The _ publicity 
avent of the local Chamber of Commerce 
will usually cooperate with the association 
‘» this matter. His help is advantageous. 
Where meetings are held at state insti- 
tutions and the extension department can 
be interested, their trained personnel can 
much service in the preparation of 
copy. Experience has shown that news 
items sent to newspapers in the home town 
attending meetings are 
We recommend that 


he of 


of veterinarians 
venerally published. 
either post cards or mimeographed sheets 
containing the story be 
word items that the 
name and address is filled in on a type- 
writer, the story is complete. Such a story 
must be brief and highly informative. It 
is a good plan to have a newspaper editor 
frame the story from the program, so it 
will be in newspaper form and can be used 
by the papers receiving it without material 
change. The fewer the changes necessary, 
the more likely the copy is to be published. 
The following is a copy of the post card 
used at the Omaha meeting of this associa- 
tion in 1937. It was prepared and mailed 
»y the Omaha Chamber of Commerce: _ 

y 


news used. So 


when veterinarian’s 


IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


is attending the National Convention of 
the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion which is being held in Omaha, August 
17 to 20. Fifteen hundred persons regis- 
‘tered for the convention. Special features 
of the convention include the awarding of 
International Veterinary Congress prize 
to the member making the greatest con- 
tribution to veterinary science, several 
alumni meetings, a polo game between 
delegates and the Omaha Polo Club and a 
special showing of the famed Ak-Sar-Ben 
Den Show. Friday a clinic of animal dis- 
eases will be held in the Ak-Sar-Ben coli- 
seum with ailments of horses, cattle, swine, 
sheep, poultry and small animals being 
stressed. 


The principal object in sending such a 
notice to newspapers is to inform the pub- 
lic at home that their veterinarian is 
keeping up with modern veterinary medi- 
cine. Stressing popular subjects on the 
association program calls attention of the 
public to the range of veterinary service. 

The most convenient way to get the name 
of the home town newspaper is to provide 
a space on the registration card for the 
veterinarian to fill it in when he registers 
(otherwise it is a laborious task to look 
them up in a directory). Then registration 
clerks can fill in the name in the news story 
and address it to the paper at once. The 
extension department has done this at some 
meetings held at state colleges, with ex- 
cellent results, since the newspapers of the 
state are accustomed to receiving releases 
from the state extension service and using 
them. None are skeptical of the authen- 
ticity of such items nor suspect they may 
possess a hidden objective. The outcome 
of the post card mailed from Omaha was a 
very wide use of the stories by local news- 
papers. 

Action pictures of prominent men on an 
association program and of outstanding 
clinical cases are valuable adjuncts for pre- 
meeting publicity and in the write ups of 
the clinic. A clinic may be a source of in- 
teresting material for newspaper photog- 
raphers and arrangements should be made 
for them to get good pictures of such sub- 
jects as they want. This phase of reporting 
requires close supervision or inappropriate 
photographs may be used. Codéperate fully 
with reporters. If you treat them fairly 
they will treat the likewise 
Newspapers are interested in news and if 
you cannot offer them something of reader 
interest they will not take it. Also, the 
material must be ready to go to press at 
certain definite hours. An interview de- 
layed is usually an interview missed. When 


association 


an appointment is made with a reporter, 
keep it. Have your men ready for inter- 
views and photographing on time. Some 
subjects may have to be anticipated at 
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times to be published on the day they are 
discussed. 

3usinessmen’s clubs, such as Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions, etc., are frequently glad to 
have out-of-town speakers on their pro- 
grams if they know sufficiently long in ad- 
vance that such individuals will be available 
on a given date. The officers of such clubs 
may be informed months ahead of possible 
talent and when it can be had for their 
meetings. Speakers so scheduled should be 
notified that they may be prepared. Local 
committees should encourage veterinarians 
in attendance at meetings to attend their 
respective service clubs when they meet 
during a convention. 

Radio broadcasts constitute an important 
and popular means of informing the gen- 
era! public concerning veterinary service. 
Radio stations usually are glad to donate 
time to organizations for prominent mem- 
bers or visitors to deliver a message to the 
public. Managers of radio stations should 
be consulted a considerable time prior to 
the meeting and informed of speakers that 
may be available. When definite informa- 
tion is at hand final arrangements can be 
_~made with the broadcasting station. A 15- 
minute period each day during the meeting 
is ample time. Do not attempt a longer 
program. When the period has been defi- 
—nitely assigned, the speakers should be in- 
formed, giving them plenty of time to pre- 
pare for the broadcast. Preparation is 
necessary, as very few speakers are able to 
acquit themselves with credit in an ex- 
temporaneous talk over the radio. When 
all this has been done, the committee should 
have in reserve an address for each period 
that can be put on at the last minute should 
their original plans go awry. Usually mem- 
bers of the committee will have to do this 
pinch hitting. Short notices of the meeting 
may be supplied radio stations to be used 
in connection with their announcements cf 
_ the news of the day and other schedules. 
Experience has shown local stations use 
such announcements freely. 


The distribution of literature to clients 


A 


by practicing veterinarians is becoming 


common practice. Some of this material is 


general in scope and intended to inform th 
public as to the extent and value of vet- 
erinary service; but a considerable percent 
age is intended to educate the layman along 
some specific line or promote some product 
in the favor of a client. The promiscuou 
mailing of such literature is not recom- 
mended by this committee. Among other 
disadvantages, it often results in ill-feeling 
among confréres. Certain pamphlets ar 
permissible as “stuffers” with statements 
or to be handed to clients when an inquiry 
or a case suggests the need for such in- 
formation as it contains. Discretion should 
be exercised in distributing literature of 
any kind. The desideratum is publicizing 
veterinary service, not a particular product 
or individual. Associations can well scan 
with care pamphlets or other material dis- 
tributed at meetings for redistribution t 
the public later by those in attendance. 


VETERINARY INFORMATION SUPPLIED 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 


In our report a year ago, it was men- 
tioned that a beginning had been made in 
an effort to better inform medical students 
concerning the scope and value of veteri- 
nary service. This work has been materi- 
ally enlarged upon during the past year. It 
was handled entirely by one member of the 
committee (C. F. S.). Letters were written 
to the deans of all Class A medical colleges, 
suggesting that an opportunity be arranged 
for a veterinarian to address the senior 
class at some time during the year. About 
half of the deans accepted the proposition 
enthusiastically. However, the time re- 
quired to arrange with the dean for the day 
and hour, and then considerable delay in 
arranging for a local speaker, resulted in 
our being able to fill these dates in but 18 
instances. In the remainder of the schools, 
however, the matter is already agreed upon 
for the next school year and doubtless with 
more time to engage speakers, all dates will 
be filled. 

In this connection, we enter a plea for 
full codperation from those called upon to 
fill these engagements. Obviously mem- 
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bers of our committee cannot make these 
addresses without entailing very consider- 
able traveling expense. We realize that it 
is asking a good deal of the individuals 
selected to prepare addresses for this pur- 
pose, but as we see it, the matter is im- 
portant. 

The schools at which lectures by veteri- 
narians were given and those giving the 
lectures are as follows: 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario; 
A. Cameron 

Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut; W. A. Hagan (postponed until fall) 

Medical School of Virginia, Richmond, 
Virginia; W. H. Feldman 

University of Western Ontario, London, 
Ontario; J. A. Campbell 

Wayne University, Detroit, 
Ward Giltner 

Syracuse University, 
York; W. A. Hagan 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; G. A. Dick 

University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; C. C. Hisel 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri; 

T. Jennemann 

Long Island College of Medicine, Brook- 
lvn, New York; W. A. Hagan 

Indiana University, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana; J. F. Bullard 

University of Kansas, Rosedale, Kansas; 
R. R. Dykstra 

University of Georgia, Augusta, Georgia; 
W. B. Hirleman 

University of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; A. R. Theobald 

Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina; C. D. Grinnells 

Boston University, 
chusetts; Carl Olson 

University of Alabama, University, Ala- 
bama; I. S. MeAdory 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
1). M. Campbell 

Another measure supplying information 
to the medical profession concerning veteri- 
nary medicine is worthy of mention. It 
has been carried out entirely independent 


Michigan; 


Syracuse, New 


Cincinnati, 


Boston, Massa- 


of this committee by the Pitman-Moore 
Company, which issues a house organ, the 
Pit-Mor-ian, circulated among 20,000 mem- 
bers of the medical profession. Since its 
inception three years ago, every issue has 
contained an article on “Diseases of Ani- 
mals Transmissible to Man,’ emphasizing 
the importance of comparative medicine 
and the contributions which veterinary 
science has made to human medicine. In 
addition, this publication has included a 
number of additional articles concerning 
veterinary medicine under the title, “They 
Also Served.” We commend the Pitman- 
Moore Company for this effort to better 
inform the medical profession as to the 
achievements of veterinary medicine. 


VETERINARIANS’ PARTICIPATION IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH WoRK 


Perhaps this committee is more fre- 
quently called upon to explain why it does 
not do more to promote local meat and milk 
inspection by veterinarians and the gen- 
eral participation of veterinarians in pub- 
lic health work than to justify any other 
activity or omission. 

There are a number of answers to such 
criticism, for criticism it is in reality, an 
obvious one being that promotion of such 
work is very largely a local matter and 
participation in it by this committee must 
of necessity involve an expense quite out of 
keeping with the committee’s budget. How- 
ever, since the question of a veterinarian’s 
place in public health work is a very live 
one, certain observations reflecting the 
committee’s attitude in the matter may not 
be out of place. First, it should be said 
that there are two sides to the matter. 
Many veterinarians seem to assume that be- 
cause veterinary curricula include courses 
in food inspection, that a veterinary degree 
constitutes a certification of the qualifica- 
tions of the recipient for meat and milk 
inspection and other public health matters 
having to do with the control of diseases 
communicable from animals to man. 

Not all public health officials accept this 
view. Perhaps the majority of them do 
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inte “ eT not accept it. One public health commis- is that of public health. In this field, how 
vi, sioner of extremely wide experience, having ever, he can expect, with rare exception 
an is Se more than 20 veterinarians on his force, only the position of technical expert ©: 
; ‘ 4 * cA has stated to the committee that he finds technician in matters which concern th: 
recent veterinary graduates inadequately relationship of animals and animal produc': 
» trained for public health work. He states to human health. There are many wh 
eB AS that they are adequately trained in the loudly protest the injustice of this situa 
_* oe fundamentals of meat and milk inspection, tion and insist that the profession assert 
deficient in a knowledge of public its right to a larger share in such pro 
health history, administration, organiza- grams. The omission of specific mention o! 
Die S: 2 Ae tion and objectives, and, as a result, veteri- the veterinarian from the Public Healt} 
oe a: a narians coming on to his force must be section of the Social Security Act has been 


given several weeks’ or months’ instruction 
' before they are able to function smoothly 
“a ry cake and efficiently as a part of his public health 
organization. He further states that 

almost never do young medical graduates 

or young graduates in sanitary engineer- 
ing apply for a position on his force with- 


= having taken a special course in public 


_ health work at some of the institutions giv- 
ing such courses, but seldom if ever has a 
young veterinarian seeking employment in 
his department had such special prepara- 
tion for public health duties. 
The sugestion most frequently offered for 


oq remedying this condition is that the sub- 
- jects taught during the senior year in our 
| veterinary colleges be made, to some degree, 


optional; enabling senior veterinary stu- 
dents who feel inclined to seek a career in 
public health work to elect a course in pub- 
lic health in lieu of some of the other sub- 
jects now taught. The plan has the obvious 
disadvantage that senior veterinary stu- 
dents frequently do not know what line of 
work they may follow after graduation, and 
those preparing for public health positions 
are quite likely, a few years later, to be 
engaged in practice, in regulatory work, in 
teaching or in some other branch of veteri- 
nary service. The following is presented 
as the opinion of the committee in this mat- 
It is the work of a member (W. A. 
well qualified to discuss veterinary 


H.) 

education: 

The young man who graduates from a 
course in veterinary medicine today has a 
much wider field before him than the one 
who preceded him by 20 years. One of the 


newe 


r fields in which he may choose to work 


especially provocative of the wrath of vet- 
erinarians who feel that the profession has 
been slighted. 

As we see it, the veterinarian, as such, 
has no inherent right to a larger share in 
public health programs than that hereto- 
fore mentioned. Public health work has 
become a specialized profession, related to. 
but distinct from, medicine. Public health 
officials are practically always physicians, 
but the modern health official is one who, 
in addition to his medical course, has pur- 
sued special courses in preparation for pub- 
lic health work. Schools of Public Health 
at Johns Hopkins, Yale, Harvard, Mich 
igan and elsewhere are operated separate!) 
from the Medical Schools of the same in- 
stitutions. Public health engineers 
usually graduates in civil engineering who 
have pursued post-graduate courses in pul- 
lic health. Public health nurses have like- 
wise pursued post-graduate courses in pu)- 
lic health training. Practicing physicians 
always play an important part in public 
health programs through coéperation with 
specially trained officials, and practicing 
veterinarians have a definite réle of a 
similar nature. The veterinarian who is 
interested in public health work and who 
hopes to play a larger role than his norma! 
one, has the same way open to him that 
physicians and sanitary engineers take. He 
may pursue post-graduate work in that spe- 
cial field. Without such work, he should 
expect nothing more than the position of 
consultant on public health problems which 
relate to his special field—-animal disease. 
have that the veterinary 
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his problem than they have in the past. 
This may be true, but it is a matter which 
cannot be dealt with adequately in veteri- 
nary colleges. Veterinary colleges already 
are giving courses that are too superficial, 
hecause they are compelled to cover too 
much ground in the short period available 
‘1 them. Attempting to cover more ground 
‘han at present in the allotted time would 
be a mistake. The principal job of the 
schools is to train men to deal with diseases 
of animals, and, until that job is done better 
than at present, the schools had best stick 
to their lasts and leave the public health 
instruction to institutions which make that 
their main job. Dean Giltner of Michigan, 
some years ago, pointed out that for a 
career in public health service a veterinary 
course is not the portal of choice. 

The foregoing statement 
that in the veterinary curriculum there are 
courses dealing with the fundamentals of 
meat and milk inspection and that work 
is included on the diseases of animals which 
are transmissible to man. Every veteri- 
narian needs to have a knowledge of these 
subjects whether or not he expects to en- 
vage in public health work as such. 


presupposes 


STATE VETERINARY SERVICE 

Unquestionably of recent years the trend 
has been more and more towards state vet- 
erinary medicine. As to whether this trend 
will continue or be reversed in the near 
future is not predictable. There seems 
little profit in discussing its advantages 
and disadvantages, or in the veterinary 
profession attempting to delay, accelerate 
or guide the trend. It is likely to be gov- 
erned by general social changes entirely 
outside the control or influence of the pro- 
It would seem the part of wisdom, 
however, to shape our affairs as best we can 
io render a good veterinary service which- 
ever Way the cat jumps. 

Preparation for an advantageous position 
in case we find ourselves a part of state 
veterinary medicine can probably best be 
made by improving the efficiency of such 
state veterinary medicine as we already 
have. With a view solely to bringing this 


fession, 
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matter before the profession for study and 
discussion, we have asked one of our num- 
ber (Wisnicky) who has been conspicuously 
successful in the administration of a lim- 
ited form of state veterinary medicine, to 
suggest a plan suitable for such work under 
present circumstances; that is, where the 
major part of veterinary service is pri- 
vately conducted and paid for by the own- 
ers of animals served, but a portion of it, 
particularly the control of infectious dis- 
eases, is supplied by the state. He recom- 
mends the following plan for such limited 
state veterinary service: 

1. State veterinary service to be under 
the control of an appointed board of five 
members, two of whom are licensed veteri- 
narians and the other three, live stock 
owners actively engaged in live stock pro- 
duction; appointments on this board to be 
made annually for a term of five years, so 
that at all times at least a majority of the 
board will be experienced men. 

2. A state veterinarian holding his posi- 
tion under state civil service and respons- 
ible to the board. 

3. An organization of assistant state 
veterinarians holding their positions under 
state civil service and responsible to the 
state veterinarian. 

4. State veterinary service in the field 
to be carried out by local veterinary prac- 
titioners under the direction and 
vision of the state veterinarian and assist- 
ant state veterinarians, and paid for by the 
state; it being the policy to employ every 
qualified man in the state for such services 
in disease control, disease investigation and 
live stock regulatory matters as the state 
might require in the community in which 
the local veterinarian practices. 


super- 


5. A state diagnostic laboratory under 
the supervision of the state veterinarian, 
whose services are available to all licensed 
veterinarians in the state. 

6. A veterinary licensing commission, 
selected by the state board referred to in 
paragraph one, of which the state veteri- 
narian should be a member. 

7. The foregoing organization to con- 
stitute the minimum for states in which 
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the live stock industry is relatively small. 
For states with a large live stock industry, 
the organization to be expanded by an in- 
crease in the size of the diagnostic labora- 
in the number of assistant state vet- 
and, of course, in the number 
practitioners employed part 


tory, 
erinarians, 
of veterinary 
time. 

State veterinary service of the foregoing 
sort has proved entirely satisfactory to the 
private veterinary practitioners in several 
states and has, at the same time, been ef- 
ficient, economical, successful and satisfac- 
tory to the state. Contrasted with this, in 
adjoining states whose state veterinary 
service has been entirely separated from 
the private veterinary service and carried 
out by a different personnel, the service has 
been efficient, achieved less and 
the state far 


less cost 


more. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


ENLARGING 

A year ago we recommended some 
changes in the arrangements for holding 
our annual meetings, with a view to mak- 
ing them more informative to the public. 
Our suggestions, although approved by the 
Association, have not been followed. We 
are still of the opinion that they would be 
to the advantage of the Association and of 
the whole veterinary Extend- 
ing the recommendations of a year ago, we 
further recommend that this committee be 
furnished copies of all papers to be pre- 
sented at our annual meetings four weeks 
in advance of the meeting at which they 
are to be read. This custom is followed by 
all other important scientific organizations, 
for the obvious purpose of permitting ab- 
stracts of papers containing matters of 
interest to other sciences and to the gen- 
eral public, to be distributed to publications 
in these various fields by Science Service. 
Our request for these papers in advance of 
the meeting has been met with the re- 
sponse: “It can’t be done.” We do not 
believe the A. V. M. A. is unique among 
scientific associations in this respect. It 
is recommended that section chairmen or 
ae the responsibility of ob- 


profession. 
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taining papers for our programs be deti- 
nitely instructed to comply with this 
custom. In this connection, it may be 
stated that the XIII International Veteri- 
nary Congress, which will not open till next 
month, required all reporters to have their 
papers in the hands of the secretary of the 
Congress last January——more than seven 
months in advance of the meeting! 

We believe, further, that the Association 
misses perhaps its best opportunity to im- 
prove its public relations, particularly its 
relations with the members of allied 
sciences, by sending its president to state 
and other veterinary meetings all over the 
country, instead of having him attend (as 
an Official representative of this associa- 
tion, where it can be arranged, and simply 
as a visitor otherwise) the greatest pos- 
sible number of national meetings of other 
organizations representing fields in which 
we have a greater or lesser interest. 

The number of such national associations 
is large. Attendance upon even the most 
desirable will require all the time that our 
presidents can spare from their usual 
duties. In the field of medicine alone it is 
noted that there are more than a dozen 
national organizations and in the other bio- 
logical sciences, in pharmacy and in public 
health, there are numerous organizations 
national in scope. In agriculture, in animal 
husbandry, and among the processors of 
agricultural products, there are, of course, 
many. 

We recommend that our presidents and 
presidents-elect devote all possible tim« 
and energy to acquainting these allied fields 
with the veterinary profession and its pos- 
sibilities for service to them and to thé 
general public, and that the custom of visit- 
ing veterinary organizations during their 
periods of incumbency be discontinued | 
these officials in the interest of the greater 
good of the profession. 


E. C. W. SCHUBEL ae 


W. A. HAGAN, 

C. F. SCHLOTTHAUER, 
J. D. RAY, 

D. M. Chairman. 
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PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Thank you, Dr. 
Campbell. You have heard the report of the 
Committee on Public Relations. What is 
your pleasure? 

Dr. KINSLEY: I move the report be ac- 
cepted and considered in the proper chan- 
nels, 

Dr. McApory: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Is there any dis- 
cussion ? 

Dr. WEGNER: There is a matter referred 
to in the report of Dr. Campbell that I 
would like to refer to because I was ex- 
plicitly requested to do so by the Associa- 
tion that sent me here, the Veterinary As- 
sociation of the State of Washington. 

At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of that Association, held about two 
weeks ago, considerable discussion de- 
veloped as to the proper’ relationship 
between federal, state, and private practi- 
tioners, and I think it is not improper 
to say that some of the practicing veteri- 
narians of that district have a feeling 
that there is too much competition be- 
tween public and private practitioners. It 
has been said here, and will be said many 
more times, that the practitioner is the 
backbone of the veterinary profession, and 
he is the one to be protected. It is un- 
doubtedly true, in our part of the country, 
and perhaps in others as well, that we have 
areas now without adequate scientific 
veterinary practitioners. 

Practitioners have left these regions that 
used to support veterinary practitioners. 
They have gone into some other field, and 
one of the reasons given is that state and 
federal men have skimmed off quite a num- 
ber of dollars from those areas by looking 
after, to quite an extent, the matter of sup- 
pression of contagious diseases. If that 
type of work were entrusted to the local 
practitioner, and if he received the money 
that is spent for the veterinary service in 
those localities, he would probably be able 
to afford to go back there and do that work 
and give that service, modern service, back 
to those communities. 

I am very glad that this was brought up 
by Dr. Campbell. I have a feeling that 
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there is considerable to be said in defense 
of what some of the practitioners of Wash- 
ington have suggested be brought up here 
at any convenient time. This seemed to be 
the convenient time because it was referred 
to by Dr. Campbell. Those men would like, 
for instance, to know if this Association 
would not like to formulate some kind of a 
veterinary policy as to whether veterinary 
service in these United States is to be han- 
dled by the private practitioner, or whether 
we are drifting into an area of state and 
federal regulatory service. 

Personally, I believe that in many in- 
stances this service could be rendered by 
the practitioner, and that it would be a 
fine thing for the profession, and would en- 
able many communities to have modern, 
scientific veterinary service that now do not 
have it. These men even went so far as to 
say, “What is going to be the trend in the 
future? Are federal and state regulatory 
agencies going to go farther and farther 
with tuberculosis and Bang and mastitis 
and rabies, and so forth, and have more of 
that taken away from the private practi- 
tioners, or are we going to make some kind 
of a program that will put it back in their 
hands?” I think that question is one that 
ought to be seriously considered by the As- 
sociation. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Is there any fur- 
ther discussion on this matter? 

Dr. O. H. PERSON: I would just like to 
ask, being from a part of the drought- 
stricken area, if it would be well for the 
Association to consider anything relative 
to the federal government considering the 
veterinarian treating the live stock that the 
government owns, so to speak. This ques- 
tion does not involve the entire nation, but 
I can assure you that it is a serious ques- 
tion, and reverts back to part of what the 
Doctor who spoke before me stated. In my 
district, I believe that I can safely say that 
the government has approximately 50 to 
75 per cent of the live stock in that country, 
you might say, in their possession— they 
do not have actual ownership, but it is 
virtually the same thing. They own it be- 
cause of having loaned money on it. and the 
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practitioner who takes care of them sits 
back and holds the sack and really has to 
leave due to that fact, because there are not 
enough men who are able to pay, who can 
support it. I just bring this up as a matter 
for consideration, whether it is worthy of 
it or not. 

Dr. R. L. WEST: Mr. President, I do not 
know where Dr. Campbell got the data for 
his ideal set-up in regard to relations be- 
tween the state and federal departments 
and the practicing veterinarian, but I wish 
to assure Dr. Wegner that under the pres- 
ent regulations, it is entirely feasible, be- 
cause Dr. Campbell described almost exactly 
our conditions in Minnesota. 
been 
and 


Our relations in Minnesota have 
very, very cordial between the state 
federal departments, and the local practi- 
tioner. I happen to be a practitioner. Al- 
most the entire work in regard to the test- 
ing for tuberculosis and Bang’s disease, as 
well as the control of other diseases, has 
been left in the hands of the practitioner, 
but, of course, overseen to a certain extent 
by the state and federal officials. I am 
sure, with the proper handling by the fed- 
eral and state officials, even under our 
present regulations, it is perfectly feasible, 
and I certainly hope that the other states 
will do as suggested by Dr. Campbell and 
asked for by Dr. Wegner. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Is there any 
there discussion? It has been moved 
seconded that the report be approved and 
taken through the regular channels. I be- 
lieve that motion. Is there any 
further discussion? Do you mean to refer 
it to the Executive Board, Dr. Kinsley? 

Dr. KINSLEY: 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: All those in favor 
of the motion, please say, “aye’’; all op- 
The motion is carried. 


fur- 
and 


was the 
Yes. 


posed, “‘no.’ 
We are now ready for the next report, 
which is that of the Committee on Policy, 
and will be given by Dr. W. F. Guard, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
Dr. GUARD: Mr. President and Members 
This re- 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 
April, 


port is a report of the chairman of th 


Committee. It is a committee that is con 
posed of a chairman and four ex-offi 
members, and apparently the ex-offi 


members were not notified that they | 
longed to the Committee, in some instanc: 
I received replies from some, insisting th 
they were not members, and from othe 
that they had been members and therefore 
probably were members this time, but that 
the chairman had always written th 
report. 

I wrote the report, and I have tried, since 
I have been here, to get a meeting of that 
Committee, but they have been too busy. 
They all belong to the Executive Board. | 
have presented this report to two members, 
but it has been signed by no member of 
the committee except myself, the chair- 
man. There is one recommendation that 
was a stumbling block to the two members 
who read the report. There are 12 recom- 
mendations in all, Eleven of them have the 
approval of the two members who read the 
report. 

Shall I read the report? 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: | 
case of that sort, there would perhaps be 
presented a majority and minority report. 

Dr. GUARD: This is the minority report. 
Or you can consider the 11 points as fa- 
vored by the majority, and the twelft 
point as being part of the minority repor' 
as you wish. 

Dr. 


presume in a 


Guard read his prepared re- 
port. 

(The report of the Committee on Policy, 
which was signed only by the chairman, 
was referred to the Executive Board for 
revision and approval by the entire Com- 
mittee. The revised report appears else- 
where in this issue.Ed.) 


We come next to the report of the Special 
Committee on History. Dr. J. P. Foster, 
the Chairman of the Committee is not 
present, but Dr. Hoskins will read his re- 
port. 

Secretary Hoskins read Dr. Foster's 
prepared report. . 
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Mr. President and Delegates: 

The Special Committee on History has 
nothing of unusual importance to report 
since the annual meeting of 1937. 

A considerable number of inquiries have 
heen received by the chairman relative to 
veterinary schools and their graduates, as 
well as requests for information concerning 
the activities and present locations of cer- 
tain members of the profession. These 
inquiries have been answered, and all in- 
formation in the chairman’s possession has 
been furnished as fully as was possible. 

In one case, the chairman was requested 
to locate a certain veterinarian who was 
said to be connected with a circus. Another 
inquiry was with reference to the where- 
abouts of a classmate who had been re- 
ported as having located in South America. 
Unfortunately, this classmate had recently 
died of rabies. 
the chairman had 
valued 


In another instance, 
the satisfaction of furnishing a 
Texas friend with a photostatic reproduc- 
tion of his class picture which had been 
destroyed by fire. The original picture from 
which the copy was made, was owned by 
a veterinarian who resides in Wisconsin. 

References have been made in former re- 
ports to those schools which had graduated 
1.000 or more veterinarians each. As an- 
other school has been added to this list in 
1958-—the New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege at Cornell University 


the revised list 


Report of the Special Committee on History 


The veterinary schools of the United 
States graduated 361 students in 1938, 
while 270 were graduated in 1937. The 
veterinary schools of Canada graduated 61 
students in 1938, while 38 were graduated 
in 1937. This makes a total of 422 for 
both countries in 1938, as against a total of 
308 in 1937. 


According to these figures, the ten veter- 
inary schools of the United States gradu- 
ated 91 more students in 1938 than in 1937, 
and the two veterinary schools of Canada 
graduated 23 more students in 1938, than 
in 1937. 

Due to the practice of graduating stu- 
dents at times other than at the regular 
commencements, it is possible that additions 
will be made to the number of 422 in 1938, 
before the end of the year. 

After the commencements in 
1937, 23 more students graduated 
from the veterinary schools of the United 
States. This changed the number as given 
in this committee’s report at Omaha from 
a total of 285 for the veterinary schools of 
the United States and Canada in 19387, to 
a total of 308. 

During the period from 1866 to 1938, 
inclusive, 943 classes have been graduated 
by the veterinary schools of the United 
States and Canada, making a total of ap- 


proximately 22,175 graduates. | | 


regular 
were 


Respectfully submitted, 


sas follows: J. P. Foster, Chairman. 
Ontario Veterinary College... .. 1,562 R. Dykstra, 
Chicago Veterinary College... .. 2,387 . W. Goss, 
Kansas City Veterinary College. 1,789 M. Haring, 
Ohio State University......... 1,242 . J. Marshall. 
McKillip Veterinary College.... 1,212 
University of Pennsylvania..... 1,152 PBESIDENT BRUMLEY: You have heard 
New York State Veterinary the report of the Special Committee on His- 
1,008 tory. What is your pleasure? 


The largest class to be graduated in the 
nited States and Canada in 1938 was 54 
hy Ohio State University. 


(309) 


Dr. HUSMAN: I move its adoption. 


Dr. McApory: I second the motion. 7 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
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marks. If not, all in favor, say, “aye”; 
opposed, ‘no.’ The motion is carried. 

Dr. Eichhorn has requested that, since 
he has some other important business, he 
be allowed to present his report now, and 
if it is satisfactory to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he will now give the report 
of the Special Committee on International 
Veterinary Congress. 

DR. ADOLPH EICHHORN: Gentlemen, I 
have not really a formal report to make 
before the House. However, I just briefly 
want to mention that the Organizing Com- 
mittee of the International Veterinary Con- 
gress in Switzerland has proceeded to de- 
velop a program which really is excellent 
in every way. They are looking forward 
to having delegates from different coun- 
tries, and they will be shown unusual cour- 
tesies, both professionally and socially. 

Naturally, Committee expects to 
make a report upon their return, at the 
next meeting, and then we can come before 
you with a report which will embody the 
proceedings in a brief way, as they oc- 
curred during the deliberations. 


your 


I might say at this time that the official 
tour which has been sanctioned by the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
has been given wonderful recognition in the 
different countries which have been con- 
tacted pertaining to this trip. The Na- 


HISTORY 
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designated as the day when the veteri- 
narians from the United States will be 
entertained in Berlin by the National As- 
sociation of Veterinarians of Germany. 
From practically every country we have re- 
ceived official recognition, and our party 
will be received officially and shown unusual 
courtesies on our visit. 

As I stated before, the real report will 
have to be made upon our return, and wil! 
probably be presented to you at the next 
Convention. With this in view, it is sug- 
gested that the Committee be continued 
until such a report is rendered. 7 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You 
the report of Dr. Eichhorn. 
pleasure? 


have heard 
What is your 


Dr. KINSLEY: I move you it be received 
through the regular channels, and that the 
Committee be continued. 

Dr. JOSEPH S. BARBER: [| 
motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? If not, all in favor, say, “aye”; 
opposed, “no.” The motion is carried. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: There is one thing 
that we overlooked in the Report of the 
Committee on History—the continuation 
of the Committee. Is the one who made the 
motion in favor? 

Dr. HUSMAN: It meets the approval of 


second the 


is agreed to by the 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: All right. We 
come now to the report of the Special Com- 
Poultry Diseases. The report 
R. E. Rebrassier, 


... Dr. Rebrassier read his prepared 


tional Association of Great Britain has 
au issued us a special invitation and offered 
ane us special entertainment while we are in Dr. McApory: It 
London seconder. 
One surprise that we had was that the 
decided to send a special attaché, Dr, mittee on 
See oe a Wagner, whom many of you know, to meet will be given by Dr. 
us at the border and act as our so-called Chairman of the Committee. 
official conductor throughout our travels in 
Germany. The day of August 2 has been 
"at 
te 
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Mr. Chairman and Delegates: 

This is the tenth year of the existence 
of the Special Committee on Poultry Dis- 
eases. In 1928, President Munce appointed 
the first committee to report on diseases 
of poultry, and gave as his reasons the 
following: 

1. That this committee should formu- 
late a thorough and constructive poultry 
disease program for the guidance of the 
A.V.M.A. 

2. To bring to the attention of and 
impress poultrymen that the control of 
diseases of poultry is a veterinary prob- 
lem. 

3. To awaken greater interest among 
members of the veterinary profession in 
diseases of poultry. 

4. To present the needs from an edu- 
cational standpoint in reference to the 
diseases of poultry. 

Your Committee given serious 
thought to the foregoing items in formu- 
lating their report and is submitting in- 
formation and recommendations, as fol- 
lows: 

1. The present chaotic condition with re- 
spect to the handling of poultry diseases 
is one of the big problems confronting the 
veterinary profession. The fact that poul- 
try owners are more prone to seek the 
aid of service men and salesmen of one 
kind or another is perhaps as much the 
result of indifference on the part of veteri- 
narians as of any other factor. Many 
practitioners who are capable of handling 
poultry disease matters refuse to do so on 
the ground that they are less remunerative 
than their other types of practice; others 
give ignorance of poultry diseases as the 
reason for side-stepping them. The latter 
would seem to be more an excuse than a 
reason because all have had the basic train- 
ing applicable to diseases of all species of 
farm animals and, if they were so dis- 
posed, could easily acquire the necessary 
specialized knowledge. 


Report of the Special Committee on Poultry Diseases 


The Committee believes that the time has 
arrived for the veterinary profession to de- 
cide whether it is willing to accept respon- 
sibility for the proper handling of poultry 
diseases and thus perform its full duty to 
the live stock industry or whether poultry 
owners must continue to rely upon unqual- 
ified service men and salesmen, many of 
whom are honest and well-meaning, but 
many others of whom are motivated en- 
tirely by the prospect of sales of their prod- 
ucts. Unless the former course is adopted, 
it is obviously useless for this or any sim- 
ilar committee to attempt to perform the 
second function assigned to it by President 
Munce in 1928. In view of this situation, 
the Committee recommends that a special 
committee be appointed specifically to study 
the problem and present definite recom- 
mendations to the Association. 

2. The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics offers an inspection service on live and 
dressed poultry, this service being carried 
on by graduate veterinarians. Present in- 
dications are that the inspection of poultry 
in the United States is here to stay and the 
demand for it will steadily increase. A 
committee was appointed by the U. S. Live 
Stock Sanitary Association for the purpose 
of considering poultry inspection and 
bringing in recommendations at their next 
meeting in December. Your Committee be- 
lieves that this association should endorse 
this movement and also give serious con- 
sideration to the advisability of having the 
Meat Inspection Act amended so as to in- 
clude the inspection of poultry. 

3. An outbreak of swine erysipelas in 
turkeys occurred in New Jersey in the fall 
of 1935, and three more outbreaks were 
reported the next year in New York, Ver- 
mont, and Massachusetts. During the past 
year additional outbreaks were diagnosed 
in Utah and in California. It appears that 
this infection may become a serious prob- 
lem to turkey growers and members of the 
profession should be prepared to diagnose 
the disease. Some attempt should be made 
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to determine the source of infection, There 
is an indication that sheep may serve as 
reservoirs, also fish meal is suspected. Ob- 
servations should be made to determine 
whether infected turkeys are sources of in- 
fection for other types of poultry. Like- 
wise, the value of a serum in controlling 
this disease should be determined. 

4. Too little is known of the geographic 
and host distribution of parasites affecting 
poultry. More careful examinations for the 
presence of parasites should be conducted 
and efforts made to identify them. In this 
connection, blood parasites should not be 
overlooked. 

5. Although most of our attention is 
directed to domesticated birds, it is recog- 
nized that wild species may serve as a 
source of infection. Investigators in poul- 
try disease should cultivate the practice of 
obtaining and examining all types of the 
bird family. Special attention should be 
directed to game birds because some of 
the disease problems, especially in the 
pheasant, are known to be similar to those 
of the domesticated birds. 

6. Tumors are of frequent occurrence in 
poultry, and, too often, no attempt is made 
to obtain a differential diagnosis. It would 
appear advisable to make histological ex- 
amination and also animal inoculations to 
determine transmissability. 

7. The diagnostic laboratories should de- 
velop a routine for the diagnosis of respira- 
tory diseases. Bacteriological studies which 
would include cross immunity tests and ani- 
inoculations should be established as 
Too often, a diagnosis is based 


mal 
au routine, 
on autopsy findings alone, which in many 
cases is inadequate. 

&. The provisions of the National Poul- 
try Improvement Plan dealing with pul- 
lorum disease contain certain points which, 
in the opinion of the committee, are un- 
sound and contrary to the principles of 
successful disease eradication. The points 
that are particularly objectionable are. (a) 
Giving official recognition to a United 
States pullorum-tested class of breeding 
chickens. This merely indicates that there 
were less than 10 per cent reactors in the 


POULTRY 


Jour. 
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flock which most certainly is no insuran 
against the occurrence of pullorum diseas 
in offspring of the flock. (b) Requiring 
annual test only of all breeding birds in a 
flock of the United States Pullorum-cl 
class but no test at all of other chicke 
on the farm. This would seem to be 
inexcusable relaxation in principles of p 
lorum disease control after the long, hard 
climb of qualifying for the classificati: 
(c) Not requiring that the pullorum d 
ease control program be under the sup: 
vision of proper Live Stock Sanitary Ot 
cials or that the test be performed by 
thoroughly trained and competent pers: 
nel. 

This important matter was discussed at 
greater length by the Committee on Trans- 
missible Diseases of Poultry of the United 
States Livestock Sanitary Association® «ai 
the December, 1937, meeting and made the 
subject of a resolution passed by that Asso- 
ciation. Your Committee recommends that 
this association take similar action. 

9. The Committee on Poultry Diseases 
at the 1936 meeting made some very val- 
uable suggestions relative to a greater uni- 
formity of nomenclature pertaining to dis- 
eases of poultry. The great variation in 
terms used often is confusing to those not 
particularly acquainted with poultry path- 
ology. This is demonstrated amply in t! 
use of terms involving the “leukosis” pro 
lem. Your committee recommends that t! 
Special Committee on Poultry Diseases f\ 
next year be authorized to revise the no- 
menclature and same at the 
annual meeting of the Association. 


present next 

10. The International Poultry Congress 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, July 28 to 
August 7, 1939. This is the first time this 
met in the United States, 
and your committee suggests that all mem- 
bers of the profession show an active inter- 
est in this meeting. 


Congress has 


Finally, your committee believes that the 
members of the veterinary profession at 
large should keep themselves well informed 


*Jour, Amer. Vet. Med. Assoc., 92, 425-429 and 
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on the new developments in the field of 
poultry diseases and thereby obtain their 
rightful place, which is too often invaded 
by unqualified agents. 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. R. Beach, Chairman. 
H. J. Stafseth, 


F. R. Beaudette, 
R. E. Rebrassier, 


4 , 


M. W. Edmond. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You have heard the 


report of the Special Committee on Poultry 
Diseases. What is your pleasure? 

Dr. HUSMAN: I move the report be 
adopted and the Committee continued. 

Dr. McApory: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? If not, all in favor, signify by 
saying, “aye’’; opposed, “‘no.’”” The motion 
is carried. 

We will now have the report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Food Hygiene, which 
will be given by Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


Report of the Special Committee on Food Hygiene 


Mr. Chairman and Delegates: 

The report of the Special Committee on 
Food Hygiene presented last year contained 
two recommendations, among others. The 
first suggested a survey of the instruction 
in milk hygiene in the present veterinary 
curricula; the second, a study of post-grad- 
uate instruction desirable for veterinary 
students who wish to specialize in milk con- 
trol and other phases of food hygiene. 
These two considerations are obviously es- 
sential to our professional qualifications for 
participation in this particular field of pub- 
lic health service. 

The Committee met in Chicago in De- 
cember at the time of the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association meeting. It was 
agreed that the foregoing recommendations 
should be the basis for committee work 
during the current year. Dr. Ward Giltner, 
a member of the Committee, was asked to 
conduct the survey and accordingly pre- 
pared a questionnaire which was submitted 
to eleven veterinary schools in the United 
States and Canada. This questionnaire fol- 
lows: 


Training for Milk and Dairy Inspection 
Questionnaire 


1. How many of your graduates are en- 
gaged in milk inspection? 


(b) Municipal inspection 


; (b) 

do you suggest? 


(Please indicate whether full or part 
time) 

2. Does your curriculum make provisions 
for preparing graduates for positions as 
State or Municipal milk inspectors? 

the courses having a 

inspection which are 


3. Please outline 
bearing on milk 
required of your veterinary students. 

4. What elective courses or post-graduate 
courses in milk hygiene do you offer? 

5. Do you believe the provisions in your 
curriculum to be suffiicent to prepare 
your graduates to do milk inspection, 


including : 
? 
(c) Technical control of Dairy Prod- 


6. Does your course (or courses) in milk 
hygiene include practical work under 
field conditions? 


Please give your suggestions to better 

equip veterinary students to conduct 

milk inspection. 

8. Should this instruction be (a) required? 
(b) elective? ........3 (ce) 

post-graduate? ........; (d) under- 


9. (a) Should veterinarians be educated to 


milk inspection work? 
If not, what limitations 


take over all 
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+28 Bore At Replies were received from ten veteri- ogy are given in the second year of the 
1 nary institutions. In so far as possible, the veterinary course. Immunology §and 
abet |: i ef - information contained in the answers to serum therapy will be added to the 
1% 4 ee ‘t : the various questions has been tabulated. course. In the senior year one semester 


TABULATED SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONNAIRE ON VETERINARY TRAINI 
FOR MILK AND DAIRY INSPECTION 


QUESTION 


INSTITUTION 
Alabama 


4f 


Colorado 


lowa 


0 


Data ina 


12p 
6f 
17p 


dequate 


Kansas 


2f No data 
Michigan No data Sf 
Ip 
New York No data 
Ohio 7% 
Ontario Data ina/dequate 
Pennsylvania 25 12 
Washington 3f 3f 
25p 25p 


See Resume of Replies 


6 


None |No |No No Yes xX 
None} fullly Some x 
None |Yes | Yes No Yes x 
(1) (4) 
Four {Yes | Yes | Yes | Yes |B 
Six |Yes | No No Some | | X 
— © 
None |Yes | Yes Yes | Some | 5 | X 
One |Yes| Yes | Some| Yes | |X 
(2) 
None |Yes | Yes Yes Yes  o 
(3) 
None |Yes | Some | Yes | Yes 
(5) 
None |Yes | Some | Some | Some xX 
(1) 


of Replies 


Resume 


ee 


Questions No. 3, 7 and 9 were of a nature 
which does not permit of tabulation of the 
respective answers. Accordingly, these are 
presented in resumé form. 


Resume of Replies to Questions 
No. 3, 7 and 9 

Question 3. Please outline the courses hav- 
ing a bearing on milk inspection which 
are required of your veterinary students. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute: Reports 
that one semester of general bacteriology 
and one semester of pathogenic bacteriol- 


per week. 


f full time. p part time. a affirmative. 
(1) Elective courses available in other Departments. 
(2) = Graduate courses available in other Departments. 
(3) = Graduate instruction offered for those desiring it. 
(4) = In cities under 10,000. 
(5) For small or medium-sized 
(6) Post-graduate work necessary. 


of dairy and food inspection 


course 
given. 
Colorado State College: Offers 3 semester 
credits in dairy hygiene consisting of one 
lecture and four hours of laboratory work 


Iowa State College: Offers Farm Dairying 
given in the Department of Dairy Indus- 
try and Dairy Hygiene given in the De- 
partment of Veterinary Hygiene to 
acquaint the students with sanitary prob- 

lems of milk production. Also, practical 
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inspection work based on control of the 
local milk supply. 

Kensas State College: Lists pathogenic 
bacteriology, dairy inspection, infectious 
diseases of large animals and clinics. 

Michigan State College: Lists two credits 
in dairy production; three credits in 
pathogenic bacteriology and five credits 
in immunology; nine credits in infectious 
diseases; one credit in dairy hygiene and 
one credit in food hygiene as required 
of all veterinary students. 

New York State Veterinary College: Re- 
ports a 2 credit course in general bac- 
teriology; 2 credits in general bacteri- 
ology laboratory; 2 credits in pathogenic 
bacteriology lectures, 3 credits in patho- 
genic bacteriology laboratory; 2 credits 
in food hygiene; 1 credit in veterinary 
hygiene lecture; 3 credits in milk com- 
position and tests; a 5-hour credit in 
market milk and milk inspection; and 
practical experience obtained in the am- 
bulatory clinic. 

Ohio State University: Lists 2 courses in 
bacteriology, 2 courses in dairy tech- 
nology; 1 course in preventive medicine 
(Food Hygiene). 

Ontario Veterinary College: Lists courses 
given in the Department of Dairy Hus- 
bandry including lectures and practical 
work. This work is offered in the sec- 
ond year of the veterinary course and re- 
viewed and dealt with in more detail in 
the fourth year. The course includes 
supervision of municipal and provincial 
milk supplies and laws and regulations 
governing the farm. A visit to dairy 
farms and dairies are included and the 
bacteriological and chemical examination 
of milk and milk products. 

University of Pennsylvania: Lists one 
course in milk hygiene consisting of 3 
lectures a week and fourteen 3-hour lab- 
oratory periods during the first term of 
the Senior year. The laboratory course 
includes physical, chemical, bio-chemical 
and microscopic methods of examining 
milk. The inspection of dairy farms is 


demonstrated on farms in the vicinity of 
the School. 

Stute College of Washington: Lists 2 credit 
courses in milk inspection and announces 
that 2 additional credits in dairy manu- 
factures will be added this year. 

Question 7. Please give your suggestions 
to better equip veterinary students to 
conduct milk inspection. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute: Course in 
formation stage and will be changed 
deemed advisable. 

Colorado State College: 
courses in dairy production be offered. 

Iowa State College: Suggests that the stu- 
dent should be made familiar with milk 
processing and manufacture of milk prod- 
ucts; the construction and operation of 
machinery used in refrigeration and pas- 
teurization; group psychology, public 
health organization, municipal govern- 
ment, legal procedures; and economics of 
the dairy industry. Iowa believes that to 
accomplish this the student would be re- 
quired to take more than four years or 
should be given an opportunity to major 
in this field, eliminating such work given 
in the basic course as surgery, ophthal- 
mology, small animal medicine, advanced 
therapeutics, poultry pathology and a cer- 
tain amount of clinic. 

Kansas State College: Suggests that addi- 

above those required in 


Suggests that more 


tional courses 
the regular curriculum be given so as to 
permit a greater degree of specialization 
on the student’s part. 

Michigan State College: Suggests that 
practical work in milk inspection under 
field and plant conditions should be re- 
quired, as well as courses with practical 
work in technical control. Also suggests 
that the students should become thor- 
oughly familiar with all types of ma- 
chinery used in dairy manufacture, and 
with dairy plant lay-outs. 

New York State Veterinary College: Be- 
lieves that the number of veterinary stu- 
dents who enter the field of milk inspec- 
tion at the Lemeners time does not warrant 
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arranged. 
SS voted to dairy subjects and but two at 


milk inspection. 


devotion of any more time in the curricu- 
lum to the preparation for such work, but 
all veterinary graduates should have a 
basic knowledge of this phase of veteri- 
nary activity. They believe, too, that 
their own curriculum should re- 
At present eight hours are 


veterinary aspects of 
They suggest a com- 
bined lecture and laboratory course in 
which various aspects of the subject be 
presented by specialists in those fields. 
There should also be made available a 
series of courses whose purpose it would 
be to equip a student who intends to 
enter the field of milk control more fully 
with the subject than would be possible 
in the basic course. In as much as the 
veterinary curriculum is crowded at the 
present time, this course should be of- 
fered as a post-graduate course and a 
special degree should be granted for this 
work. 
Ohio State University: 


the most to the 


(1) More expanded 


work in this direction both in the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine and in the 
Department of Dairy Technology. (2) 


Graduate courses in food hygiene. 
Ontario Veterinary College: Believes that 

it would be advisable to arrange for a 
number of students to spend their 
vacations working in large dis- 
tributing dairies, creameries and cheese 
factories. The theoretical part should 
be supplemented more fully by practical 
work along commercia! lines. 


larger 
summer 


University of Pennsylvania: Suggests 
elective or graduate courses giving addi- 
tional instruction regarding sanitation; 
equipment and operation of dairy plants; 
and methods of checking efficiency, espe- 
cially pasteurizing and cooling apparatus. 
They also suggest additional practice in 
routine methods of milk examination 
and more detailed instruction in dairy 
bacteriology and bacteriological examina- 


tion of milk. 


State College of Washington: paged? 
more courses in dairy manufacture and 
. ture” 4 
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more familiarity with dairy manufac- 
ture. 

Question 9: (a) Should veterinarians be 


educated to take over all milk inspection 
(b) If not, what limitations: 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute: (a) Yes 


work 

Colorado State College: It is impossible t 
give all the work necessary to give com- 
plete milk inspection in the present 
course. They suggest post-graduate or 
short courses for those students who ; 
interested. 

Iowa State College: (a) No. 
that the veterinary graduate 
equipped to handle health examination of 
cows and farm sanitation and that to a 
limited extent he can satisfactorily cove: 
the sanitation of small milk plants re- 
quired for complete job in small com- 
munities. Believes we will get farther if 
we honestly admit that the sanitary engi- 
neer and dairy industry graduate have a 
place in this field. Prefers the designa- 
tion “milk sanitarian” (education) to 
“milk inspector” (force). 

Kansas State College: States that in many 
cities the question of milk meat 
hygiene is closely interwoven with politi- 
cal questions agitating these communi- 
ties. They believe that it 
permit a layman or a physician to be the 
city health officer and to have working 
under him veterinarians to score dairi« 
test dairy products, and examine anima 
for health and disease. In such a set-up. 
the veterinarian would not become in- 
volved in the politics of the community 
and would be in a_ better 
handle his additional private practice. 

Michiaan State College: Yes. (b) Be- 
lieves that all graduate veterinarians 
should fully understand all phases of milk 
inspection to give them a better oppor- 
tunity to do the particular work which 
they believe should be carried out by 
veterinarians, which work veterinarians 
are the only ones qualified to do. Much 
of the routine work in milk inspection 

can be done by laymen. 
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New York State Veterinary College: Be- 
ieves that veterinarians should be given 
the opportunity to prepare themselves to 
take over all milk inspection work. They 
believe that veterinarians are just as 
capable of doing this as graduates of 
agricultural or civil engineering colleges. 
They believe that the basic work men- 
tioned above should be required of all 
undergraduates. 

Ohio State University: (a) Yes. (b) This 
can only be done, of course, by having 
the students do graduate work along this 
line. They believe that the veterinary 
student is more capable of doing field 
work, which includes the diseases of ani- 
mals, than any other individual. 

Ontario Veterinary College: (a) Yes. 

University of Pennsylvania: (a) Yes. (b) 
None. 

State College of Washington: Believes that 
the student should have additional train- 
ing beyond V.M.D. if he is to take charge 
of large milk inspection projects. They 
suggest more dairy ‘manufacture and 
public health courses. 


Recapitulation of Replies to Questionnaire 


Question No, 1—How many of your gradu- 
ates are engaged in milk inspection? (a) 
State inspection ...... (b) Municipal 
inspection ........ ? (Please indicate 
whether full or part time.) 

The data furnished are incomplete and 
therefore unsatisfactory in furnishing even 
a reasonably close estimate of the present 
extent of veterinary participation in milk 
control work. It is obviously difficult for 
a Veterinary school to maintain an accurate 
running account of the work engaged in 
by its graduates. It is believed that a bet- 
‘er appraisal of the situation is contained 
in last year’s report. (See The JOURNAL, 
October, 1937, n.s. vol. xxxxiv, no. 4, pp. 
451-458.) This indicated that, according toa 
survey made in 1935, approximately 13 per 
cent of state milk inspectors and 23 per 
cent of municipal milk inspectors were vet- 
erinarians, 
is not vital 


However, such information 


to the major subject of the survey except 
in so far as it might serve s an indication 
of the extent to which graduates of the 
various veterinary institutions are pres- 
ently engaged in milk inspection work. It 
is believed that a poll of Association mem- 
bers might develop information useful in 
comprehending our professional status in 
and responsibilities to an important phase 
of public health service. Such a poll, how- 
ever, must obvicusly await a more specific 
need for it and the provision of specific 
means for obtaining the desired informa- 
tion if needed. 

In the meantime, there is ample evidence 
to indicate that veterinary graduates com- 
prise a considerable proportion of the pro- 
fessionally trained and qualified personnel 
engaged in official and non-official milk in- 
spection work. Continuation of this status, 
or any increased activity in this field, there- 
fore, makes us responsible as a profession 
for adequate preparation of veterinary 
students either by under-graduate or post- 
yraduate instruction. 

Question No, Does your curriculum 
make provisions for preparing your 
graduates for positions as State or Mu- 
nicipal milk inspectors? 

The answers to this question were unani- 
mous, unqualified affirmatives. This is some- 
what surprising and perhaps a little incon- 
sistent in the light of qualified answers to 
some of the later questions. On the other 
hand, it may be taken as an indication that 
all of the reporters to the questionnaire 
are of the opinion that veterinary gradu- 
ates of today are as well prepared funda- 
mentally for state and municipal milk in- 
spection as are individuals of other profes- 
sions or training who enter the same field. 
This is a substantially valid opinion, vet 
it should be noted that the same reporters 
were almost equally unanimous in recom- 
mending more instruction and more train- 


> 
ing in several specific and related aspects — 


of milk hygiene in order better to qualify | 


veterinary personnel for the responsible _ 


ties. 


services they perform in milk control er 
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Please outline the courses 
milk inspection 
your veterinary 


Question No. 3 
having a bearing on 
which are required of 

students. 
This question, and Nos. 4, 6 and 7, are 
perhaps most significant from the stand- 
point of information the questionnaire was 
designed to elicit. There is indicated a 
considerable variation in the type and 
amount of instruction and training in milk 
hygiene subjects required of veterinary 
students in the several educational institu- 
tions. 

The courses listed may be grouped into 
those having (1) a basic and, (2) a specific 
bearing upon the subject of milk hygiene. 

Basic Courses: It is conceded that the 
fundamental training received by veteri- 
nary students gives them a background for 
some phases of milk inspection work that 
cannot be excelled in any other course of 
In replying to Question No. 3, only 
one institution reporter, however, called 
specific attention to these basic required 
courses undoubtedly “having a bearing on 
milk inspection.” Perhaps the other re- 
porters took this fact for granted. For the 
purposes of this report and as a matter of 
these basic courses merit listing. 


study. 


record, 


Required Courses in Veterinary Curricula 
Fundamental to Milk Hygiene Training 
Anatomy 
Animal Husbandry 
Bacteriology, General 
Bacteriology, Pathogenic 
Chemistry, Inorganic 
Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry, Physiological 
Histology 
Physiology 
10. Pathology, 
11. Pathology, 
12. Hygiene, 
Hygiene, Veterinary 
14. Nutrition 
15. Infectious Diseases 
Specific Courses: Specific courses in 
milk hygiene are not common to all veteri- 
nary educational institutions, training in 
this subject being a part of other courses 


Gener ral 


in some instances. The courses listed varied 
not only in the terms applied but also in 
the hours allotted to lecture, laboratory and 
practical phases of the subject. The various 
designations of the required milk hygi: 
courses are as follows: — 
1. Dairy 
2. Dairy 
Dairy 
Dairy 


Hygiene 

Technology 
Inspection 

and Food Inspection 


Food Hygiene 
Milk Hygiene 
. Milk Compositions and Tests 
8. Market Milk and Milk Inspection 


In only a few instances were the course 
described sufficiently in detail to furnish 
an adequate picture of the material pre- 
sented under the foregoing subjects of in- 
struction. From the information furnished, 
Committee infers that representative 
instruction would comprise the 


your 
minimum 
following. 

1. A lecture course covering a review of 
the anatomy and histology of the udder: 
the physiology of milk secretion; the physi- 
cal and biochemical properties of milk; the 
bacteriology of milk with emphasis on 
pathogenic bacteria that may gain entrance 
to milk; the effect of diseases of the cow 
and certain physiological conditions on the 
milk; the relation of feed, health of t 
cow, sanitary conditions and dairy meth: 
to the hygienic qualities of milk; transm 
sion of diseases of man by milk; cooling 
storage and transportation; pasteurization: 
methods of dairy farm inspection; the out- 
line of a department of public health, its 
milk ordinances and milk sanitation 
gram; legal responsibilities in milk sai 
tation. 

2. A_ laboratory including the 
physical, chemical, biochemical and micro- 
scopic methods of examining normal and 
abnormal milk; methods of estimating num- 
bers of bacteria in milk and other examina- 
tions included in “Standard Methods.” 

3. A practical field course in inspection 
of dairy farms (including the cattle) and 
of dairy plants; field trips to observe varied 
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conditions of the production, handling and 

processing of milk and dairy products. 

Whether or not the foregoing instruction 
is given as a separate and distinct course 
in milk hygiene would seem to be governed 
by the curricular set-up of each institution. 
However, your Committee suggests the de- 
sirability of having the component instruc- 
tion material, if given in other courses, 
definitely related to milk hygiene so that 
students will integrate the various subjects 
and grasp their full significance to the 
course. 

Question No. 4—-What elective courses or 
post-graduate courses in milk hygiene do 
you offer? 

Only three of the ten institutions report- 
ing listed elective or post-graduate courses 
in milk hygiene available in their Depart- 
ments. Three others reported that elective 
or post-graduate courses were available in 
other departments for those who desired to 
take them. The mentioned in- 
cluded : 

1. Bacteriology of Dairy Manufactures 
(Milk Products) 

2. Bacteriology (Rural and a 

Sanitation ) 


courses 


}. Dairy Bacteriology ak, 
4. Hygienic Bacteriology 
5. Problems in Bacteriology 


6. Dairy Manufacturing Problems 7 
7. Dairy Technology Ms 
8. Market Milk - 
9. Chemistry (Food Analysis) 
10. Milk Plant Equipment, etc. 
Available information indicates that few 
veterinary students take elective or post- 
yvraduate courses along the foregoing lines. 
Question No. 5—-Do you believe the provi- 
sions in your curriculum to be sufficient 
to prepare your graduates to do milk 
inspection, including: (a) Farm, (b) 
Dairy plants, (c) Technical control of 
dairy products? 
Reference to the tabulated summary of 
replies shows that, whereas, eight out of 


ten institutions believe that their graduates 
are sufficiently prepared for the dairy farm 
four out 


insp ection, 


of ten believe them to be sufficiently pre- 
pared for the dairy plant and technicai con- 
trol phases of the work. The majority 
expressions are in accord with considered 
opinions; veterinary graduates are able to 
render highly acceptable service in dairy 
farm inspection, although it has been sug- 
gested that their service in this connection 
be restricted to the more technical phase 
of dairy cow examinations (herd health), 
leaving the routine scoring of barn, equip- 
ment and methods to lay inspectors in order 
to conserve demands upon a limited veteri- 


nary personnel. However, items of barn 
sanitation, equipment and methods not 
infrequently have an important bearing 


upon herd health so that it may be inad- 
visable to separate the consideration of 
such related factors. 

Dairy plant inspections, under modern 
standards of apparatus design and opera- 
tion, frequently present engineering and 
other problems which require technical 
training far outside the field of veterinary 
science. For this reason, the participation 


of veterinary personnel in dairy plant 
supervision would seem to limited 
logically to small plants and small com- 


munities where a complete service would 
not be rendered otherwise; 
individuals in the veterinary profession 
who, by added training and experience, 
become expert in the engineering and plant 
sanitation aspects of milk control. 

The technical controi of dairy products 
is likewise a matter of special training and 
experience. Fundamentally well prepared, 
the veterinarian who wishes to qualify in 
this field must become proficient in the 
comprehensive technic and the special 
methods used. 
Question No. 6—--Does your course 

courses) in milk hygiene include practi-— 

cal work under field conditions? 


also, to those 


Although all institutions answered “Yes” 
or “Some” to this inquiry, it is evident that, 
with one or two exceptions, the practical 
work in milk inspection available to veteri- 
nary students is necessarily very limited 
and more a matter of observation than of 
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th actual participation in inspection work. courses in food hygiene; and further train- 
One institution (lowa State) actually has ing in public health and municipal admin- 
ie q charge of milk sanitation for the local milk istration, legal procedures, group psyc 
supply which affords an exceptional oppor- ogy and the economics of dairying. 
Coe a og aan tunity for training under practical working To these might be added, for those wh 
1 : 5 conditions, “a teaching laboratory for milk are going to specialize in milk inspection 
fg hygiene.” and other phases of food hygiene, additic 
A period of intensive coaching in the instruction in general epidemiol 
‘ee technical and practical niceties of the work OY, bio-statistics, and health department 
4 is a necessary preliminary for most veteri- Practices and survey methods. 
nary graduates who go into milk inspection Qwuestion No. 8 —~Should this instructior 
fe of either an official or commercial nature. (a) required, (b) elective, (c) post-gi 
Your Committee believes that the arrange- uate, (d) under-graduate? 
rit ‘ ¥ 3g ws ment which permits the veterinary school to By referring to the tabulated summ 
take charge of or participate in the local of replies, it will be seen that 7 institut 
milk sanitation work is worthy of consider- reporters indicated that any added inst: 
svete 4 a ‘aoe ation wherever feasible. tion in milk hygiene should be required and 
ca : _— Question No. 7——Please give your sugges- 2 felt that it should be elective. 


tions to better equip Veterinary students 

to conduct milk inspection. 

A study of the answers to this question 
as given in the résumé indicates consider- 
able agreement on one point, although not 
expressed in identical terms by the various 
reporters: the desirability of more training 
for veterinary students in the construction, 
operation, sanitary features, and efficiency 
of milk plant machinery. It is assumed 
that this refers principally to apparatus 
used in the receiving, pasteurizing and bot- 
tling of fluid milk. Your Committee is in 
entire agreement with this expression; the 
technical and practical aspects of milk 
handling and processing present several 
very important fundamental problems with 
which every well qualified milk sanitarian 
should be as familiar as possible. We refer 
to such things as desirable and undesir- 
able designs of dairy and milk plant equip- 
proper and improper hook-ups of 
equipment: sanitary and insanitary features 
of construction and operation; and effective 
methods of locating and correcting defec- 
tive plant operations. 

In addition to the foregoing suggestions 
that appeared in the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire, other items mentioned were: 
more practical work in field and plant in- 
and in technical control methods; 
sanitation; graduate 


ment; 


spection, 


more instruction in 


studies 


Of the 7 recommending that it be re- 
quired, 2 felt that it should be given as 
under-graduate work, 3 post-graduate 
and 2 as both under-graduate and _post- 
graduate instruction. Of the 2 recommend- 
ing it as elective study, 1 felt that it should 
post-graduate and the other as_ both 
under- and post-graduate. One institution 
indicated additional instruction should by 
post-graduate only. 


as 


be 


It is the feeling of your Committee that 
the question of how and when veterinary 
students or graduates are to receive any 
added training to better equip them 
milk and food hygiene is vital to the wh 
question of promoting our professional p 
ticipation in such work. To quote from last 


vear’s report: 

“The of providing special in- 
struction in many phases of food hygiene 
and public health in order to fit veterinary 
better public health serv 
recognized, we must 


necessity 


graduates for 


is well However, 
reconcile the needs and demands for 
special instruction with the limitations of 
our veterinary curricula which are already 
under great pressure from demands relat- 
ing to other phases of veterinary science 


and the practice of veterinary medicine. . .. 


such 


“It is unlikely that a sufficient number of 
in a standard 


could be included 


“Ay 
th, 
‘ 


four-year course to equip veterinary grad- 
yates properly for responsible positions in 
milk control work. Courses of study are 
already too well filled with subjects really 
necessary to equip young veterinarians to 
function in the field generally conceded to 


veterinary practitioners. It is evident that 


post-graduate work is essential for those 
who wish to devote themselves seriously to 


the field of food hygiene.” 


was reflected in the com- 


[his opinion 
ments of several reporters to the question- 
some of which appear in 
Nos. 


naire this year, 
the resumé of 


T and 9. (q.v.) 


answers to questions 


Question No. 9--(a) Should veterinarians 
be educated to take over all milk inspec- 
If not, what limitations 


tion work? (b) 
do you suggest ? 


Seven reporters were of the opinion that 
be educated to take 
milk inspection work; three 
answered this question in the negative. 
Your Committee suggests that the seven 
affirmative answers possibly did not take 
into account the full implications of the 
question. Your Committee agrees with the 
minority negative opinion in this instance 
and for the following reasons: 

1. The 
hygiene being the 
health, milk inspection is primarily a health 
department function. The direction and 
actual work of milk inspection, 
may well be delegated to qualified veteri- 
graduates as is frequently the 
case. Your Committee that the 
yoal of our profession with respect to food 
hyviene should be to work in coéperation 
medically supervised health depart- 
ments rather than independent of them. 


veterinarians should 


over all 


of milk 
public 


fundamental 
protection of 


purpose 


however, 


nary now 


believes 


With 


2. Veterinary graduates are basically 
qualified for the herd-health and dairy- 
farm inspection phases of milk sanitation 
for which no other group is professionally 
better trained. Beyond this, the sanitation 
and engineering phases of milk handling 
and processing, particularly in large — 


39 


presents problems quite apart from the 


prospective scope of veterinary 


logical or 
science and training. 

3. Much of the simpler routine of milk 
inspection work should be left to lay and 
other inspectors in order to conserve, when 
necessary, the demands that a limited veter- 
inary personnel can satisfy. 

4. It 


veterinary 


that the 
supply, 


must be remembered 


profession could not 


either now or in the near future, a suffi- 


adequately-trained personnel to take 
milk work even if it 


cient, 
over all inspection 
were offered to us. 

5. Milk hygiene of the 
future requires the best scientific and tech- 
that 
by a single profession, 


present and 


nical study can be directed to it, not 
but by the several 


scientifically trained groups working to- 


vether. 


Qualifications of Teachers of Milk 
Hygiene 


It will be noted that the questionnaire 


did not touch upon this most important 
aspect of milk hygiene training as given 
in our veterinary educational institutions. 
The need for competent instruction by well- 
trained teachers is so well recognized as one 
of the first principles of educational theory 
and practice that its repetition in relation 
to milk hygiene should be 


Committee feels that the 


unnecessary. 
Moreover, your 
subject of faculty qualifications is not prop- 
erly within the scope of its study. 
Summary 


The survey conducted this year by the 


Special Committee on Food Hygiene and 
designed to determine, (1) the instruction 
in milk hygiene now available to veterinary 
students and, (2) the added or post-gradu- — 
ate instruction desirable for veterinary 
students wishing to specialize in milk con- - 


trol, presents the following points for con- 


sideration : 
graduates participate 
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a considerable extent in official and non- 
official milk inspection work. Our profes- 
sion has a definite réle in the future im- 
proved development of this phase of public 
health service and a consequent definite 
responsibility for adequate preparation of 
veterinary students. 

2. The basic training in veterinary sci- 
ence is an important fundamental in quali- 
fying veterinary graduates for this work. 
The specific training in milk hygiene given 
in our veterinary schools merits study to 
insure competent instruction in this subject 
for all veterinary students; the amount of 
this instruction should be compatible with 
other curricular requirements and in con- 
formity with the importance of milk 
hygiene as a field of service for the aver- 
age veterinarian. 

3. For the veterinary graduate who is 
going to specialize in milk inspection and 
other phases of food hygiene, considerable 
additional training is necessary including 
instruction in: the construction, operation 
and sanitary maintenance of milk machin- 
ery; technical control and practical inspec- 
tion methods; sanitary and engineering 
phases of milk processing; public health 
administration methods; biostatistics; epi- 
demiology; legal procedures and so on. It 
is evident that such added instruction must 
be available and obtained in post-graduate 
courses. 

Your Committee recommends: 

1. That the material contained in this 
report be offered for such study by veteri- 
nary educational authorities and by the 
Committee on Education as it may merit. 

2. That a Committee on Food Hygiene 
be continued. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. G. HARDENBERGH, Chairman, 
E. T. FAULDER. J. S. KOEN. 
WARD GILTNER. I. A. MERCHANT. 
WARREN P. HALL. A. F. SCHALK. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Members of the 
House of Representatives, you have heard 
a very excellent report on this subject 
What is your pleasure? 

Dr. WILLIAM H. IVENS: I move the 
port be received and the Committee 
tinued. 

Dr. FrIcK: I second the motion. 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any 
marks? If not, all in favor, say, “aye”: 

opposed, “‘no.”” The motion is carried. 

I do not know what time you wish 
recess, or whether you would prefer 
simply continue on until we complete 
business of the House of Representatives 
There are several of these items which 
there will not be any reports on. I under- 
stand that we have two reports yet that 
can be made at this time, and that that wil! 
complete all that can be done at this par- 
ticular session. Is it your desire to con- 
tinue and complete these two reports, and 
perhaps not necessarily have an evening 
session, except that we still have this con- 
troversial question? 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: The motion was to 
consider that report of the Committee on 
Policy at the next session. The point that 
should be brought out here is that there 
are two reports on the agenda that 
ready and will be presented at this sess 
if you want to stay a few minutes. As 
nearly as I can figure out, by continuil 
this session long enough to hear those two 
reports, we need not have an evening 
session, because the report of the Com- 
mittee on Budget will not be ready until 
Friday evening, the report of the Com 
mittee on Resolutions will not be read 
until Friday evening, and the second Re- 
port of the Executive Board will not be 
ready until Friday evening. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: If it is agreeable, 
we will continue, and we will now have the 
report of the Special Committee on Tu- 
berculosis, which will be given by Dr. A. E. 
Wight, Chairman of the Committee. 
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Mr. Chairman and Delegates: 

Your committee on animal tuberculosis 
desires to report as follows: 

1. The control and eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis in this country have progressed 
in a most satisfactory manner during the 
last 12 months, and we are pleased to re- 
port that all of the counties in all of the 
States except California are in the modified 
tuberculosis-free area. A large number of 
the municipalities in Puerto Rico are in 
that status, and this is also true of the 
Virgin Islands. During the period from 
July 1987 to May 1938, inclusive, tuberculin 
tests were applied to approximately 13,000,- 
000 cattle, and about 85,000 reactors have 
been disclosed, showing an infection of 0.65 
per cent. At the end of May 1938 there 
were 329,987 fully accredited herds, con- 
Most of the tuber- 
culin testing conducted on a codperative 


taining 3,804,683 cattle. 
basis, between the States and the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, was under the area 
plan, and a considerable amount of the work 
was in counties that were in the modified 
accredited area where it was necessary to 
conduct retests in order that these counties 
might be remodified. There are 15 counties 
in the State of California that have not 
yet been placed in the modified area, but 
the work is progressing in most of those 
counties in a satisfactory manner. 

2. As the work of bovine tuberculosis 
eradication continues and much of the tu- 
berculin testing is conducted in areas where 
only a few reactors are found, the percent- 
age of those that show no visible lesions of 
tuberculosis is, of course, higher than pre- 
viously, when there was a higher degree 


of infection. However, the percentage of 


no-visible-lesion cases, based upon the total 
number of cattle tested, remains about the 
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same. Your committee appreciates the fact 
that much research work has been done in 
the past to obtain information as to the 
reason why cattle are sensitive to tuberculin 
and show no macroscopic evidence of tuber- 
culosis upon autopsy, but we believe that 
more information is needed on this subject 
that 


wherever it is 


and, therefore, recommend such re- 
search work be conducted 
possible to do so. 

3. From time to time the officials in 
charge of the eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis are confronted with reports of out- 
breaks herds of cattle 
that have been free of the disease for a 


number of years, and the recurrence of the 


of tuberculosis in 


disease is many times difficult to explain. 
The number of outbreaks of tuberculosis 
in negative herds is, of course, very small 
when compared to the total number of herds 
committee believes that 


tested, but your 


each recurrence of the disease should be 
‘arefully studied with a view of obtaining 
The in- 


vestigation should be continued to a point 


the reason for such an outbreak. 


where the type of the organism in the 
lesion may be identified if it is possible to 
do so. Your committee believes that the 
tuberculin testing of cattle must continue 
in order that tuberculosis may be under 
definite control, also that every effort should 
be made to locate the origin of tuberculous 
cattle that are found in packing houses in 
the course of the regular kill, in order that 
steps may be taken to eradicate the disease 
on the premises from which they came. 

4. Avian tuberculosis continues to be a 
very important problem in several of the 
states, especially in the central and north 
central sections of the country. During 
the past year considerable work in connec- 
tion with its eradication has been conducted 
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in the field by veterinarians in the employ 
of the states and federal government, also 
by practitioners in certain localities. The 
veterinarians that have been engaged in the 
tuberculin testing of cattle in those sections 
of the country have also taken steps to 
inform the flock 
that should be taken to prevent the spread 


owners as to the action 
of this disease and eventually bring it under 
control. Your committee believes that there 
should be more activity in connection with 
the avian tuberculosis eradication work in 
sections where the disease is most preva- 
lent. It fact that avian 


tuberculosis becomes a serious menace to 


is a well-known 


the swine industry under certain conditions 


and causes an unnecessary loss in pork 


products that must be condemned under 


meat inspection regulations. The increase 
in the quantity of drawn poultry that is 
being placed on the market has been ob- 
served with much interest, and if this can 
be continued and the poultry dressed under 
veterinary supervision, it should have a 
good effect on the avian tuberculosis eradi- 
If this practice is followed, 
marketed 


cation problem. 
fowls will probably 
younger age, and that will assist in pre- 
venting the spread of the disease because 
the disease is usually spread from the older 
birds. Your committee is glad to report 
that a considerable amount of research work 


be at a 


is being conducted in connection with the 
study of avian tubercle bacillus, also as it 
may affect animals and human beings. This 
work has confirmed the fact that quite a 
large percent of generalized tuberculosis in 
swine is caused by the avian type of the 
tubercle bacillus. 

5. In connection with the study of tuber- 
culosis in garbage-fed hogs, your committee 
believes that further research work should 
be conducted to determine whether hogs fed 
uncooked garbage may be the cause of the 
spread of tuberculosis of any type, and 
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therefore recommends that research work 


on this feature of the problem be continued. 
6. In closing this report, your commit- 
tee desires to refer to the great accomplish- 
ment in connection with the eradication of 
the State of N 


York, where it was very prevalent in ma 


bovine tuberculosis in 
of the counties at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. On October 1, 1937, the remaining 
counties in the State were placed in the 
modified tuberculosis-free making 
New York the 46th state to have all of its 
that status. 

in 


area, 


counties The eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis York 
accomplished after many years of difficult 


in 
New was 
work, and the expenditures of large sums 
of State, county and Federal funds were 
necessary. The veterinarians in the State 
of New York who have participated in this 
program are deserving of a vast amount of 
credit. The tuberculin testing of cattle in 
New York has been 
State was placed in the modified accredited 


continued since the 
area, and the results are very gratifying in 
that only a very small percentage of cattle 
are found to be reactors to the test. 
Respectfully submitted, 
A. E. Wight, Chairman. 


F. A. Zimmer, W. H. Feldmen, 

J. S. MeAdovy, T. H. Ferguson. 

Dr. B. J. KILLHAM: I move that the re- 
port be received, properly referred, and 


that the Committee be continued. 

Dr. HUSMAN: I second the motion. 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
If not, all those in favor, please 


The motion is 


marks? 
say, “aye”; opposed, “no.” 
carried. 

The next report, that of the Special Com- 
mittee on Bang’s Disease, will be 
sented by Dr. C. R. Donham, Chairman of 


the Committee. 
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During the past year, there have been 
several important developments pertaining 
to Bang’s disease. Last year your Com- 
mittee directed attention to the lack of 
“standard methods” for preparing antigen 
for the rapid or plate method of agglutina- 
tion testing. The Conference of Official 
Research Workers in Animal Diseases of 
North America had previously made several 
attempts to evolve such a set of “standard 
methods” without success. That organiza- 
tion subsequently decided to abandon this 
task and consequently there was no organ- 
ived effort in this direction. 


After due consideration of these and 
other circumstances, the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association, at its annual 
meeting held in December, 1937, adopted 
a resolution which is, in part as follows: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That this 

association recommend to the United States 

Secretary of Agriculture that he adopt a 

ruling providing that all Bang’s disease 

antigen used for codperative and official 

Bang’s disease testing shall be prepared 

and standardized in accordance with the 

method and standard designated by the 

United States Bureau of Animal Industry. 

On February 12, 1938, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry released a mimeographed 
manuscript entitled, “The Preparation of 
Serum-Plate Antigen and the Technic for 
Its Use in the Test for Bang’s Disease in 
Cattle.” This manuscript was not submit- 
ted with the idea that it be universally 
adopted as the “standard method.” On the 
contrary, the intent, as stated, was to ob- 
tain “specific criticisms—-together with 
constructive suggestions” after which “a 
revised outline can be issued.”” While we 
still do not have a satisfactory solution of 
this problem, your Committee feels that 
this represents definite progress and that 
the Bureau of Animal Industry should be 
commended for its efforts in this regard. 
It is hoped that such “standard methods” 
will be available soon. 


The ultimate solution of this problem 
seems to be for the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to establish a laboratory or labora- 
tories for the production and distribution 


of antigen for coéperative and official test- 


ing for Bang’s disease just as has been 
done in the production of tuberculin. Your 
Committee desires to recommend that this 
be done. Such a plan would not only solve 
the problem of uniformity in test fluids, but 
should prove to be more economical. 
It would also provide an opportunity for 
the concentration of individuals possessing 
specialized training and talents for this 
work, 

Another important incident during the 
year was a Conference on Bang’s Disease of 
the North Central States, held in Saint 
Paul, Minn., on March 28 and 29, 1932. 
Representatives of all groups interested 
the control and eradication of this disease 
from nine states were in attendance and 
took part in the program and discussion. 
The Committee on Recommendations se- 
lected at this conference was comprised of 
eight men, each representing a different 
occupation and group. The following rec- 
ommendations, unanimously adopted by 
this conference, apparently represent the 
majority opinion among informed people 
interested in the control of this disease: 


also 


1. That all animals designated as Bang 
reactors shall be identified by Bang re- 
actor tags and quarantined to the herd. 


2. That all agglutination tests shall 
promptly be reported to proper State 
authorities, together with proper identi- 
fication of all animals so tested. 


3. That rigid official control be exer- 
cised over the distribution and use of 
Brucella vaccines and to this end we rec- 
ommend: (a) that all vaccine sales be 
reported to state control officials; (b) 
that no vaccines shall be used without 
official permit; (c) that every effort be 
made to discourage misleading advertis- 
ing regarding vaccines. 

4. That educational activities on 
Bang’s disease control and eradication be 
extended through all suitable govern- 
mental and private agencies. 


| 
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intervals in some cases) of infected herds 
accompanied by prompt disposal or quar- 
antine of reacting and suspect animals 
is the best and surest means of limiting 
the spread of the disease in such herds. 

6. That herd-owners exercise the ut- 
most care in making additions and par- 
ticularly that additions be procured from 
completely negative herds if at all pos- 
sible to do so. 

7. That because exhibitors of cattle at 
shows and exhibitions are greatly con- 
fused and handicapped by the variety and 
sometimes conflicting rules in effect re- 
specting Bang’s disease tests at such 
shows and exhibitions, we urgently rec- 
ommend that governing boards of such 
shows and exhibitions promptly take 
steps to end such confusion by adopting 
uniform rules. To this end we recom- 
mend that all official charts showing tests 
having been made within 60 days prior 
to date of showing be accepted by fairs 
and exhibitions held during the latter 
part of the showing season. 

8. That for more uniformity of results 
in the application and interpretation of 
the agglutination test, we strongly rec- 
ommend that the Bureau of Animal Jn- 
dustry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture prepare and furnish Bru- 
cella antigen and that the use of any 
other antigen in coéperative state and 
federal work be prohibited. 

9. That with all possible speed, uni- 
form regulations governing the interstate 
movement of cattle be adopted. We as- 
sert that divergent and conflicting re- 
quirements now in effect in many of the 
States are intolerable and a_ serious 
handicap of the live stock industry and 
we suggest that the Bureau of Animal 
Industry formulate and promulgate uni- 
form regulations to this end, as it did 
in the case of bovine tuberculosis test 
requirements. 

10. Asserting that the Bang’s disease 
vaccination experiments now in progress 
and under the control of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and State Experiment 
stations should not be considered as an 


Vw 
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endorsement of vaccination, we favor the 
intensification of such calfhood vaccina- 
tion experiments by controlled and intey- 
preted laboratory tests. 


11. We recommend that only cat! 
passing a recent negative official Bany’ 
test qualify to be sold at public aucti: 
Such cattle be accompanied by an offic 
Bang’s test certificate. 

12. We recommend that the 
government require thorough 
and disinfection of all trucks and railr 
cars used to transport reacting cattle in 
interstate traffic and to the public stock- 
yards and to public markets. 


federal 
cleani 


13. Recognizing that area testing fo: 
Bang’s disease is the most certain a 
permanent method of eradicating the dis 
ease, we recommend that such area test- 
ing for the present be resorted to when 
a substantial majority of the cattle- 
owners signify their desire for such 
testing. 


14. We recognize the fundamental im- 
portance of experimental work with Bru- 
cella infections, now being carried on by 
the states, the federal government, and 
private institutions and we urge _ in- 
creased financial support for such re- 
search work. 

Your Committee desires to subscribe 
these recommendations except No. 11, whi 
we feel should be modified to include o1 
cattle intended for dairy and breeding pi 
poses rather than all cattle as this reco) 
mendation states. It is recognized that 
may take time before it will be feasi! 
to put all of them into effect in some states, 
but they certainly give us a desirable and 
sound objective toward which to work. 

The report of your Committee last year 
included the following recommendation: 
“We should work toward the ultimate ob- 
jective of placing the responsibility of 
diagnosis with the field veterinarian.” The 
arguments favoring such a policy were 
included in considerable detail and it does 
not seem appropriate to repeat them at this 
time. Your Committee desires to renew 
this recommendation. The experience of 
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the past year has served to emphasize the 
desirability of such a policy. The only 
argument given against such a policy is 
that some field veterinarians are not trust- 
worthy or competent to assume this respon- 
This is not a valid argument. 
exists, this situation could be 


sibility. 
Where it 
changed readily by educational activities or 
by appropriate regulatory practices. If a 
field veterinarian is not competent to inter- 
pret agglutination results, then that man 
isn’t competent to do this work at all be- 
cause there is certainly a great deal more 
to the job of controlling Bang’s disease 
other than the routine task of collecting 
and testing blood samples. If a veterina- 
rian is not trustworthy, then he is not fit 
to take part in this work and his official 
services should be terminated. The cattle 
industry is dependent upon the integrity 
of the veterinary profession and will not 
and should not tolerate dishonesty in the 
men in whom it places this trust. 

This year it seems appropriate to suggest 
again that the greatest single need for more 
efficient and satisfying work in the control 
of Bang’s disease is increased educational 
activities. In disease control 
campaigns such as hog cholera, Texas fever, 
and tuberculosis, much effort and consider- 
able sums of money have been expended 
for educational purposes in support of the 
actual disease control activities. We want 
to direct attention to the regrettable fact 
that in the Bang’s disease work there has 
not been any well-planned and adequately 
financed program of education. Collectively 
the results indicate that Bang’s disease is 
being controlled and eradicated in an effi- 
cient and practical manner. Consequently 
the popular demand for and interest in this 
project has increased materially. However, 
more emphasis on a well-planned educa- 
tional pregram concerning this disease will 
serve to increase further the efficiency of 


previous 


the program. 

The “area plan” of control continues to 
be a practical and satisfactory method to 
follow in many localities. During the year, 
there has been a marked increase and in- 


terest in the “area plan” and such work is 


in progress in 250 counties in 22 states. 
Approximately 1,750,000 cattle have been 
tested in those areas. At this time, there 
are eleven states that provide for indemnity 
payment for Bang reactor cattle and there 
is tangible evidence to indicate that within 
a few months several more states will pro- 
vide funds for this purpose. 


Artificial immunization for this disease 
can be discussed in this report only in the 
same general way as it has been for many 
years; namely, to state that vaccination 
methods, are still in the experimental 
stage. Researches with vaccination meth- 
ods are still being conducted. Calfhood 
vaccination studies in field trials in 290 
badly infected herds carried on by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Animal Industry, are still 
in progress. Approximately 7,500 calves 
have been vaccinated and are being ob- 
served. It is too early to judge the merits 
of this procedure. No reports of the re- 
sults have been compiled and 
Until such times as sufficient data are avail- 
able, it is common sense to withhold judg- 
ment of this procedure. 


released. 


It is regrettable that many cattle-owners 
are being confused as to the merits of 
vaccination methods. This is due to cur- 
rent erroneous and misleading statements 
which claim more than scientific findings 
to date warrant. Every effort should be 
made to minimize this confusion. This is 
a part of the education, previously men- 
tioned, which is needed so urgently. The 
vaccination procedures advocated by cer- 
tain vaccine manufacturers or their sales 
agencies have been completely antagonistic 
to the “area plan” of control. 


The United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry has recently placed some restraint 
on absurd claims regarding the use of vac- 
cine by prohibiting manufacturers from 
making “recommendations in any form con- 
flicting’” with the plan to restrict the use 
of vaccine to calves between the ages of 
four and eight months. (See B. A. I. cir- 
cular letter 2106, May 26, 1938.) 


The famous phrase, “America Must 
Choose,” is descriptive of this situation. 
This choice must be made by each respec- 
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tive state before it engages in any exten- 
sive program of “area control.” It would 
be folly to proceed with the “area plan” 
of control and at the same time permit 
owners to maintain badly infected herds in 
the area and use living vaccines, even for 
calfhood vaccination. 

The following data indicating the volume 
of testing for Bang’s disease in the United 
States have been supplied to your Com- 
mittee through the courtesy of the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Approximate number of agglutina- 
tion blood tests being applied per 
month 


Approximate percentage of reactors 
during recent months (this figure 
includes retests and does not rep- 

the incidence of Bang’s 


resent 


Breeding Cattle Over Six Months of Age 
Under Supervision 

In United States....... about 17°, 


Your Committee desires to recommend 
that the Federal-State Bang’s disease proj- 
ect be continued. Beginning July 1, 193 

the new federal funds for this project have 
made available by Congress through 
the regular budgets of the United States 
Department of Agriculture instead of, as 
formerly, through the emergency appropri- 
ations of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. Also changes have been 
made in the method of payment of federal 
indemnity funds for cattle reacting to the 
agglutination blood test for Bang’s dis- 
ease which conform to the policies which 
are in effect in regard to tuberculous and 
The act of Con- 


been 


para-tuberculous cattle. 
gress further provides that for cattle 
slaughtered on and after May 1, 1939, “no 
federal payment shall exceed the amount 
paid or to be paid by the coéperating state, 
territory, county or municipality.” This 
latter provision suddenly places too large 
a financial responsibility on the various 
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will tend markedly to decrease 
the Bang’s disease control activities jy 
many states. This Committee stron; 
urges the early amendment of the fede 
law to the effect that federal indemnit 
payments for Bang’s disease reactors 

be made if the State, territory, county 
municipality will pay at least one-third 
the federal amount within the present 
maximum limits. 


states and 


there has been ¢ 
siderable increase in interest in Bruce 
infections occurring in farm animals ot! 
than cattle. It is possible that we have 
been overlooking reservoirs of infection 
some cases by centering our interest in 
cattle and ignoring the other farm animals. 
Scientific evidence on this point is. still 
meager. Expansion of researches of this 
and similar other problems is needed. 


During recent years, 


During the year, this Committee and the 
veterinary profession at large lost one of 
the most able students of Bang’s disease 
in the passing away of the late Dr. J. M. 
Buck. It is hoped that the great work with 
which he was identified may be carried to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 


Respectfully submitted, 


C. R. Donham, Chairman. 
M. F. Barnes, 
C. H. Case, 


W. Wisnicky. 


You have heard t 
Bang 


BRUMLEY: 


PR RESIDE NT 
report of the Special Committee on 
What is your pleasure? 


Disease. 
Dr. West: I move the adoption of the 
report, and the continuation of the Com- 
mittee. 
Dr. GILLMANN: 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Is there any 
If not, all those in favor, please 
”. contrary, “no.” The motion is 


I second the motion. 
dis- 
cussion ? 
say, “aye 
carried. 

This completes all of the reports that 
are ready at this time. We yet have one 
item on the agenda, new business, and | 
am wondering if there is anyone who has 
any new business to preeent which ean be 
taken up at this session. 
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Dr. Hurst: Mr. Chairman, I do not know’ up at the session on Friday evening. We 

if it will be appropriate or not, but I am will recess until Friday evening. 

asking for information, and we will pro- The meeting adjourned at six- 

ceed from there. In connection with the twenty-five o’clock. . 

recommendation for the government to 

manufacture the antigen for the Bang’s Friday Evening Session 

Disease work, I am wondering if it would 

he possible or even hopeful that they would July 8, 1938 

also make an antigen for the pullorum test- The final session of the House of Rep- 


in that same connection. 
Maybe Dr. Wight 


ing of poultry, 


SECRETARY HOSKINS 
could answer that. 


Dr. WIGHT: Just informally, I do not 
suppose we know much about that. It has 
not come up before. As I understand the 
question, it was that the Bureau consider 
the manufacture of pullorum antigen. I do 
not believe I can say anything about that. 
Dr. Schoening might be able to say some- 
thing about it. 

Dr. H. W. SCHOENING: I might say, in 
that connection, that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture holds the patent on the production 
of the stained antigen for pullorum disease, 
and all the manufacturers who prepare the 
stained antigen commercially have to pre- 
pare it in the manner that is prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. So that 
the antigen that is prepared for pullorum 
disease is, and should be, a uniform prod- 
uct. We do not have the same situation 
prevailing with the pullorum disease anti- 
gen that prevails with the Bang’s Disease. 

| might also state that the different lots 
of antigen prepared by the commercial 
houses—the pullorum diesase antigen-—-are 
tested by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Each lot that is made has the Bureau ap- 
proval before it is marketed. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Does that answer 
your question ? 

Dr. Hurst: Yes, sir. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
further to come up under 
new business? 

I believe if there is nothing further to 
come up at this time in that connection, 
there is no particular reason for calling a 
session this evening. Therefore this ques- 
tion which has been raised taken 


Is there anything 
the heading of 


resentatives convened at nine o'clock, Presi- 
dent Brumley presiding. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The House of Rep- 
resentatives will please come to order. We 
will have the roll call by the Secretary. 

The roll call indicated that the | fol- 
lowing were present: 


State Delegate 5 
Arkansas ee? C. D. Stubbs 
California « John L. Tyler 
Connecticut *I. R. Vail 


District of Columbia H. W. Schoening 


Florida D, A. Sanders 
Illinois aes L. N. Morin 

Indiana as = J. L. Axby 

Kansas *M. P. Schlaegel 
Kentucky W. W. Dimock 
Louisiana eo be John D. Jones 

Maine S. W. Stiles 
Maryland "4 L. J. Poelma 
Michigan B. J. Killham 
Minnesota *R. L. West 
Missouri A. T. Kinsley 
Montana W. J. Butler 
Nebraska 0. H. Person 

New Hampshire C. L. Martin 7 
New Jersey R, A. Hendershott 
New York *L. E. Moore 

North Carolina A. A. Husman 

Ohio W. R. Krill 

Oregon O. H. Muth 
Pennsylvania *Wm. H. Ivens 
Rhode Island *Joseph S. Barber 
South Carolina W. A. Barnette 
Tennessee John H. Gillmann 
Texas M. E, Gleason 

Utah Hugh Hurst 
Vermont L. H. Adams 
Virginia *H. T. Farmer 7 
Washington E. Wegner 

West Virginia S. E. Hershey 


Wisnicky 
Foster 
SECRETARY HOSKINS: Thirty-three states, 
the District of Columbia, and the Veteri- 
nary Corps of the Army are represented. 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Now, Gentlemen, 
we are ready to proceed with the business 
of the evening, and we will begin where 
we left off the other day. There are two or 


Wisconsin Walter 
Veterinary Corps. Col. R. J 
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DP ee three committee reports which should be the good of our profession and of our as- 
sociation. 


taken up fingt. 

The first report that we will hear is the 
report of the Committee on Legislation, by 
Dr. Cassius Way. 

Dr. WAY: Mr. Chairman and 
of the House of Representatives: I apolo- 
gize for this report. A month ago I wrote 
to every member of the committee reques'- 
ing their contribution to the report in 
order that we might compile it, and to find 
out if there had been any national legisla- 
tion which was of especial interest to this 
Association. Dr. Turner, who is in Wash- 
ington, as you know, reported that nothing 
had come up that was of any special inter- 
est. He had conferred with a few com- 
mitteemen, but nothing that amounted to 
anything had been developed. 

The Committee has had no meeting, and 
I regret that we have no very lucid report 
to present. There are one or two things 
that have appeared which show the trend 
of the times in various localities. 

Here in New York, our State Society has 
employed this year an Executive Secretary, 
and this office is filled by Mr. Harry Henry, 
who was for 20 years Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture in the Department at 
Albany. He has been most efficient in tak- 
ing care of various undesirable legislation 
which appeared in the legislature this year. 
In one instance, a bill was introduced by 
a representative from New York providing 
that no dog should be harbored in cities 
over 100,000 in population. Now, this 
shows the trend of the times on the part 
of real estate owners, and some, not ex- 
actly anti-vivisectionists, but people who 
are especially concerned about the health 
of small animals. 


Members 


There was other legislation which Mr. 
Henry was most successful in having killed. 
He combined his efforts with the efforts of 
the State Medical Society and the State 
Dental Society, and here in New York he 
has materially assisted in bringing the 
veterinary profession into coéperation with 
the other leading professions in the State. 
This is a move, I think, which is much for 


Other matters of legislation which have 
appeared in various sections of the country 
are not of material importance, but 1 
trend of the times is to legislate, if px 
sible, to control various animal activiti: 
and this one bill in the State of New Y« 
would certainly have been a most serious 
thing if it had been allowed to pass. Prob- 
ably it would not have passed anyway, but 
our Executive Secretary was successful in 
killing it on the spot. 

That is about all I can report, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I again apologize for the rather 
uninteresting report. Thank you. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You have heard the 
report of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Legislation. What is your pleasure? 

Dr. AXBY: I move, Mr. Chairman, it be 
accepted. - 

Dr. IVENS: I second the motion. | 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? If not, all in favor, say, “aye”; 
opposed, ‘no.”” The motion is carried. 

We will have next the report of the Rep- 
resentative to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Dr. Kill- 
ham is representing Dr. Giltner on this 
occasion, and will give his report. 


Report of Representative to Amer- 
ican Association for Advancement 
of Science 


The one hundred and first meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science was held in Indianapolis fro 
December 27, 1937, to January 1, 1938. 
notable characteristic of the meeting was 
described by an editorial in the Washinvy- 
ton Post when it stated that “the 
rent movement might be described as an 
effort to shift from science for science’s 
sake to science for the sake of humanity.” 
There was no outstanding contributions of 
special interest to the veterinarian. Sec- 
tion N, the Section on Medical Sciences, 


cur- 


with which we are affiliated, held six ses- 
sions for a symposium on Syphilis. 
are 
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U. J. Wile, whose concluding paragraph was 
as follows: “It is an outstanding triumph 
of courage over timidity that the shadow 
o! Syphilis has at last been lifted and that 
the public is at last in possession of the 
facts to which it has always been entitled. 
\ith due consideration to the incomplete- 
ness of our knowledge, we must necessarily 
proceed to the fullest extent of our present 
equipment in the hope and belief that the 
unsolved problems will soon find their eluci 
dation.” 


The summer meeting was held in Ottawa, 
Canada, from June 27 to June 30, inclusive. 
This was the fifth Canadian meeting of 
the Association. 

The Section on Medical Sciences, co- 
operating with the Genetics Society of 
America, the Phytopathological Society and 
veterinary and bacteriological groups, pre- 
sented a symposium on “The Genetics of 
Pathogenic Organisms.” 

The Section on Medical Sciences together 
with the Sub-section on Pharmacy, con- 
ducted a symposium on “Bacillus Calmette- 
Guerin.” This included a paper entitled 
“B.C.G,. Vaccination of Cattle and Resist- 
ance to Tuberculosis,” by Dr. E. A. Wat- 
son, 

The Sections on Chemistry, the Medical 
Sciences and Agriculture presented a sym- 
posium on the “Nutrition Problem in 
North America.” 

There was also a symposium on “Med- 
ical Biochemistry,” including papers from 
the laboratory of Dr. F. G. Banting. 

Your representative has continued to 
carry out the duties imposed upon him by 
the A.A.A.S. 


(Signed) Ward Giltner. 


Dr. KINSLEY: I move the adoption of 
this report. 

Dr. GILLMANN: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? 
opposed, “no.” 

We come next to the report of the 


If not, all in favor, say “aye”; 
The motion is carried. 


mittee on Policy. Dr. Guard will give the 
report. 

Dr. GUARD: Mr. Chairman, Members of 
the House: In accordance with your in- 
structions at the last meeting, the Com- 
mittee on Policy had a meeting and present 
the following report: 

Dr. Guard read his 
port. 


Report of the 
Committee on Policy 


Mr. Chairman and Delegates: 


The problems and opportunities for serv- 
ice confronting our national association to- 
day are constantly becoming vastly more 
diversified and complex. During the last 
quarter of a century we have had some 
outstanding leaders among the members 
of this association and our growth and de- 
velopment as an organization have been 
phenomenal considering the financial sup- 
port we as members have contributed. 

Many things that we know now should 
have been done, might have been accom- 
plished with a larger budget and increased 
personnel at headquarters. At an associa- 
tion we should give encouragement to any 
change in policy looking toward the bet- 
terment of our organization and its rela- 
tion to the public. We believe that the mem- 
bers of this association will, if necessary, 
gladly pay more in the way of annual dues 
providing an improved organization can 
provide types of service that have hitherto 
been neglected. 

In preparing this report we have had 
access to previous reports of this commit- 
tee, have reviewed the addresses of some 
past presidents of this association and have 
asked for advice and guidance from some 
of the more recent past-presidents. It was 
obviously impossible to include in this re- 
port all of the suggestions received. 

Recommendations: 

1. That the Association adopt a policy 
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Bae 8, JOURNAL prior to the convention. PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: There was no sec- 
Ve GDA eee ( Adopted. ) ond to Dr. West’s motion. Is there a sec- 
Baa 2. Whenever possible, resolutions to ond to Colonel Foster’s motion? 
> SA aA come before the Association should be sent Dr. WEST: I second the motion. 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
ee Ks. 3 lutions in time to be published in the Jour- 
and seconded that the report be taken 
NAL preceding the convention. (Adopted). . 
ce ie ' sae Recommendations 2, 3, 4, pp. 332, 334, 338, re- item by item Dr. Hoskins, will you p 
spectively. sent the first item? 
ts, 5. That favorable action be taken on the R lati 1: 
ie ean ae 4 Board relative to the admission of recent ome re lon adopt a policy of print 
graduates. (Approved.) the de program in the JOURN 
‘ 6. That the Association provide parlia- 
mentarian to assist in keeping the discus- Dr. W. W. DiMocK: What does he mean 
sion and activities of the House of Repre- by the word “descriptive” as used there’ 
sentatives in accordance with Robert’s Dr. GUARD: I mean the full explanation 


Rules of Order. (Approved. ) 

7. That all legislative matters known to 
be on the docket for consideration at the 
next annual convention be sent to each state 
association secretary and delegate in time 
for study and consideration before the next 
annual meeting. (Approved.) 

8 That this Association, through its 
business office, periodically prepare and 
supply suitable articles for farm papers and 
pamphlets available for members of this 
Association to distribute their clients. 
Such papers could contain much valuable 
and timely advice for live stock owners and 
contribute much toward a unified opinion 
relative to certain controversial topics and 
at the same time reflect very favorably upon 
the profession. (Approved.) 

Respectfully 
. F. Guard, 


to 


Chairman. 


= P. Hoskins, 

H. W. Jakeman, 

V. Brumley, 

Jacob. 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Members of the 


House of Representatives, you have heard 
the report of the Committee on Policy. How 


4 do you wish to take this up? 
DR. West: I move that the report be 
COLONEL FOSTER: I move that the report 


voted on paragraph by by 
recommendation. 


v6 - 


of the program, what it is going to consist 
of—_the detailed program. 

DR. 
tive” 
and I 


I think the word “descrip- 
might have a very broad meaning, 
do not know whether the JOURNAL 
can print that. I think the title alone would 
be sufficiently conclusive, and would give 
any member of the profession an idea as 
to what the whole thing is about. I ques- 
tion whether space in the JOURNAL ought 


DIMOCK: 


to be taken up. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: What disposition, 
then, should we make of this first recom- 
mendation ? 

COLONEL FOSTER: I move that Recom- 


mendation 1 be adopted. 


Dr. WEST: I second the motion. 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? If not, all in favor, say, “‘aye’: 
” 


opposed, “‘no.”” The motion is carried. 
We will have the second recommendation. 
HOSKINS: “Recommendation 
2: Whenever possible, resolutions to come 
before the Association should be sent to the 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions 
in time to be published in the JOURNAL pre- 
ceding the Convention.” 

Dr. WEGNER: 
recommendation. 


SECRETARY 


I move the adoption of the 


Dr. HuRST: I second the motion. 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
marks? 
Dr. DIMOCK: 


Are there any re- 


I have the same objection, 


‘ 
. 


at 
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Mr. President, to the words, “whenever 
possible,” that I had to “descriptive.” 

Dr. BUTLER: Does that mean that if you 
have a resolution that you want to present 
to this body, that you could not present it 
unless it had been published in the JOUR- 
NAL? 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: No, I do not think 
that has that meaning, Dr. Butler. The 
idea is to get as many of these resolutions 
as possible in before the Convention, so 
that everyone will know what they are. 
Are there any further remarks? 

Dr. KINSLEY: I would like to ask the 
Secretary the feasibility of the plan. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: I would answer Dr. 
Kinsley in this way: Resolutions can be 
divided into two Those which 
come in during the year in one form or an- 
other or from one source or another, or for 
one reason or another ;and those which 
arise or originate during a convention. 
History shows that a large majority of the 
resolutions which this Association has 
adopted in the past are resolutions that 
have been drafted to cover some question 
that has arisen during the convention. 
Now the two words, “whenever possible,” 
simply mean, as the Chairman explained, 
that any resolutions which clear the Com- 
mittee in time for publication in the con- 
vention number of the JOURNAL should be 
published in that issue so that our mem- 
bers may have the information. That is 
all that can be done, and it simply means 
that there would still be a considerable 
number of resolutions that come up during 
the convention which would not be pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL. 

Dr. WEST: There is one other feature 
that I should like to have considered. 
There is quite a circulation of the JOURNAL 
to people who are not members of the As- 
sociation. Is that not true, Dr. Hoskins? 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: No, that is not 
true. We have quite a number of subscrip- 
tions going to other than members of the 
Association, but a very large proportion of 
such subscriptions are those which go to 
libraries, colleges, laboratories, institutions 
of one kind or another. We have a com- 


classes: 


paratively small number of subscriptions 


going to veterinarians who are not mem- 
bers of the A. V. M. A. 

Dr. WEST: What I had in mind was that 
resolutions which might be presented, and 
which had not been voted upon and adopted, 
might not always be to the best interests 
of the Association to be published for pub- 
lic consumption. 

COLONEL FOSTER: That is the duty of 
the Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. He should present his report ahead 
of time, if it is possible, for the interests 
of the Association. During the last session, 
there was a resolution presented that I 
believe was to the best interests of the As- 
sociation, and owing to the fact that the 
Association did not know what was behind 
it and had not had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss it, the resolution was voted down. I 
think if the Resolutions Committee did pre- 
sent to the members of this Association 
what they have in mind prior to the meet- 
ing, it would give all members an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the resolutions and be able 
to vote on them intelligently. 

The Resolutions Committee will only pre- 
sent those resolutions that they desire to 
present. They will be the clearing house 
for these resolutions, and everybody should 
know what is going to happen and not be 
required to make snap judgments when 
asked to vote in this House of Representa- 
tives. That is the reason, I believe, why 
Dr. Guard and the Committee wants to have 
these resolutions presented ahead of time 

so the people can vote intelligently on 
them. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any fur- 
ther remarks? 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: When the Com- 
mittee was discussing this question, if I re- 
call correctly, the suggestion was made that 
at a certain time in advance of the con- 
vention number, a notice be published in 
the JOURNAL suggesting that any member 
who has a resolution that he wishes to 
present should send it to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions by a certain 
date, in order that it might clear the Com- 
mittee and get to the Editor of the Jour- 
NAL in time for publication. 

PRESIDENT BBUMLEY: Are 


there any 
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further remarks? 
the motion, signify by saying, “aye”; 
” The motion is carried. 


Oop- 


posed, “no. 
Let us have the next recommendation. 


SECRETARY HOSKINS: “Recommendation 
3: That the present method of electing dele- 
gates to the House of Representatives be 
changed so that only members of the A. V. 
M. A. be eligible to vote.” 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You have heard the 
recommendation. What is your desire? 

Dr. GILLMANN: I move that the resolu- 
tion be adopted. 


Dr. KRILL: I second the motion, 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? 

Dr. HUSMAN: On the question, I do not 
know how far-reaching that is. What is 
that going to do to some of our little or- 
ganizations? I do not really know how 
many members of the North Carolina As- 
sociation are members of this organization, 
but I am sure that nobody comes here to 
vote unless he is a member of the organiza- 
tion. Do I understand that to mean that 
we are going to take these small organiza- 
tions, and if they only have seven men that 
belong to the A. V. M. A., those seven are 
the ones to choose the representative com- 
ing to this body, and deprive the rest of 
them from the opportunity to participate 
in any election of that sort? 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: I believe I can ex- 
plain the intent of Recommendation 3. As 
Dr. Husman has just pointed out, in every 
state association there are both members 
and non-members of the A. V. M. A., and 
up to the present time in those associations 
which select their delegates and alternates 
by election, every member of the Associa- 
tion in good standing is allowed to partici- 
pate in the election of the delegate and 
alternate, whether he be a member of the 
A. V. M. A. or not. The purpose of this 
recommendation is to suggest to each state 
association that if necessary, the constitu- 
tion and by-laws be changed so that when 
that particular item in the agenda of each 
annual meeting is reached, only those who 
are members of the A. V. M. A. will be 


If not, all in favor of 


allowed to participate in the selection of 
the delegate and alternate. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I would like to know ho 
many instances of this kind have come { 
the attention of the Secretary at the pre: 
ent time. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: Just exactly tha 
condition does exist in every one of the 45 
state associations affiliated with the A, \ 
M. A., except in those instances, which ar 
comparatively few in number, where th 
selection of the delegate and alternate js 
delegated to the Executive Committee, or. 
in a few cases, to the President of the As- 
sociation. The A. V. M. A. by-law provides 
for the election or appointment of delegates 
and alternates. In other words, the A. V 
M. A. does not say to the state associa 
tion, “You shall elect” or “you shall ap 
point.” It is left optional with each indi 
vidual state association. In all those case: 
where the delegate and alternate ar 
selected by election, the condition which 
this recommendation is designed to correct, 
does exist. 

Dr. KINSLEY: Mr. Chairman, this is 
rather an interesting item, and perhaps it 
is absolutely correct, but I can surmise a 
situation where the President of some state 
association appoints these delegates. As | 
understand it, he would not be capable of 
appointing those delegates, where those 
delegates would not be recognized or hon- 
ored. Is that correct? 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: If you are asking 
me for an interpretation, I would say that 
Recommendation 3 covers only those cases 
in which the delegate and alternate is 
elected, because Recommendation 3 
not mention appointing. It 
method of electing.” 

Dr. KINSLEY: Well, Mr. Chairman, diffi- 
cult situations might arise. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: Do not confuse this 
situation with one which we faced in the 
first couple of years of the existence of 
the House of Representatives; namely, in 
three or four instances, where delegates or 
alternates who were not members of the 
A. V. M. A. were selected to represent their 
states. Do not confuse that with this. 
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That condition has been very largely cor- 
rected, and it does not happen any more 
except in very, very rare instances. 

Dr. GUARD: I might say, Dr. Kinsley, 
that complaints were sent in to the Com- 
mittee on this particular point—that these 
delegates were being elected, voted on, by 
men who were not members of the A. V. 
M. A., and it was representation without 
membership. They felt that if only the 
A. V. M. A. members voted, that it would 
point out the fact in those states that men 
were not A. V. M. A. members, and maybe 
assist in creating greater membership also 
in those states. 

Dr. KINSLEY: What are you going to do 
with the appointed ones? 

COLONEL FOSTER: I do not see how a man 
can function in an organization without 
being a member. I think the point by the 
Committee is well taken. No man can want 
to function unless he is a duly accredited 
member of this Association. How can he 
vote on the policies or anything else per- 
taining to the organization if he does not 
maintain membership in it? 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
ther discussion? 


the fact that if you act favorably on this 
recommendation, it will involve an amend- 
ment to the by-laws—that is, the by-laws 
of the A. V. M. A., or it will necessitate an 
amendment to the by-laws of the A. V. 


and alternates. 

Dr. HUSMAN: I know our Secretary does 
not have anything to do. I wonder if it 
would not be wise to have him just make 
a survey of the state associations and see 
how many members of each State Associa- 
tion are also members of the A. V. M. A., 
that we might know just exactly what we 
are attempting to do here, before we even 
consider it any further. I, therefore, move 
to table this part of that report until we 
can get more information on that recom- 
mendation. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I second the motion. 
COLONEL FOSTER: Has the question been 
moved and seconded that it be voted on? 


Is there any fur- ‘aroli 


SECRETARY HOSKINS: I want to point out _ 


M. A. covering the selection of delegates . 


remarks on the original motion ? 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: This motion, as I 
understand it, takes precedence over the 
other, Colonel. Are there any further re- 
marks? If not, all in favor of this motion 
to table this Recommendation No. 3, please 
say, “aye”; opposed, “no.” We will have 
to have a roll call. If you vote “yes,” you 
vote to table the recommendation, and if 
you vote “no,” you defeat the motion to 
table. 

. The results 
were as follows: 


State 

a District of Columbia ..... 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Missouri 
Montana 
New Hampshire ......... 
North Carolina 


of the roll call vote 


Pennsylvania 
Vermont 
COLONEL FOSTER: I rise to ask what this 
resolution means, because there seems to 
be, around me, a difference of opinion as 
to the meaning of this. I want to know 
about it before I vote. As I understand 
it, if I vote “yes,” it means that the mem- 
ber from the state who is elected must be 
a member of this Association. Is that cor- 
rect? 
SECRETARY HOSKINS: No. 
on tabling the motion. 
COLONEL FOSTER: I vote “no.” (2 votes.) 
PaESIDENT BROMLEY: The vote stands 23 
Are there any further 


We are voting 


“ves,” and 35 “no.” 
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Dr. KINSLEY: Mr. Chairman, a few of 
these little things accumulate, and then 
they boomerang back at us. Now, I am 
sorry to say that conditions are changing. 
Apparently, in some sections of the coun- 
try—and I want to ask if you have ob- 
served the fact in certain sections-—there 
is a tendency of the practitioners to draw 
away, rather than to cling to the A. V. 
M. A. This looks like it will rebound. It is 
legitimate for the national association to 
do what they want in the matter of voting, 
but I think this will not be taken grace- 
fully by those who are not members. An- 
other thing, there have been some district 
meetings, and it looks like there is a ten- 
dency in our particular section of the coun- 
try, to draw away from the national as- 
sociation. They took in 8 or 10 states along 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 

As I understand it, veterinary progress 
in this country is dependent on solidifying 
the state and the national organization. 
That is why I dislike to see anything come 
along that seems to separate it, and it is 
actually developing in some sections in the 
veterinary profession. 

COLONEL FOSTER: I would like to ask Dr. 
Kinsley to further expand on his thoughts 
regarding the fact that there may be a 
possibility of people going out from the 
Association. I think that voters should be 
members. It would appear to me that this 
would stimulate and solidify the parent 
organization of the American Veterinary 


think we ought to try to do that. I wou! 
like the thing to remain just as it is. | 
the member who is elected to the House 
Delegates is a member of the nations! 
association, that is all that is 
We have no business farther than that. | 
do not care how he is elected. I think it is 
ridiculous to waste our time talking about 
this thing here. Let them elect anybod 
that they want, whether there are 5 mem 
bers in the state that are eligible, or 20. 
or 1,000. It does not make any difference 
to us. 

Dr. KILLHAM: There does not yet appear 
to be any good reason why a non-membe 
of the Association should have a voice i 
the government of the A. V. M. A. Tha 
is just what has been occurring. When 
non-member votes for the selection of a 
delegate, he has a voice in the government 
of the A. V. M. A. to which he properly is 
not justly entitled. It appears, from my 
standpoint, that possibly the trend woul 
be in the other direction —towards the A 
V. M. A., rather than away, because her 
is an incentive for these outsiders to come 
into the fold. 

DR. PERSON: Maybe I have this thing al! 
wrong. If I have, I am willing to stand 
corrected. But, as I understand it, I am 
representing the State of Nebraska, its 
Association. If that is true, and we wil 
say that we have 25 members in the stat: 
association who belong to the A. V. M. A 


necessary. 


then why should the rest of the members 
or the state association, as in our case, ! 
willing to pay my expenses to the A. V 
M. A., or why should I represent the stat: 
association, or the state, when only a few 
members of the association belong to thé 
A. V. M. A.? 

I am heartily in accord with the idea 
that only members should vote, but I just 
wonder if we are not going to divorce th« 
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Medical Association. We want veterinari- 
ans and members of our profession to be 
members of this organization. Dr. Kinsley 
has something else in his mind. Let us 
hear from him. He is a past President, and 
is well versed in Missouri Valley affairs, 
having lived there for most of his life. 
Maybe he can tell us something more about 
why this should bring about a withdrawal 
of members from the parent organization. 


5 


Dr. Dimock: As I understand this ques- 
tion, it is not a matter of the eligibility 
of the man elected. He is a member of the 
A. V. M. A., or else he is not eligible to be 


A. V. M. A. members from the state mem- 
bers, inasmuch as that seems to be the 
trend, as Dr. Kinsley stated, and I fear it 
is only coming too fast—that our local or- 


ganizations are going to take the members’ 
interest to an extent that they will not ca’ 


a member of the House of Representatives. 
. so much to belong to the A. V. M. A. [ 


__ But we are going to tell the state associa- 
tion who in the state shall vote. I do not 
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am willing to do anything, and | am for 
anything that will be for the betterment of 
the A. V. M. A., but I do believe we should 
be just a little cautious and a little careful 
and considerate before we act on this mo- 
‘ion, and be certain that we are doing what 

for the best interest of our state as- 

wiations and the A. V. M. A. 

Dr. L. H. ADAMS: I would like to ask, in 
‘he case of a state where the delegate is 
appointed by the head of the organization 
in that state, and if he is not a member of 
the A. V. M. A., who is going to do the 
appointing? 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: I am afraid that 
you would have an impasse in a case of 
that kind. The instances in which the 
delegate is appointed are relatively few, 
under ordinary conditions, but this year, 
there were numerous instances in which 
the delegate or alternate, or both, found it 
impossible to attend this meeting, and a 
vacancy Was automatically created, and 
there being no meeting of the state as- 
sociation in the interim between the crea- 
tion of the vacancy and the A. V. M. A. 
meeting, there was only one thing to do, 
and that was for the President to exercise 
the prerogative given him in the consti- 
tution and by-laws, to make an appoint- 
ment to fill the vacancy. That occurred in 
at least 15 cases this year. 

Dr. HUSMAN: Mr. Chairman, belonging 
to a little state association in North Caro- 
lina, we had a terriffic battle to hold any 
sort of an association together when I went 
there 15 years ago. We have gradually 
built it up so that today we are proud of 
it, and I think some of our past Presidents 
ho have come down there will verify that 
statement. 

! come and represent them, but I am not 
as fortunate as the brother here who gets 
lis expenses paid. I have never gotten 
mine paid. They did vote me $50.00 when 
! went to Omaha, because they thought it 
vas too much of an imposition to continue 
asking me to do this. I believe I can 
‘ruthfully say that after we got our state 
association functioning there, that we in- 
creased our membership in the A. V. M. A. 
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the State of North Carolina. I think our 
secretary will vouch for that statement. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: Better than that. 

Dr. HUSMAN: That is what I am trying 
to do. If it is out of order, throw it out. 
I have no intention of bringing up a dis- 
cussion on the eligibility of anybody to 
vote. Yet, I do not understand why you 
should put in there that you cannot elect 
a man, but you can appoint him. 

Dr. JOHN L. TYLER: I rise to a point of 
information. In our by-laws, what does it 
say is the duty of the member of the House 
of Representatives. It says that he should 
be elected or appointed, that is true, but 
what does it state in our by-laws as his 
duty? Does it state that he represents his 
state association, or the members of the 
A. V. M. A. in this state, or who does he 
represent? I do not know who I represent. 
I know that I represent almost all the rep- 
resentatives in the State of California. We 
are not bothered by this proposition. We 
have a live secretary, and when he hears 
of a man who is not in it, that poor devil 
is up against it until he gets his name on 
the line. I want to know whom we repre- 
sent. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: You represent your 
state, territory, or province, as the case 
may be. 

Dr. TYLER: It does not say the State As- 
sociation? We just represent the state? 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: 

Dr. TYLER: Who constitutes the state? 
The people. Who constitutes the veteri- 
narians of the state? The veterinarians. 
I take it, to a logical conclusion, that we 
represent the veterinarians in the State of 
California, or of various other states — 
members and non-members, alike. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: There might be a 
difference of opinion on that point, and in 
order to put you all straight, | am going 
to read Section 11. 

. Secretary Hoskins read Section 11, 
“Vacancies and Removals,” of the Consti- 
tution. 

Dr. R. A. HENDERSHOTT: A while ago we 
had a roll call vote. I believe it stood 35 
to 26. I take it from that that each state 
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has a certain number of votes. How are 
those votes apportioned? By A. V. M. A. 


SECRETARY HOSKINS: The voting strength 
of each state, territory, or province is 
determined by the number of members of 
the A. V. M. A. in that state, territory, or 
province on the first day of the month in 
which the annual convention of the A. V. 
M. A. is held. A state having from 1 to 
50 members has one vote; 51 to 150, 2 
~ votes; 151 to 300, 3 votes; 301 to 450, 4 
votes; 451 or more, 5 votes. You would 
not have any more than five votes under 
the present set-up. 


DR. WEGNER: I would like to have that 
recommendation read again. We under- 
stand that this applies to the delegate. 


SECRETARY HOSKINS: It applies to the 
electors. 

Secretary Hoskins read the recom- 
mendation again... . 

COLONEL FOSTER: Mr. Chairman, I want 
to state that I voted against it. I mis- 
understood the resolution, and therefore I 
am going to vote for it. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Question has been 
called for. All those in favor of this mo- 
tion, please say, “aye”; opposed, “no.” The 
resolution is rejected. Let us have the 
next recommendation. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: “Recommendation 
4: That the following paragraph be added 
to the Code of Ethics: ‘It is the sense of 
the membership of this Association that the 
solicitation of votes by a candidate for of- 
fice is not in keeping with the dignity of 
the veterinary profession, nor in harmony 
with the spirit of this Association, and that 
such solicitation shall be considered a dis- 
qualification for election to any office in the 
Association. The Association also dis- 
countenances the promotion of the can- 
didacy of a member for an elective office 


by means of articles published in the vet- 
erinary 
postcards’, 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You have heard the 
reading of this recommendation. 


periodicals, circular letters, and 


Ww hat is 


lief has the man who is guilty? 


Dr. DiMocK: I move that we disapprove 
of this recommendation. 


Dr. HENDERSHOTT: I second the motion. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? 

Dr. KINSLEY: It seems to me that this is 
the place where we should eliminate any 
reflections that might be cast upon our 
profession and Association. Personally, | 
am heartily in accord with this particular 
resolution. I think it should be carried. 
There is some wording there that I would 
like to hear again, Dr. Hoskins. 


SECRETARY HOSKINS: “ ‘It is the sense 
of the membership of this Association that 
the solicitation of votes by a candidate for 
office is not in keeping with the dignity of 
the veterinary profession nor in harmony 
with the spirit of this Association, and that 
such solicitation shall be considered a dis- 
qualification—’ 

Dr. KINSLEY (Interrupting) : That is the 
point—“‘it shall be considered a disquali- 
fication.” Who passes judgment on this 
proposition, and how are we going to get 
the culprit when we find out he exists? | 
have understood-—I do not think there is 
any truth in it—that we have had other 
circumstances and things happen that re- 
flect, or should reflect, on an election. For 
instance, a man’s membership may lapse, 
and he may be elected an officer and fronted 
financially by somebody else. I do not be- 
lieve anything like that ever happened in 
this organization—at least, I hope it did 
not. I am heartily in accord with this, if 
we can find some way of identifying the 
fellow, and if we can find something to do 
about it after we have found him, further 
than disqualifying him for election. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: If I understand 
this, it is not a question of finding that 
culprit. You would have certain documen- 
tary evidence of solicitation of votes for a 
candidate. This does not say anything at 
all about punishing in any way the person 
who is responsible for getting out this po- 
litical propaganda. But it automatically 
disqualifies the candidate for office. 

Dr. KINSLEY: Who notifies, and what re- 
He cer- 
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tainly should have an opportunity for a 
trial or a hearing, and who does this? 

Dr. IVENS: How are you going to have 
any officers? Who is going to decide who 
is going to be officers if they cannot talk 
about it with one another, and if they can- 
not say, “So-and-so ought to be President 
next time?’’ Who is going to make the offi- 
cers? Just three or four fellows who do 
not let anybody hear them? Are they going 
to say who is going to be the officer? 

Dr. WEGNER: I do not see how you are 
going to operate this thing. It is not the 
man personally who sends out these things. 
It is his friends. He is always modest. 
] do not see how we can operate that. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: I might say that 
the American Medical Association is operat- 
ing on this same basis, and has been for 
a number of years—-since 1902. You under- 
stand that the motion is to disapprove this 
recommendation. Are you ready for the 
question? All in favor of disapproving this 
resolution, signify the same by saying 
“ave”; all opposed, ‘“no.”” The motion is 
carried. Please read the next recommenda- 
tion. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: ‘Recommendation 
5: That favorable action be taken on the 
amendment prepared by the Executive 
Board relative to the admission of recent 
graduates.” That is the amendment which 
provides for waiving the application fee in 
the case of a recent graduate who was a 
junior member during the last three years 
of his course, and who files an application 
for membership in the A.V.M.A. within 30 
days after his graduation. 

Dk. WEGNER: I would like to move the 
adoption of that recommendation. I think 
that is the place where we should get our 
members—right out of the veterinary col- 
If I were to modify that, I would 
make it two years instead of three. 

Dr. Dimock: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
narks? All in favor of this resolution, 
ay “aye”; opposed, “no.” The motion is 
urried. Please read the next recommenda- 
tion, 


leges, 


DR. HOSKINS: “Recommendation 6: 


mendation, 


the Association provide a professional par- 
liamentarian to assist in keeping the dis- 
cussion and activities of the House of Rep- 


resentatives in accordance with Roberts’ 
Rules of Order.” 
Dr. DimMock: Mr. Chairman, I move that 


we disapprove this recommendation. 


... The motion was severally seconded. . . 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: I would like very 
much to have an opportunity of making a 
statement in regard to this proposition. | 
would like to speak in favor of this resolu- 
tion. I really believe it would be a very 
fine thing to have a parliamentarian to be- 
present at these meetings in order that we 
do not make too many errors in judgment 
and various other things. 

Dr. AXBY: 
parliamentarian 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: 

Dr. AxBY: I think you can get a parlia- 
mentarian out of this body. You have to 
pay money for a professional parliamen- 


Does that read “professional 


Yes. 


tarian, and I think that is a waste of money. — 
I know fellows who belong to this Asso- © 


ciation who have been in the past par- 
limentarians in their own communities, at 
least, and I do not see why you should use 
the word “professional.”’ It is my idea that 
we get him from our own organization. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I move an amendment to 
this resolution, to eliminate the word “pro- 
fessional.” 

Dr. BUTLER: 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Is there any dis- 
All in favor, say “aye’’; those 
The amendment is carried. 


I second the motion. 


cussion ? 
opposed, “‘no.” 
COLONEL FOSTER: The question is to dis- 
approve the recommendation; is that cor- | 
rect? 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: That is right. If _ 


you vote “yes,” it is against the recom- 


COLONEL FOSTER: If we vote “yes,” we 
disapprove the resolution. If we vote “no,” 
we approve the resolution as amended; is 
that correct? 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: That is right. All 
in favor of the motion, please say, “aye’’; 
all opposed, “no.”” The motion is lost. Now 
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we need a motion to approve the recom- 
mendation. 
DR. WEGNER: I move we approve the res- 
olution as amended. at 
Dr. WISNICKY: I second the motion. 
a Dr. KINSLEY: What is the status of the 


motion now? 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: We are voting on 
the approval of the resolution with the 
amendement adopted. 

COLONEL FOSTER: The motion to disap- 
prove the resolution as amended has been 
voted down. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: That is right. Now 
the motion is that the resolution be ap- 
proved as read. 

COLONEL FOSTER: Without any changes? 

Dr. IVENS: As amended. 

COLONEL FOSTER: The amendment was 
voted down, together with the previous 
motion. Now we stand as we started. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: I think what you 
want to do is to make a motion that Recom- 
mendation 6 be approved, with the elimina- 
tion of the word “professional.” That is 
what you want to do, I believe. 

COLONEL FOSTER: Will you read the rec- 
ommendation again? 

Secretary Hoskins read the original 
recommendation. 

COLONEL FOSTER: Mr. Chairman, I move 

that the resolution be amended to state that 
the House designate a parliamentarian. 
Dr. H. T. FARMER: I second the motion. 
— Dr. TYLER: The resolution was first pro- 
posed with the word “professional.” Then 
there was a motion made to delete the word 
“professional,” and that amendment was 
voted on and carried. Now the resolution 
stands that this House employ a parliamen- 
tarian. As I understand it, we have not 
voted on that yet. The original motion 
has been amended. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The original mo- 
tion, as amended, was lost. Therefore, we 
are right where we started, as I see it. 

Dr. BUTLER: I rise to a point of order. 
Dr. Tyler is right. The motion was pre- 
sented to this House that the word “pro- 
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fessional” be deleted, and that motion was 
passed. So the only motion before the 
House at the present time is the motion tc 
adopt the recommendation, with the word 
“professional” deleted. Dr. Tyler is right. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You have heard 
the motion, then. Are you ready for the 
question? All in favor of the motion, say, 
“aye”; opposed, “no.” The motion is car- 
ried. That means that there is no necessit) 
to vote on Colonel Foster’s motion, which 
provided for the same thing. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: “Recommendation 
7: That all legislative matters known to be 
on the docket for consideration at the next 
annual convention be sent to each state 
association secretary and delegate in time 
for study and consideration before the next 
annual meeting”’— that means the next 
nual meeting of the A.V.M.A. 


Dr. KILLHAM: I move the adoption of 
the recommendation. 

Dr. AXBY: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You have heard 
the motion. Are there any remarks? Al! 
in favor of this motion, say, “aye”; opposed, 
“no.” The motion is carried. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: “Recommendation 
8: That this Association, through its busi- 
ness office, periodically prepare and supply 
suitable articles for farm papers and pam- 
phlets available for members of this Asso- 
ciation to distribute to their clients. Such 
papers could contain much valuable and 
timely advice for live stock owners, and 
contribute much toward a unified opinion 
relative to certain controversial topics, and 
at the same time reflect very favorably 
upon the profession. As a single example, 
we believe that we should publicize the fina! 
decisions of this Association relative to cer- 
tain Committee reports having a practical 
bearing upon the proper procedure in the 
control of some diseases. Live stock breed- 
ers, properly informed on such matters, 
make better clients, and will soon learn to 
have a much greater respect and apprecia- 
tion for our profession. If unscrupulous 
supply houses take advantage of a situation 
and manufacture products as yet unap- 
proved by this Association, the U. S. Live 
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Stock Sanitary Association, or other de- 
pendable fact-finding agency, and by wide 


publicity and high-pressure salesmanship, 
prematurely sell such products to the laity, 
thereby creating a demand for such prod- 
ucts, can we blame the practitioner or 
levitimate supply house for meeting such 
« falsely created demand’’? 


Dr. BARNETTE: I move the adoption of 


the recommendation. 
Dr. AXBY: I second the motion. re 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? 
Dr. KINSLEY: That article read very 
nicely, but it is quite lengthy. I wonder 


who is going to interpret all of it, and 
whether or not we have sufficient employees 
io carry it out. It seems to me there are 
«1 lot of things in there that could be con- 
densed and simplified so that possibly some 
of the delegates here could understand it 
more thoroughly. There is a statement in 
there about blaming the veterinarians, or 
something like that. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Perhaps you might 
read it again. We do not want any mis- 
understanding about the recommendation. 

. Secretary Hoskins read the Recom- 
mendation again. . 

DR. Hurst: Mr. President, I can readily 
appreciate the amount of good that may 
come, and at a very low cost, to any prac- 
titioner in any particular locality by having 
those articles run in the form of papers. 
That can be done at a relatively low cost, 
provided that the local practitioner pays for 
that publication, or the reprinting of the 
publications. But I cannot see how the 
Association could be expected to furnish 
pamphlets to the individual practitioners. 

As I understand it, it read that the 
Association would furnish those pamphlets. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: That is correct. 

Dr. Hurst: I just do not like the idea 
of that sort of thing. I would like to amend 
‘hat to make it possible for the practition- 
ers of the different communities to request 
« certain type of pamphlet, and allow them 
‘he privilege of buying that from the Asso- 
ciation, but not for the Association to 
furnish that gratis to them. 


& 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Do you make that 
as a motion, Dr. Hurst? 

Dr. Hurst: Yes, I make 
amendment to the motion. 

COLONEL FOSTER: I think there ought 
to be a further discussion on this. There 
is one word in that recommendation that is 
very distasteful—the word “unscrupulous.” 
You have, by putting in that word, con- 
demned all the supply houses. I think that 
this Association should delete anything i 
that character which, without specific men- | 
tion, says “unscrupulous supply houses.” — 
do not think we ought to vote on a motion — 
of that kind, where you have used such a 
term, before this House. I think it is very 
distasteful to everybody, and we ought to 
consider that thing very 
anybody votes on a motion 
acter, where you have used the words 
scrupulous supply houses.” 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: I think the way 
this is worded, that the inference is there 
that if the supply house would those 
things it would be unscrupulous, so possi- 
bly the adjective is unnecessary. 

COLONEL FOSTER: Who is going to 
termine whether a supply house is right or 
wrong? He might be right today and 
wrong tomorrow, or wrong today and right 
tomorrow. I do not think we ought to con- 
demn people in our profession with that 
word, before this House of Representatives, 
in any resolution coming before this body. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any fur- 
ther remarks on this motion? I believe the 
amendment has not been seconded. 

Dr. DIMocK: As I understand it, there 
are two sentences in there that would cover 
it, and we could leave all the explanatory 
material out. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The Secretary had 
better read that again in order to get that 
clear in your minds, 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: I think what Dr. 
Dimock has in mind would involve deleting oa : 
completely that last long sentence, and a . 
will read it with that sentence deleted. — 
“That this Association, through its business — 
office, periodically prepare and supply suit- — 
able articles for farm papers and pamphlets . 
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_ available for members of this Association 
= ar to distribute to their clients. Such papers 
could contain much valuable and timely ad- 
vice for live stock owners, and contribute 
a much toward a unified opinion relative to 
certain controversial topics, and at the same 
time reflect very favorably upon the profes- 
sion. As a single example, we believe that 
_ we should publicize the final decisions of 
this Association relative to certain Com- 
mittee reports having a practical bearing 
upon the proper procedure in the control 
of some diseases. Live stock breeders, 
properly informed on such matters, make 
better clients, and will soon learn to have 
a much greater respect and appreciation for 
our profession.” 
FOSTER: I move that that part 
and everything else be de- 


COLONEL 
be approved, 
leted. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: There is already a 
motion for approval. Do you have refer- 
ence to the amendment, or what? 

COLONEL FOSTER: I move we approve 
what Dr. Hoskins has just read. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: There is a motion 
before us to that effect. 

Dr. KILLHAM: I move the portion which 
begins, “as a single example,” which goes 
into a statement of opinions rather than 
presenting a recommendation, be deleted. 


Dr. KINSLEY: I second that motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You move to amend 
the recommendation to that effect? 

“i Dr. KILLHAM: Yes. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Perhaps the Secre- 

tary had better read this with that deleted. 
Secretary Hoskins read the recom- 

mendation without the sentences beginning 

with the words, “As a single example.” 

Dr. BARNETTE: Mr. Chairman, I made 
the original motion. If my second will 
accept the amendment, I will be glad to 
do so. 


Dr, AxBY: I accept it 
DR. BARNETTE: You can vote on your 
with the amendment. 


You all understand 
say, 


original motion now, 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
that. All in favor of this motion, 


“aye”; opposed, “no.” The motion is car- 
ried. That concludes the recommendations, 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: As a result of your 
action, you have disapproved Recommenda- 
tions 3 and 4, and you have approved Rec- 
ommendations 1, 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8 as amended. 

Dr. IVENS: I move the report be approved 
as adopted and amended, and referred to 
the Executive Board. 

Dr. HUSMAN: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? If not, all in favor, say, “aye” 
opposed, “no.” The motion is carried. 
Thank you very much, Dr. Guard. 

We come next to the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Budget. 

. President Brumley read his prepared 


report. 

Report of the Committee on 
Budget 


President’s contingent fund...... $ 800.00 
President-Elect’s contingent fund 300.00 
Treasurer’s contingent fund...... 200.00 
Horse and Mule Association of 


50.00 
National Live Stock Loss Preven- 

Committee on Bang’s Disease.... 100.00 
Committee on Education......... 500.00 
Committee on History........... 300.00 


Committee on Legislation........ 1,000.00 
Committee on Policy............ 100.00 
Committee on Poultry Diseases. . . 50.00 
Committee on Program.......... 250.00 
Committee on Proprietary Pharm- 


Committee on Rabies............ 100.00 
Committee on Veterinary Bio- 

Committee on Public Relations... 300.00 


Respectfully recommended, 
OscaR V. BRUMLEY, Chairmai. 


H. W. JAKEMAN M. JACOB 
H. PRESTON HOSKINS JOHN L. TYLER 
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PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: What is your de- 
sire relative to this budget? 

COLONEL FOSTER: Is the money available? 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: I think so. 

COLONEL FOSTER: I move it be adopted. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? All in favor of this motion, please 
say, “aye”; opposed, “no.” The motion is 
carried. 

We come next to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. Dr. C. P. Fitch will 
present the resolutions at this time. 

Dr. FITCH: Mr. Chairman and Delegates: 
There are three resolutions, and with your 
kind permission, I will present each one 
individually and ask for your action upon 
each. 

In order that you may have a short ex- 
planation of the first resolution, I would 
like to say that in the State of California 
there is to be presented for vote a section 
of a law which reads as follows: 

. Dr. Fitch read the proposed law, and 
also the first resolution from the mites 


tions Committee. . . 
RESOLUTION 1 


WHEREAS, It has been brought to the 
attention of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association that certain legislation is 
being proposed in California that would 
not be in the public interest; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Veterinary 
Medical Association at the meeting in New 
York, N. Y., July 5-9, 1938, desires to 
record its emphatic opposition to any meas- 
ure such as the proposed State Humane 
Pound Law, now before the electorate of 
California. This or similar measures will 
hinder and curtail animal experimentation 
conducted by those fully qualified in biol- 
ogy, human or comparative medicine. It is 

ir belief that the present level of health 
and humane protection of man and animals 
‘an be maintained only by constant vigi- 
ance and by continued study of the nature 
‘f vital processes through experimental 
n hvestigations which employ animals. Ev ery 


effort should be made to provide the neces- 
sary animals for scientific studies that are 
conducted by competent and responsible 
investigators rather than to interfere by _ 
the passage of hampering legislation. 


RESOLUTION 2 


WHEREAS, Congress has provided in 
the current Bang appropriation bill that | 7 i 
after May 1, 1939, federal indemnity for 


Bang’s disease reactors will be paid only 
if matched by similar indemnity payment 
by the state, county, territory or munici- 
pality, and 

WHEREAS, Such provision will greatly | 
reduce or entirely stop the progress of the 
cooperative federal-state Bang’s program in 
many states, and 

WHEREAS, The material slowing down 
of Bang’s control progress will deprive — 
large numbers of cattle owners of the na-— 
tion of an essential cattle disease control 
service and also tend to substantially nullify 
the benefits already secured from Bang’s 
i supported by public funds, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
assembled in national convention, July 5-9, 
1938, in New York City, strongly urges con- 
gress to amend early in its next session, 
the above referred to portion of the agri- | 
cultural appropriation act in a manner that | 
will not require states, counties, territories 
or municipalities to match dollar for dollar 
federal Bang indemnity payments after 
May 1, 1939. Copies of this resolution shall 
be sent to all members of the next United 
States Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 


WHEREAS, The 75th annual meeting, 
the Diamond Jubilee, has been so successful 
and the arrangements for its program have 
been so carefully executed, and 

WHEREAS, The educational exhibits 
have been particularly interesting and have 
contributed so materially to the instruction 
of those attending this — and 
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WHEREAS, The publicity attending this 
meeting has been unequaled in the history 
of our organization. All modern methods 


to the veterinary profession have been util- 
- ized. The New York dailies, in particular, 
have carried in nearly all editions, news 
items of our meeting. Radio has utilized 
the ether to acquaint the listeners with the 
working of the important phases of our 
- organization and the particular activities 


WHEREAS, The commercial displays 

- have been particularly well adjusted and 
have contributed materially to the benefit 
of those attending and 


WHEREAS, The clinics to be held in the 
ballroom have been carefully planned to 
consist of practical demonstrations of value 
to the average practitioner of veterinary 
medicine, and 

WHEREAS, Arrangements for the enter- 
ainment provided have been conducive to 
the pleasure of both members, and wives, 
and these affairs have been so adjusted 
that they contributed materially to the 
pleasure of those attending this meeting. 
 —-* Therefore, Be It Resolved, That 

highly commend the local committee for 

their most work and offer to 
them our earnest of their 
efforts in making this meeting such a suc- 


we 


successful 
appreciation 


FItcH, Chairman. 
LACROIX,. 


4 


Mr. Chairman, 
adoption of these resolutions, and that they 


be referred to the Executive Board. as 


Dr. AXBY: I second the motion. rif 

COLONEL FOSTER: I think this Association 
should be very emphatic in the approval of 
Dr. Fitch’s recommendation. This is a 
question that is being brought before the 
entire nation, and just two or three months 
ago it was brought up in Congress, and the 
Congress of the United States I think voted 
to prohibit the sale of any army horses, and 


then 


I move the ™ore money. 


that army horses, after they had served jy 
the army must be killed or put out to pas- 
ture on pension. The Surgean Genera! of 
the Army, the Quartermaster of the Army, 
and the Army authorities were very em- 
phatic in trying to impress upon the mem- 
bers of Congress that this legislation should 
not go through, but it did. I think that as 
professional men who have the interests of 
humans and animals at heart, that we should 
be very emphatic in our stand and support 
this resolution, to let the people of the 
United States realize that the veterinary 
profession believes in humanity and human 
kindness towards animals, and the use of 
animals in experimentation for the protec- 
tion of human lives is not inhuman and 
not against the feelings of the people. | 
think we should support this resolution 
wholeheartedly. 


Dr. DimMock: I would like to say just a 
word about resolution 2. You go all over 
the United States and you find many people 
who are criticizing the government for the 
money they are spending. I dare say that 
50 per cent of the men in this room have 
criticized them severely-—individually and 
collectively——and then you come up here 
and read a resolution asking Congress to 
appropriate more money. Most of the States 
in the United States were making some 
progress in Bang’s Disease eradication be- 
forethe federal government came into the 
picture, and if they had stayed out, we 
would have gotten along nicely. It might 
have taken 10 or 15 or 25 years more. | 
think it is wrong to pass a resolution like 
this. You criticize them for doing it, and 
you turn around and ask them for 


Dr. WISNICKY: I think the previous 
speaker misunderstands the resolution. It 
is not asking for more money. It is asking 


that the federal government does not re- 


quire the state to match federal funds. 


Dr. JAKEMAN: Mr. Chairman and Dele- 
gates: As several of the recommendations 
of the Board will be more easily understood 
following the reading of this report of the 
Special Committee appointed to reorganize 
the office and revamp the JOURNAL, I believe 
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it should be read first. I might say, in 
explanation, that this report was made by 
your Special Committee to the Executive 
Roard, and they deemed it very advisable 
to read it to you for your information, just 


If the 
I will 


as it was presented to the Board. 
delegates desire to hear this report, 
proceed. 

. Dr. Jakeman read the report of the 


Special Committee. . . 


Report of the Special Committee of Executive Board oo 
Reorganization 


Since the last report of your committee, 
four additional three-day meetings have 
been held in Chicago, making a total of six 
for the year, with much interim work and 
correspondence carried on by the individual 
members of the Committee in the interest 
of A.V.M.A. affairs in general. Consider- 
able time has been consumed in ironing out 
routine problems which were numerous, but 
of such a nature as to demand the attention 
of the committee. This, of course, added to 
the work of the committee and took up 
much of its time. It is perhaps only fair 
to state that the time, effort and study 
which have been given to the problems 
connected with reorganization and to re- 
vamping the JOURNAL have far exceeded 
what this Board, as well as the membership 
at large expected would be necessary. Real- 
izing the great importance of the work 
hand as it would affect the future of or- 
ganized veterinary medicine, your commit- 
fee has exercised caution and has consulted 
freely through interviews and correspond- 
ence with members in all sections, including 
the members of the Executive Board. The 
committee wishes to express its thanks for 
your coéperation and valuable suggestions. 

It soon became evident that the mere 
appointment of a business manager or a 
secretary-general manager as well as _ re- 
vamping the JOURNAL would not solve the 
immediate and somewhat pressing problems 
of the A.V.M.A. The work of the Special 
Committee therefore became necessarily one 
of research into the needs and demands of 
the profession in its various fields, and how 
the American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion might best meet its responsibilities to 
all branches of the profession. The matter 


of finance immediately became of para- 
mount importance. In general the pro- 
posals made in the first report of this 
committee, submitted last December, have 
been modified to a certain extent as the 
investigations have progressed and new — 
problems and possibilities have developed. 
It would be difficult to paint a word wpe. 
of all the discussions and angles of the 

problems which have been considered - 
that this report will be confined to giving © 

a synopsis of what has been accomplished 

and also will present for your consideration 
certain recommendations which are believed 
worthy of serious thought 
adoption. 

Since the first report the services of Dr. 

E. C. W. Schubel were discontinued and 
Jr. Hoskins was authorized to employ any 
additional help needed to carry on until per- 
manent arrangements could be made. 

The consideration of various applicants 
and recommendations for a man to act as 
secretary-manager has been a_ constant 
factor throughout the year. As pointed out 
in our first report, men with the necessary 
qualifications were unavailable in most in- 
stances. On several occasions, we seemed 
to be ready to make an appointment when 
some unexpected development would result 
in a change of plans. At the May meeting 
of the committee an emergency developed 
whereby it became necessary to provide 
assistance for Dr. Hoskins at once. Ar- 
rangements 


and possibly 


4 
were made with Dr. E. A. 


Rodier to accept a temporary probationary | 


appointment in the office at a salary of. 
$300.00 per month. He reported for duty | 
June 12th, and was met in Chicago by Pres- = 

ident Brumley in order that he might be | 
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properly informed and instructed regarding 
his duties and his future with the A.V.M.A. 
A $400.00 fund from the Twelfth Interna- 
tional Veterinary Congress receipts was 
allocated some time ago to cover in part 
the expenses of Dr. Hoskins to the Interna- 
tional Congress meeting of this year. It 
was felt by the committee that Dr. Hoskins 
should make this European trip and in 
arranging for Dr. Rodier to be in the office, 
it was also arranged with Dr. J. V. Lacroix 
that he and his staff would assist in getting 
out the August and September issues of 
_ the JOURNAL during Dr. Hoskins’ absence. 
This assistance on the part of Dr. La- 
croix* is being given gratis and in loyalty 
to the A.V.M.A. and the veterinary profes- 
sion. His services and coédperation will be 
of great value to Dr. Rodier and the 
ey A.V.M.A. during the summer. 
The investigations made in connection 
with wre JOURNAL have brought 


program, to 
the possibility of greatly increased mem- 
bership, and increased revenue which is 
necessary if the project of making the 
A. V. M. A. more serviceable to all branches 
of the profession is to be carried out. 
Leading up to revamping the JOURNAL, a 


to the w whole 


as they affected grade of paper, type, size, 
ete. A 7”’x10” size was decided upon and 
a cover design selected, the coloring of 
which will vary from month to month. A 
two column reading page and better qual- 
_ity of paper was decided upon. 
In order to assure a JOURNAL of wider 
appeal and also to have articles submitted 
for publication edited by qualified special- 
ists, it was decided to select a staff of con- 
tributing Associate Editors representing 
‘the various fields, including that of clin- 
ical medicine. The following have con- 
sented to serve: 
eos John R. Mohler, Sanitary Science. 
7 R. A. Kelser, Military Medicine. 
Ward Giltner, Public Health, 
C. P. Fitch, Research. 


- *Dr, L. A. Merillat, 
Board of the Ist district, 
stead. 


the 
Dr. 


member of 


served in Lacroix's 


veterinary 


Executive 


J. A. S. Millar, Diseases of Small Ani- 
mals. 

James 
Animals. 

W. F. Guard, 
Large Animals. 

J. R. Beach, Poultry Diseases. 

E. A. Benbrook, Parasitology. 

J. B, Bryant, Swine Practice. 

J. E. Shillinger, Diseases of Wildlife eat 
Fur-Bearing Animals. 

R. Schroeder, Diseases of Animals in 
Zoodlogical Parks. 

C. H. Case, Cattle Practice. 

A meeting of the associate editors will 
be held here in New York this week 
which time plans, regulations and a definite 
development program will be decided upon. 

Your committee has given the JOURNAL 
problem a great deal of study and, while 
they feel that the revamped JOURNAL will 
do much to stimulate greater reader inter- 
est, they are of the opinion that it will be 
impossible to satisfy the entire present 
membership and bring about a decided in- 
crease in membership without publishing 
at least two JOURNALS—one to -carry pa- 
pers presented at the annual convention, 
also research and articles of a highly tech- 
nical nature—the other more of a practi- 
tioners’ JOURNAL. In connection with the 
latter it has been thought it might be ad- 
visable to publish this in two sections each 
month—one section on small animal prac- 
tice; the other on general practice.  In- 
creased membership and therefore _in- 
creased revenue must come for the most 
part from practitioners. They must be 
shown and given more tangible benefits 
through membership in the A.V.M.A. When 
this is done, increasing the dues to some- 
thing near what they should be will be 
quite possible and this increase of dues 
must ultimately be made if the Associa- 
tion is going to avoid a deficit each year 
and be able to go forward with a broader 
and more useful program in meeting the 
present-day responsibilities of organized 
medicine. In considering the 
publication of additional JOURNALS, inter- 
views have been held and a study made 
of the finances involved in the i ab- 


Farquharson, Medicine—Large 


Surgery and Obstetrics 
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sorption of other private professional pub- 
lications now definite A.V.M.A. competi- 
tors. Likewise, consideration has _ been 
given to the possibility of a change in pol- 
icy of the many commercial house organs 
now definitely in the JOURNAL field. 

Your Committee recommends that the 
printing of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association issue of the JOURNAL be elimi- 
nated. This is not a responsibility of the 
A.V.M.A. and the issue each year is of 
interest to a limited number of members 
only. 

It also recommends to have the routine 
business proceedings of A.V.M.A. meetings 
printed separately. This will not only pro- 
vide more space in the JOURNAL for articles, 
but it will avoid the business affairs of the 
Association, including discussions of con- 
troversial subjects, being sent to medical 
libraries and other than active members. 


The Committee has not been unmindful 
of the development of the American Ani- 
mal Hospital Association into a strong, effi- 
cient organization made up of high type 
professional men, all of whom are members 
of the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. The work of the A.A.H.A. is pri- 
marily of a veterinary nature and in its 
field it is doing much to advance the stand- 
ards of veterinary service. Your Committee 
feels that efforts should be made to bring 
about an affiliation of the American Animal 
Hospital Association with the American 
Veterinary Medical Association. This would 
be of mutual benefit. The possibility of the 
A.A.H.A. editing and being responsible for 
the Small Animal Edition of the A.V.M.A. 
JOURNAL should receive serious considera- 
tion. 

It is the belief of your committee that 
the A.V.M.A. should ultimately dominate 
the veterinary professional journal field, 
possibly by setting up a well organized de- 
partment of publications in the A.V.M.A. 
offices through which the entire veterinary 
profession of North America might be sup- 
plied with whatever type of publications 
appear to be needed to meet the widening 
interests of the profession. Such a program 
must of necessity be carefully worked out 
With financial and other angles considered, 


but it has great possibilities, especially 
from the standpoint of enhancing the pres- 
tige of the A.V.M.A. and developing the 
interest of and eliciting financial support 
from every qualified veterinarian in the 
country. 


Among many other plans which your 
Committee has discussed should men- 
tioned the advisability, in fact, necessity, 
of heading up in the office certain commit- 
tees such as the Committee on Proprietary 
Pharmaceuticals and the Committee on 
Public Relations. 


be 


In surveying possibilities for improving 
the general set-up of the A.V.M.A., con- 
sideration has been given to the suggestion 
of holding a meeting in Chicago each year 
at the time of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association meeting. The program of the 
latter is, of late years, almost entirely vet- 
erinary in character. One day, or more if 
necessary, could be devoted to regulatory 
papers and discussions. Furthermore, the 
research workers’ program held at this 
same time of the year could be combined 
with the A.V.M.A. winter meeting. The 
summer meetings held in different states at 
present might be considered practitioners’ 
meetings. The idea undoubtedly has merit 
worthy of further study, if for no other 
reason than that of centralizing all organ- 
ized veterinary endeavor of national scope 


in the American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

perficial report of your Special Committee 
that the reorganization and revamping pro- 
grams have many ramifications which re-— 
quire additional study. Advantageous pos- 


sibilities are apparent, but the financial _ 
aspect must be carefully watched so that 
increased activities will result in increased 


It is apparent from the above rather su- 


revenue. It will probably require some use 
of resources temporarily, but the future 
financial solidity of our organization must 
be assured in any development projects un- 
dertaken. 

Your Special Committee has taken its 
burden of responsibility very seriously 
has put forth its best efforts and de- 
voted much time to the problems presented 
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to it. In general it has not had an enviable 
job, yet each member feels that in the 
interests of the A.V.M.A. in avoiding ex- 
pense through repetition of its investiga- 
tions that, for the present, the personnel 
of the committee should not be changed. 
Much has been learned by the contacts and 
studies of the past year. Limited progress 
has been made and much remains to be 
accomplished. It will not all be accom- 
plished in another year, but careful study 
and planning by those responsible for 
A.V.M.A. affairs should, within a reason- 
able time, be able to build the organization 
into one which will creditably represent the 
interests of the veterinary profession and 
warrant the confidence and financial sup- 
port of all qualified veterinarians. 

The Executive Board has approved the 
recommendation of the Special Committee 
that no appointment of a Secretary or an 
Editor of the JOURNAL for 1939 be made 


(Signed) H. W. Jakeman, Chairman. 
7 Oscar Brumley, 


i 


Dr. JAKEMAN: The Executive Board, a 
its meeting several days ago, approved a 


recommendation of the Special Committee 


that no appointment of a _ secretary or 

editor of the JOURNAL for 1939 be made at 

this time. This report is, of course, signed 
the Committee, in full. 

The first recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee is that providing for the 
continuance of the Special Committee of 
the Executive Board, consisting of Doctors 
Brumley, Bergman, and Jakeman, in con- 
nection with the work of the reorganization 
of the general offices of the A.V.M.A. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You have heard 
this recommendation of the Executive 
Board. What is your pleasure? 

COLONEL FOSTER: Mr. President, I move 
that it be amended to include the President- 


= with the present Committee. 
PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 


There has been a 
motion made and seconded to approve the 


report. Your motion was to amend this 
report to include the President-Elect oy 
the Committee. 


. The motion was duly seconded. . . 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re 
marks? 

Dr. KINSLEY: It appears to me that this 
Committee of three has done a _ splendid 
service, and adding one member to the Com- 
mittee might require more time. He would 
have to be acquainted with all the problems 
that come before this Committee, and I be- 
lieve we should continue with a Committee 
of three, as the recommendation holds. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any fuir- 
ther remarks? If not, all in favor of the 
amendment to include the President-Elect 
in the Committee, please say, “aye”; op- 


posed, “‘no.”” The amendment is lost. 


Now we come to the original motion. 
Are there any remarks on that? If not, all 
in favor, say, “aye’’; opposed, “no.” The 
motion is carried, and the resolution is 
adopted. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: The Executive Board ap- 
proves the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee that publication of the proceedings and 
deliberations of the U. S. Live Stock Sani- 
tary Association as a regular number of the 
JOURNAL of the A.V.M.A. be discontinued. 

PRESIDENT BBUMLEY: You have heard the 


recommendation of the Executive Board. 


What is your pleasure? 4. 
"as 

Dr. KINSLEY: 

Dr. HUSMAN: 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
marks? 

Dr. WEGNER: It says, “as a regular num- 
ber of the JOURNAL.” Does that mean that 
it is to be published at all—as an irregular 
or out-of-order number? 

Dr. JAKEMAN: The idea was that it is 
published in another place anyway, and 
rather than take up a full issue of the JOUR- 
NAL as a publication of the U. S. Live Stock 
Sanitary Association, that that practice be 
discontinued. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
ther remarks on the motion? 


I move its approval. 
I second the motion. 


Are there any re- 


Are there any fur- 
If not, all 
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in favor, say, “aye”; opposed, “no.” The 
motion is carried. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: The Board approves the 
recommendation providing that the A.V. 
M.A. publish the routine business proceed- 
ings just the 


business proceedings alone, not the papers 


as a separate publication 


of the Convention. 


BARNETTE: 


DR, I move its adoption. Gy 


Dr. AXBY: I second the motion. =i) 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? 

(COLONEL FOSTER: How will the business 
proceedings be distributed to the members 
of the Association? 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: They will be pub- 
lished in a separate pamphlet and sent to 
the members of the Association 


All in favor of this motion, say, “aye” 
opposed, “no.” The motion is carried. 
Dr. JAKEMAN: The Executive Board, as 


you probably all know, selected Memphis, 
Tennessee, for the 1939 meeting. That was 
left, by a motion of the House last year, to 
he decided by the Executive Board. 


The Executive Board presents the follow- 


ing amendments to the by-laws —-Amend- 
nent 1939—38: 
Dr. Jakeman read the proposed 


amendments, which were laid on the table. 


(See page 290.) 

DR. JAKEMAN: The Board approved the 
recommendation that $5,000, or as much 
thereof as may be necessary, be made avail- 
able from the Salmon Memorial Fund for 


use in connection with the veterinary ex- 
hibit at the New York World’s Fair in 
1939, 


Perhaps I had better add a few words of 
explanation to that recommendation. Dr. 
Mohler appeared before the Board and dis- 
cussed this question at considerable length. 
You will recall tnat a certain amount of 
money had been collected from various 
tate associations to be used for World’s 
‘air exhibits, certain It be- 


came impossible to use the money in 
way, and it was returned to the 


state associations. 

The actual cost of space in this World's 
Fair exhibit in New York in 1939 is $14.00 
per square foot, and it will require about 
100 square feet for the exhibit, which would 
amount, of course, to $5,600. In addition, 


i: they want $36.00 per square foot, or $14,- 


100, for overhead and so forth, which 


means a total cost of putting on this exhibit 


by the A.V.M.A. 


Dr. Mohler has taken hold of this thing, 
and he has already secured considerable 
funds from various sources; for example, 
from the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board he has procured $4,000. Incidentally, 
this is to be offset by the B. A. I. by some 
experimental material that Dr. Mohler is 
supplying through his Department to bal- 
ance the account with the Live Stock and 
Meat Board. Borden’s, and other milk dis- 
tributors, with an exhibit on tuberculosis, 
mastitis, and so forth, with milk as a side 
issue, have contributed $4,000. This again, 
Dr. Mohler is going to offset by providing 
veterinary services for some 400 dairy cows 
which will be on the grounds there. 


of $20,000. 


From the Lederle company he has _ pro- 
cured $2,500 for an exhibit on 
showing something of distemper and hu- 
man influenza in the relationship of various 
That makes a total promised of 
$11,000 that Dr. Mohler has procured, and 
he has been authorized by the Board to ask 
each state association to contribute to this 
fund, and expects approximately $4,000 
from that source. What he requires now 
is the backing of the A.V.M.A. to the extent 
of $5,000. He does not know whether he 
will need any of it or all of it, or just what, 
and knowing Dr. Mohler, and the amount 


viruses, 


viruses. 


that the A.V.M.A. contributed to the Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress Fund, and 


what was returned to them, I know that our 
treasury was very much enriched at that 
time by the loan made. 


This explanation will probably help you 
to come to a decision as to whether or not 
the recommendation of the Board to appro- 
— iate this $5, 000 ) should be adopted. 


that 
various 
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Dr. Mohler’s Condensed Report 

Cost of space—$14.00 per sq. ft., and 
we will want at least 400 sq. ft., which will 
amount to $5,600.00. In addition they want 
$50.00 per sq. ft. for overhead, ete. 

Dr. Mohler has been promised the fol- 


lowing: 


National Live Stock and Meat 
Board  (meat-inspection ex- 
To be offset by B. A. I. experi- 
ment requested. 
Borden’s and other milk distribu- | 
tors (T. B., mastitis, ete., ex- 
hibit, with milk as side issue) 4,000.00 


To be offset by veterinary super- 
vision of 400 dairy cattle at 
World’s Fair. 


Lederle Co. (Distemper and 
human ........+.% 2,500.00 
Mrs. Dodge (uncertain)........ 500.00 
Veterinary associations of vari- 
$20, 000.00 


Dr. HUSMAN: I move the recommenda- 
tion of the Board be approved. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any re- 
marks? If not, all in favor of the motion, 
please say, “aye’’; opposed, ‘“‘no.””. The mo- 
tion is carried. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: The Board recommends 
the appointment of a Special Committee, to 
be known as the “Special Committee on 
Rabies,”’ to study the rabies problem so that 
some better methods of rabies control can 
be secured. Such a Committee, of course, 
is to be appointed by the President. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You have heard 
this recommendation. What is your pleas- 

ure: 

Dr. AXPY: 

Dr. HUSMAN: I second the motion, 


I move its adoption. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: You will recall that 
in making out the budget, there was a ce) 
tain amount of money put in for this pa 
ticular purpose. 

Are there any remarks on the moti 
If not, all in favor, say, “aye”; oppos 
“no.”’ The motion is carried. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: There is nothing furt 
to report from the Board, gentlemen, 
less there are any questions concerning 
these matters. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: This brings us 
down to the next item on the agenda, which 
is unfinished business. The Secretary, | 
believe has some unfinished business here 
to present. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: The only item \ 
unfinished business is the nomination of 
the Honorable Henry A. Wallace to honor- 
ary membership in the Association. You 
will recall that an interval of 24 hours must 
elapse between the nominations and _ th 
election. More than that interval has 
elapsed, so this is now before you for fina 
action. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
statement made by the Secretary. 
your pleasure? 

Dr. HUSMAN: I move he be elected t 
honorary membership in the American Vet 
erinary Medical Association. 

Dr. AXBY: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: All in favor of the 
motion, please say, “aye”; opposed, “no.” 
The motion is carried. 

Is there any other unfinished business? 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: That is all. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The next item on 
the program is new business. Listed under 
that is the selection of the meeting place 
for 1940. The Chairman of the Executive 
Board stated a while ago that Memph 
would be the meeting place for 1939. No 
it is up to the House of Representatives, 
as I understand it, to make the selection for 
1940, at this time. 

Dr. AXBY: Mr. President, Gentlemen ‘ 
the House: I will not take up much of yot 
time. I do want you to know, though, wh: 
Indiana wanted to do when it came up her‘ 
at this meeting. We were aware of th 
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fact that it was left to the Executive Com- 
mittee to select the meeting place for 1939. 
As a consequence I came up here as a dele- 
gate, authorized by the Indiana associa- 
tion—and I might say to you, as state 
veterinarian from Indiana, representing 
the State of Indiana—-to extend an invita- 
tion to meet in Indianapolis in 1939. I 
extended that invitation, and we lost. 


Now, in Indiana we are pretty game, and 
| want you to know that I would not extend 
this invitation to you if we had not gone 
over this situation in its entirety, knowing 
full well that it has not been in Indianap- 
olis since 1912. There, perhaps, are not 
many here who attended that meeting in 
1912. I happen to be one of the boys of 
1912 who was actively a participant in 
endeavoring to show this Association a good 
time during 1912. 


I will have to say to you, of course, I 
was pretty much of a youngster. I was 
exactly 100.7 miles away from the capital, 
and the Claypool Hotel, which was our cen- 
ter, was very, very close. I made 12 trips 
in a Ford roadster, the first one I had, 
to Indianapolis, over the narrow roads we 
had at that time, which were gravel roads, 
and it took me from 5 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until about 15 minutes to 12 to make 
that trip that I now make in an hour and 
40 minutes. That indicates the improve- 
ment that has been made in Indiana in its 
road system. 


I said I would not take long. I want you 
to know that in 24 hours I could not begin 
to tell you of the many, many attractive 
things we have in Indiana, but I do want 
you to take this thing seriously. We want 
you to come to Indiana. I want you to 
know also that having lost to Memphis, that 
we in Indiana are for Memphis. We are 
going down there, and we are going to do 
everything we can to assist Memphis in 
every Way we can to make that a success. 


I want you to know also that we have 
gone over this problem, and that we have 
the facilities. The Executive Board has re- 
ceived a detailed report of our facilities. 
I had with me here the Chamber of Com- 


five trunks loaded with material, and I kept 
them from going out and making a big 


display before the Association as a whole 


out of deference to the Executive Board. 
They could not very well get to that 
Executive Board, of course, so they 


have been stepping on my neck all week, 
slapping and banging me around because | 
told them I did not want them to do that. 
So it is just left to me to tell you some- 
thing about this, and you will have to accept 
some of these things, of course, in an 
imaginary way. 

The City of Indianapolis is behind this. 
I know that full well because of my 
relationship to the city government, and 
I will say to you that when you come to 
Indianapolis, and you pin on one of these 
badges, that that badge will be regarded as 
a courtesy card. No matter what you do 

I do not, of course, anticipate that you 
are going to do anything rash—there is not 
a thing you need worry about. You will 
be taken back home, and nobody will say a 
word about it. We have also the facilities 
for you to hold your convention under one 
roof, whereby you will first pass through 
the exhibits, going to the room in which 
the meetings will be held, and in which the 
clinic will be held. Our hotel facilities are 
absolutely ample in every way, and the rates 
will be guaranteed lower than usual, so 
you need not worry about being held up. 
When it comes to eats, you know that 
maybe excepting Kentucky, no place in the 
world can prepare food as well as Indiana. 


close 


profession is behind it, 
the people want you. There is nothing in 
the world that is lacking. If you have 
never driven across Indiana, if you do not 
know what we are doing along the line of 
conservation—all of those things would be 
of interest, if I had the time to tell you 
about them. Not only that—there is one 
other thing I want to attract your attention 
to, and that is the World War Memorial. 
I introduced the bill that was enacted into 
law that made it possible for Indianapolis 
to have it. I would like you to see what 
one of your fellow veterinarians did in his 
— state in deference to the boys 
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who went across, who went over to fight the 
“War to End Wars.” 

Just take it from me, boys, that we, in 
Indiana, are serious about this, and that 
we would love to have you come to Indiana, 
remembering: 

From all the fair regions and all the far | 

regions that you might come, 

With all their beauty; 


The winds of heaven never fanned, hee 


And the circling sunlight never spanned 


A better or a fairer land 
Than dear old Indiana; eh 


oe _ And no place can you exceed its hospitality. 


a}; 


Thank you. Come to Indianapolis. (Ap- 


plause. ) 

Dr. SCHOENING: On behalf of the veter- 
inarians of the District of Columbia, and 
the District of Columbia Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, I desire to extend an in- 
vitation to this organization to hold its 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., in 
1940. This invitation has the wholehearted 
endorsement of all the civic organizations 
in Washington, the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and the several fed- 
eral government agencies. I am sure that 
it is not necessary for me to extoll the 
virtues of Washington, D. C. as a Conven- 
tion City. I think the record of Washing- 
ton speaks for itself in that respect, inas- 
much as hundreds of conventions meet in 
Washington annually, and we feel that 
there we have all the facilities to make a 
national meeting one long to be remem- 
bered. 

Our local organization is well organized, 
and we feel that we are in a position to 
entertain and handle the situation in a 
manner that this Association deserves. The 
previous speaker mentioned the fact that 
his particular city had not been honored 
by a visit from this organization since 1912. 
I would like to call attention to the fact 
that the record states that the last meeting 
of this organization held in Washington, 
D. C. was in 1891. We feel we should get 
a break. We want you to come, and we will 
look for you in 1940, 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: 
other invitations? 

Dr. HUSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to add a few remarks regarding Wash- 


Are there any 


ington. Washington gave way to make this 
Convention possible. They had everything 
arranged, and I believe we could have 
carried the election, but we graciously gave 
way that this 75th Anniversary might lx 
celebrated in this City of New York, where 
the organization was founded. Surely you 
will all agree with me that we have repre- 
sentative bodies of veterinarians in Wash- 
ington, and I believe that sometime in the 
near future, at least, we ought to go to 
the Capital. Therefore, I also wish to stress 
that you go to Washington, D. C. in 1940. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: Mr. Chairman, | 
simply wish to mention that I have here a 
letter from Dr. Mark Welch, who is speak- 
ing for the Maryland Veterinary Medical 
Association, to the effect that a survey of 
the members of the Maryland Veterinary 
Medical Association indicates that they are 
unanimously in favor of having the meet- 
ing in Washington in 1940. 

I also have here an invitation to meet in 
San Francisco in 1940, but it should be 
distinctly understood that this particular 
invitation is not sponsored by the veter- 
inary profession of California, or any veter- 
inary organization in California, but it is 
strictly a Convention Bureau invitation. If 
I have not stated that correctly, I would 
like Dr. Tyler to correct me. 

Dr. TYLER: That is substantially correct. 
The veterinarians made an effort to secure 
this meeting in °39, and due to circum- 
stances over which we had no control, i 
was abandoned. You understand that the 
veterinarians of the State of California, as 
far as I am aware, have no invitation for 
you at this time. When we do, we will let 
you know in the proper manner, and | am 
sure you are going to respond. I know 
you want to come, and when you come, we 
will give you a royal welcome. When the 
veterinarians get behind it, it will be 4 
success. We will let you know, and then 
we will expect a hearty response on your 
part, and you will all come out to see us. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Now, the question 
is in regard to how to proceed to make this 
selection. 

COLONEL Foster: Mr, Chairman, I should 
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think it would be in order for the Special 
(ommittee —now that we have heard from 
Indiana and the District of Columbia—-te 
give a report to this body as to what they 
have determined in regard to these two 
cities being able to hold the Convention. 
From the reports of both places, we ought 
to hold one in each place, but I think we 
ought to have a report from the Investigat- 
ing Committee of this Association as to 
whether or not they have determined that 
these cities can hold the convention and 
provide the facilities that we desire, before 
a vote is taken. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Dr. Hoskins, do 
you wish to make a statement about that? 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: As I understand it, 
Washington has not yet been investigated 
officially. Indianapolis was investigated as 
a candidate for 1939, and I presume that 
things will not change in the next year. 

Dr. AXBY: Only for the better. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: On the other hand, 
at least one member of the City Investigat- 
ing Committee—-I am giving it a name now; 
| do not think it ever had one before—did 
make some investigation in Washington, 
and I can say the same for myself, when 
| was there on another mission a couple 
of months ago, but strictly speaking, it was 
not a formal or official investigation of the 
qualifications of the City of Washington. If 
1 am not correct in that, I would like Dr. 
Jakeman to say something. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: I think you are substan- 
tially correct in that. 

Dr. AXBY: Mr. President, Dr. Hoskins 
and Dr. Jakeman both were at Indianapolis. 
lf there are any little “niggers in the wood- 
pile’ they have a chance now to vull them 
out, 

Uk. JAKEMAN: I thought there was an- 
other invitation from Pittsburgh by mail, 
but Dr. Hoskins said it was for 1939. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: About two weeks 
ago we received an invitation to meet in 
Pittsburgh in 1939. It was sponsored by 
the veterinarians of Western Pennsylvania, 
bul it was received rather late, and abso- 
lutely too late for any investigation to be 
made by the Investigating Committee. 
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COLONEL FOSTER: Mr. Chairman, 


there not a committee appointed, consisting 


of the President, the Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Board, the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, and the President of the Exhibit 
Association, to report as to the suitability 
of the cities presenting themselves, so that 
we would know whether the facilities were 
available or not? I think the chairman 
should make a report. They have not been 
investigated. They were down in Washing- 
ton, I know. We ought to have information 
from people who are not partisan, telling 
us about these two cities, so that the people 
could vote intelligently. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: That Committee 
was appointed to make investigations of 
the cities that were in the field for 1939. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: I do not understand, my- 
self, Mr. Chairman, how, if invitations 
should be received here tonight from five or 
six places, and it is the first intimation that 
this Committee has of them, how they are 
going to be investigated and decided at this 
time. Of course, the two places that have 
extended invitations here this evening have 
been investigated as regards facilities, and 
if the matter is closed now and a decision 
is to be made between those two places, of 
course the Committee can report as to fa- 
cilities. 

Dr. HUSMAN: It looks like we will be 
here all night. I move you that Washing- 
ton be designated as the convention city 
for the convention in 1940, and if the mo- 
tion prevails on this floor, that it be left to 
the Executive Board to decide whether we 
can hold the convention there in 1940. 

Dr. KINSLEY: 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: I do not believe 
that is workable. If you decide to meet 
there, we have to go there. In other words, 
you have the cart before the horse. 

Dr. TYLER: It was my impression that 
these invitations, as we discussed it in 
Omaha last year, were to be received, placed 
on file, and the Committee, in the interven- 
ing time between now and the first of next 
January when the next meeting of the 
Executive Board is always held, would in- 
vestigate them, and then they would take 


I second the motion. 
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look for you in 1940. part, and you will all come out to see us. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Now, the question 
is in regard to how to proceed to make this 
selection. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are there any 
other invitations? 

Dr. HUSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to add a few remarks regarding Wash- COLONEL Foster: Mr, Chairman, I should 
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think it would be in order for the Special 
Committee —now that we have heard from 
Indiana and the District of Columbia—-te 
give a report to this body as to what they 
have determined in regard to these two 
cities being able to hold the Convention. 
From the reports of both places, we ought 
io hold one in each place, but I think we 
ought to have a report from the Investigat- 
ing Committee of this Association as to 
whether or not they have determined that 
these cities can hold the convention and 
provide the facilities that we desire, before 
a vote is taken. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Dr. Hoskins, 
you wish to make a statement about that? 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: As I understand it, 
Washington has not yet been investigated 
officially. Indianapolis was investigated as 
a candidate for 1939, and I presume that 
things will not change in the next year. 

Dr. AXBY: Only for the better. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: On the other hand, 
at least one member of the City Investigat- 
ing Committee—-I am giving it a name now; 
| do not think it ever had one before—did 
make some investigation in Washington, 
and I can say the same for myself, when 
| was there on another mission a couple 
of months ago, but strictly speaking, it was 
not a formal or official investigation of the 
qualifications of the City of Washington. If 
! am not correct in that, I would like Dr. 
Jakeman to say something. 

DR. JAKEMAN: I think you are substan- 
tially correct in that. 

Dr. AXBY: Mr. President, Dr. Hoskins 
and Dr, Jakeman both were at Indianapolis. 
lf there are any little “niggers in the wood- 
pile” they have a chance now to vull them 
out. 

Dk. JAKEMAN: I thought there was an- 
other invitation from Pittsburgh by mail, 
but Dr. Hoskins said it was for 1939. 


SECRETARY HOSKINS: About two weeks 
ago we received an invitation to meet in 
Pittsburgh in 1939. It was sponsored by 
the veterinarians of Western Pennsylvania, 
but it was received rather late, and abso- 
lutely too late for any investigation to be 
made by the Investigating Committee. 
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COLONEL FOSTER: Mr. Chairman, 
there not a committee appointed, consisting 
of the President, the Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Board, the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, and the President of the Exhibit 
Association, to report as to the suitability 
of the cities presenting themselves, so that 
we would know whether the facilities were 
available not? I think the chairman 
should make a report. They have not been 
investigated. They were down in Washing- 
ton, I know. We ought to have information 
from people who are not partisan, telling 
us about these two cities, so that the people 
could vote intelligently. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: That Committee 
was appointed to make investigations of 
the cities that were in the field for 1939, 

Dr. JAKEMAN: I do not understand, my- 
self, Mr. Chairman, how, if invitations 
should be received here tonight from five or 
six places, and it is the first intimation that 
this Committee has of them, how they are 
going to be investigated and decided at this 
time. Of course, the two places that have 
extended invitations here this evening have 
been investigated as regards facilities, and 
if the matter is closed now and a decision 
is to be made between those two places, of 
course the Committee can report as to fa- 
cilities, 

Dk. HUSMAN: It looks like we will be 
here all night. I move you that Washing- 
ton be designated as the convention city 
for the convention in 1940, and if the mo- 
tion prevails on this floor, that it be left to 
the Executive Board to decide whether we 
can hold the convention there in 1940. 

Dr. KINSLEY: I second the motion. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: | not believe 
that is workable. If you decide to meet 
there, we have to go there. In other words, 
you have the cart before the horse. 

Dr. TYLER: It was my impression that 
these invitations, as we discussed it in 
Omaha last year, were to be received, placed 
on file, and the Committee, in the interven- 
ing time between now and the first of next 
January when the next meeting of the 
Executive Board is always held, would in- 
vestigate them, and then they would take 
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this matter up and make the decision them- would like to answer Dr. Wegner. I simply 


It was in the hands of this Com- 
mittee. I understood that that was a per- 
manent arrangement—that it was not only 
for ’39—and I said, “That solves the prob- 
lem,” and voted for it a year ago in 
Omaha, that the invitations would be re- 
ceived at the annual meeting, and in the 
intervening time between the annual meet- 
ing and the first day of January following, 
the Committee would investigate and report 
to the Executive Committee, and they in 
turn could make the final decision. Am I 
not correct, Colonel Foster? 


selves. 


COLONEL FOSTER: Correct. 
Dr. IvENS: Dr. Tyler, I believe that was 


just for 1939. If I may, while I am on 
my feet, I would like to second the motion 
that we go to Washington in 1940, and to 
Indianapolis in 1941, if that is in order. 

Dr. WEGNER: How far ahead is it neces- 
sary to set the meeting place for the A.V. 
M.A. Convention? Surely every city has 
convention possibilities to make arrange- 
ments in twelve months. I see no great 
hurry about setting the date two or three 
years ahead. It seems to me that this thing 
may as well lay over to next year when 
this decision can be made. That was a 
special dispensation last year, to let the 
Executive Board make the decision as to 
where we will meet two years from now. 
I think the places should be investigated, 
and the Committee’s recommendation made 
to this House next year. 

Dr. KINSLEY: Mr. Chairman, there is a 
motion before the House, is there not, to 
meet in Washington, providing it is ap- 
proved by the Committee? Well, the Com- 
mittee certainly can investigate it before 
next December, and have it so the final 
judgment can be given next December. 
You have to at least take one end of this 
dilemma and work it out. You cannot work 
both ends to the middle. 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: There is a motion 
before the House, duly seconded, to meet 
in Washington in 1940. 

Dr. KINSLEY: Providing it is approved 
by the Executive Committee. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: Mr. Chairman, I 


want to tell this body very briefly what | 
have told to the Executive Board on severa] 
occasions: That we are in an age of prog- 
ress and changing conditions, and we are 
very noticeably out of step in adhering t¢ 
our old custom of waiting until one year to 
decide where we are going to meet the fol- 
lowing year. My suggestion to the Board 
was that everything be done to step up the 
selection of convention cities in advance so 
that we would know two years ahead where 
we were going to meet. The American 
Medical Association knows three 
ahead of time where that organization wil! 
meet. I am not going to take your time to 
go into detail as to why that is necessary, 
but I would just like you to take my word 
for it—-that one year is not enough, under 
present conditions, and I know, from the 
expression of the Board, they feel very 
much the same way about it. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: I would like to ask 
the Investigating Committee—I am asking 
for information here—whether or not they 
have investigated the City of Washington 
sufficiently to have no question about it. 

Dr. JAKEMAN: There was no official in- 
spection made of Washington. During the 
Convention of the American Animal Hos- 
pital Association there, I happened to be in 
Washington, and Mr. Winingard of the 
Publicity Bureau invited Dr. Way and my- 
self to make an inspection of the hotel, with 
the idea in mind that an invitation was 
going to be extended for 1940, and also to 
inspect the neighboring Fort Meyer for 
clinical facilities. That brief visit was 
made. We did get the impression that the 
facilities there were quite adequate for ac- 
commodating the A.V.M.A., but that was 
not an official inspection. The same has 
been done with Indianapolis, and a very 
favorable report made on Indianapolis re- 
garding its facilities for accommodating 
the A.V.M.A. meeting. 

I might say that there is a sub-committee 
of the Executive Board which is studying. 
going to study, this year, and report in 
December on rules and regulations to 
govern the selection of convention cities. 
Also, they are going to zone the United 
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States, in so far as possible, so that the 
A.V.M.A. meeting will not be held in cer- 
tain sections too frequently, and divide the 
meetings up in different parts of the coun- 
try -a zoning proposition to govern selec- 
tion in some way. 

COLONEL FOSTER: Mr. President, do both 
cities have the accommodations available 
for the A.V.M.A.? 

Dr. JAKEMAN: I just said that, Colonel 
Foster. They both have adequate facilities. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Are you ready for 
the question? All in favor of the motion, 
please say, “‘aye’ am 
going to ask the Secretary to call the roll 
on that. The motion is that the A.V.M.A. 
meet in Washington in 1940. Voting “yes” 
would favor going to Washington. Voting 
“no” would be against going to Washington 
in 1940, 


; opposed, “no.” I 


as follows: 
State 


Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia..... 
Florida 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 


North Carolina .......... 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Veterinary 


SELECTION OF MEETING PLACE 


PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: The vote seems to 


be, “no” 23; “yes’ 
the vote here this evening, Washington has 
been selected as the meeting place for 1940. 

Dr. IVENS: I move you that we go to 


Indianapolis in 1941, 
Dr. AXBY: I second the motion. 


COLONEL FOSTER: I think he is out of 
order. He can present the motion and it 
can be considered. 

Dr. IVENS: Does the by-law say it is out 
of order? 

Dr. TYLER: Is it the policy that we are 
going to adopt the convention city three 
or four years ahead? If so, notify the pro- 
fession throughout the country and let us 
come prepared. I am of the opinion that 
possibly we want you in California in 1941, 
and I want to know if it is the policy of this 
Association to select these cities three or 
four years ahead. If it is, let it be so pub- 
licized, and we will be ready to act. 

SECRETARY HOSKINS: I would like to 
point out that the particular portion of 
Article 4 of the Constitution and By-laws 
covering this point is not absolutely specific. 
It is rather elastic and might be interpreted 
differently by different lawyers or parlia- 
mentarians. The fact remains, however, 
that on previous occasions we have desig- 
nated the convention city two years in ad- 
vance. I would like to point out that in 
the agenda of the House of Representatives, 
it was definitely stated that invitations for 
1940 would be received at this meeting. It 
does not say that they would be acted upon, 
but the inference is there. As far as 1941 
is concerned, there has been absolutely 
nothing in the way of a notice either in 
the agenda of the House of Representatives 
or in the JOURNAL, to tell anybody that the 
1941 meeting place would be selected at this 
time. That is about all the information 
there is available on the subject. I am 
going to read that short paragraph that I 
referred to as being somewhat indefinite. 

‘ Secretary Hoskins read the second 
paragraph of Article IV, Section 1... 

Dr. AxBY: Mr. President, out of defer- 
ence to Dr. Tyler, if you just come to 
Indianapolis in 1941, you can be assured we 
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April, 1935 


are on our way to San Francisco the next 
year. (Laughter.) 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: I would like to say 
that since this Committee has been ap- 
pointed relative to zoning the United States 
in regard to these meeting places, and in 
order that there may not be any injustice 
done to any section of the United States, I 
will rule this motion out of order until 
such a time as the Committee can make this 
investigation and report. 

Is there any other business to come up 
this evening? If there is no new business, 
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a motion to adjourn this House of Repre- 
sentatives is in order. 
Dr. HUSMAN: I move we adjourn. 


Dr. AXBY: I second the motion. 

PRESIDENT BRUMLEY: Just as soon as we 
have adjourned, we will go into a general 
session of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association. 

All in favor of the motion, say, “aye”; 
opposed, “no.”” The motion is carried, and 
we stand adjourned. 

... The meeting adjourned at eleven- 
forty-five o’clock. . . 
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